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SECT. V. 

BUT though it appear tiiat a future state of Re^ 
wards and Purdshments made no part oj the Mosaic 
Dispensation^ yet the Law had certainly a spiritual 
meaning, to be understood when the fukiess of time 
should come: And hence it received the nature, and 
afforded the efiicacy, of Prophecy. In the interim, tljc 
MYSTERY of THE GosPEL was Occasionally revealed 
by God to his chosen Servants, the Fathers and Leaders 
of the Jewish Nation ; and the dawning of it was gra- 
dually opened by the Prophets, to the People. 

And which is exactly agreeable to what our excellent 
Church in its seventh Article of Religion teacheth 
concerning this matter. 

ARTICLE VII. 

^e Oto Testament in not contrarp to tje i^eto : 
for bot^ in i^z ^IQ anQ i^eto tlTe^tament^ ttziWtiJX^ 
%\U in offetcQ to 9^anfi(tUi &? (tWnt, to^o in tfie 
onl? a^eQiator bettoeen d^oQ anti ^m, QZIl^etiefore 
tfie? are not to i^t l^carQ, tofiict fiefffn tjgat t{ie jSDlQ 
iFa^ersf Dfii loofc onl? for transdtorH ^mvnxpzn^ 

Vol. VL B — Tht 



2 THE DIVINE LEGATION [BookVI. 

— The Old Testament is not contrary to the New, is 
a proposition directed against thaManichean error, to 
which the opinions of some Sectaries of these later times 
seemed to approach. The Manicheans fancied there was 
a Good and an Evil Principle; that the Old Dispensa- 
tion was under the Evil, and that the New was the , 
work of the Good. Now it hath, been proved, that tlie 
Old Testament is so far from being contrary to the New, 
that it was the Foundation, Rudiments, and Preparation 
for it. 

— For both in the Old and New Testament, everlasting 
Ufe is offered to mankind by Christ, uho is the only 
Mediator between God and AIa?i. That the Church 
could not mean by these words, that everlasting life was 
offered to mankind by Christ in the Old Testament in 
the SAME MANNER in which it is offered by the New, 
is evident from these considerations : 

1. The Church, in the preceding words, only says, 
the OW Testament is not contrary to the New; 
but did she mean that everlasting life was offered by 
both, in the same ma^mer^ she would certainly have said, . 
The Old Testament is the same with the New, This 
farther appears from the inference drawn from the pro- 
position concerning everlasting life — wherefore they 
are not to be heard, which feign that the old fathers 
did look only for transitory promises. But w as tliis pre- 
tended sense the true, tlien the inference had been. That 
ALL the Israelites were instructed to look for more 
than trarmtory proynises. 

2. The Church could not mean, that everlasting life is 
offered in the Old and New Testament in the same 
wanner y because we learn from St. Austin, that thi^ was 
one of the old Pelagian heresies, coiidemned by the 
Catholics in the Synod of Diospolis, — quod lex sic 
mittat ad bkgxum: [coelorum] qdemadmodum 
et.ev^ngblium*, 

* De Gest^ Pelagii, c xi. { 24. 

What 
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What was meant therefore by the words both in 

the Old and New Testament, toerlasting Life is offered 
to Mankind by Christ, was plainly this ; " That the 
offer of evferlasting Life to Mankind by Christ in 
tlie New Testament was shadowed out in the Old; 
the SPIRITUAL meanmg of the Law and the Pro- 
phets referring to that life and immortality^ which 
was brought to light by Jesus Christ." 
3. But lastly, Whatever meaning the Church had in 
these words, it cannot at all affect our Proposition, that 
a future state was not taught by the Law of Moses; 
because by the Old Testamemt is ever meant both the 
Law and the Prophets. Now I hold that the Prophetsf 
gave strong intimations, though in figurative language 
borrowed from the Jewish Economy, of the everlasting 
life offered to mankind by Jesus Christ. 

The concluding words of the Article which relate to 
this matter say, — fVherefore they are 7iot to be heard^ 
which feign that the old fathers did look only for 
transitory promises ; and so say I : because Jesus him- 
self is to be heard, before all such ; and he affirms the 
direct contrary of the Father of the faithful in particular. 
Your father Abraham (says he to the unbelieving Jews) 
rgoiced to see my day: and he saw it, and was glad*. 
A fact not only of the utmost certainty in itself, but of 
the highest importance to be rightly understood. That 
I may not therefore be suspected of prevarication, I chuse 
this instance (the noblest that ever was given of the 
harmony between the Old and New Testament) to 
illustrate this consistent trutli. 

L 

And I persuade myself that the learned Reader will 
be content to go along with me, while I take occasion, 
from these remarkable words of Jesus, to explain the 
lustory of the famous command to Abraham to 

♦ John viii. 56, 

£ 2 ^\\\y^ 



4 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book VL 

off£r UP HIS SON ; for to this History, I shall prove^ 
the words refer ; and by their aid I shall be enabled to 
justify a revolting circumstance in it, which has been 
long the stumbling-block of Infidelity. 

In the sense in which the History of the Command 
hath been bitherto understood, the best apology for 
Abrahams behaviour (and it is hard we should be 
obliged, at this time of day, to make apologies for an 
action, ^which, we are told, had tlic greatest merit in the 
sight of God) seems to be this, that having had much 
intercourse with the God of Heaven, whose Revelations 
(not to say, his voice of Nature) spoke him a good and 
just Being, Abraham concluded that this coinviand to 
sacrifice his son^ conveyed to him like the rest, by the 
same strong and clear impression on the Sensory, came 
also from the same God. How rational soever this 
solution be, the Debt, perhaps, would be apt to telL^ 
it was little better than Electra's answer to Orestes, who, 
staggering in his purpose to kill his Mother by the com- 
mand of Apollo, says : But if^ after all, this should be 
an evil Donon^ whoy bent upon mischief, hath assumed 
the form of a God? She replies, JVhat, an evil Demon 
possess the sacred Tripod! It is not to be supposed^. 

But the idea hitherto . conceived of this important 
History has subjected it even to a worse abuse than that 
of Infidelity: Fanatics, carnally as well as spiritually 
licentious, have employed it to countenance and support 
the most abominable of their Doctrines and Practices. 
Rimius in liis Candid Narrative hath given us a strange 
passage from the writings of the Moldavian Brethren, 
which the reader, from a note of bis,, will find trans- 
cribed here below !• 

However, 

Ifx, *iifop HttBi^v Tfiim^; '^yu /a)i' i jbx*/. Eurip. Electra, vcr. 979, 

•f ^' He (the Saviour) can dispose of life and soul; he can make 
^^ the ceeonomy of salvation^ and change it every hour, that the hin* 
'^ dermpst he the foremost; He can umke laws, and abrogate thtm; 

^^ ^B CAir HAKE THAT TO OX MOIlALi WHICH 11 AOAINBT KA« 

" TUftB; 
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However, after living and reserving to ourselves the 
benefit of all those arguments, which have been hitherto 
brought to support the history of the command; I beg 
leave to say, that the source of all the difficulty is the veiy 
wrong idea men have been taught to entertain of it, while it 
was considered as given for a trial only of Abraham^s 
faith ; and consequently as a Revelation unsou^t by 
him, and unrelated to any of those before vouchsafed 
unto him : Whereas, in truth, it was a Revelation ar-^ 
i)E^'TLT DESIRED, had the closest connexion witfi, 
and was, indeed, the completion of all the fore- 
going ; which were all directed .to one end ; as the 
gradual view of the orderly parts of one intire Dispen- 
sation required : consequently, the principal purpose 
of the COMMAND was not to try Abrahams faith, 
although its nature was such, that in the very giving 
of it, God did, indeed, tempt or try Abraham *. 

In plain terms, the Action was enjoined as the con- 
veyance of information to the Actor, of something he had 
requested to know : This mode of information by Signs 
instead of Words being, as we have shewn, of common 
practice in those early Ages : And as the force of the 
following reasoning is founded on that ancient custom, 
I must request the Reader carefully to review what 
hath been said in an early part of the Fourth Volume, 
Book IV. Sect 4. concerning the origin, progress, aud 
various modes of pei^onal converse ; where it is seen,, 
how the conveying information, and giving directions, 
to Another, by Signs and Actions^ instead of Words, 
came to be of general practice in the first rude Ages ; 
and how, in compliance therewith, God was pleased 

frequently 

" TURE ; the greatest yirtue to be the most villanous action^ and 
** the most virtuous thoughts to be the most criminal : He cutJ in 
^^ a quarter of an hour, make Abraham willing to kill his Sea^^ 
" which however is the most abominable thought a man can h^VQ** 
Count Zinzendorf 's Serm. in Himius, p. 53. 

* Gen. xxii. \* 

»3 



6 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book VI. 

frequently to converse with the holy Patriarchs and 
Prophets in that very manner. 

Laying down therefore what hath been said on this 
subject, in the plaCie referred to, as a Postulatum; 
I undertake to prove the following Proposition : 

I. 

That when God says to Abraham, TAKE NOJF 

THY SON, THINE ONLY SON ISAAC, ^x* the 

command is merely an information by action, 
Instead of words, of the great Sacrifice of 
Christ for the Redemption of mankind, given 
at the earnest request of abraham, who longed 
IMPATIENTLY TO SEE CHRIST'^ DAY; and is, 
in its nature, exactly the same as those informations to 
the Prophets, where to this Man, God says. Make thee 
bonds and yokes, and put them on thy neck f ; to another 
— Go take unto thee a wife of xvhoredornsX^ 8gc, and 
to a third — Prepare thee stuff for removing \ , <§t. that 

is, AN INFORMATION OF HIS PURPOSE BY ACTION 

INSTEAD OF WORDS ; in the first case, foretelling the 
conquests of Nebuchadnezzar over Edom, Moab, Am- 
nion, Tyre, and Sidon; in the second, declaring his 
abhorrence of the idolatries of the House of Israel ; and 
in the third, the approaching Captivity of Zedekiah. 

The foundation of my Thesis I lay in that scripture 
of St. John, where Jesus says to the unbelieving Jews, 

YOUR FATHER ABRAHAM REJOICED TO SEE MY DAY ; 
AND HE SAW IT, AND WAS GLAD||, 

1, If we consider Abraham's personal character, 
together with the choice made of him for head and origin 
of that People which God would separate and make holy 
to himself; from whence was to arise the Redeemer 
of Mankind, the ultimate end of that separation; we 
cannot but conclude it probable, that the knowledge 

• Gen. xxii. s. + Jcrem. xxvii. ti. j Hosea i. 2. 

§ £zek. xii. 3. . || Chap, viii, ^er. 56. 

of 
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of this Redeemer would be revealed to him. Shall I hide 
frmn Abraham that thing which I do*? says God, in a 
matter that much less concerned the Father of tlie Faith- 
ful. And here, in the words of Jesus, we have this 
probable truth arising from the nature of the thing, 
made certain and put out of all reasonable question — 
Abraham rejoiced, says Jesus, /o see viy da y f, ry\y i^i^x^ 
riv ifAWf. Now when the figurative word day is used, 
not to express in general the period of any ones existence^ 
but to denote his peculiar o£ice and employment^ it must 
needs signify that very circumstance in his life, which is 
characteristic of such office and employment. But 
Jesus is here speaking of his peculiar office and employ- 
ment, as appears from the occasion of the debate, which 
was his saying, If any man keep my commandments^ he 
shall never taste of deaths intimating thereby the virtue 
of his office of Redeemer. Therefore, by the word day 
must needs be meant that characteristic circumstance 
of his life ; But that circumstance was the laying down 
his life for the Redemption of Mankind. Consequently, 
by the word day is meant the great sacrifice of 
Christ:}:. Hence we may discover the real or affected 
ignorance of the Socuiian Comment upon this place; 
which would have day only to signify in general the life 
of Christ, or the period of his abode here on earth. 

To reconcile the learned Reader to the propriety and 
elegance as well as to the truth of this sense of the word. 
Day, he may observe, that as Jesus entitles his great Work, 
in his state of humiliation, the Redemption of Mankindy by 
the name of his day ; so is he pleased to give the same 
appellation to his other great Work, in his triumphant 
state, the Judgment of Mankind. *' For as the lightning 
*' (says he) that lightneth out of the one part under 
" heaven, — so shall al$o /the Son of man be in his 
" DAY§." But this figure is indeed as usual in Scrip- 

* Gen. xviii. 17. t John viii. 56. 

I See Note £A] at tke «nd of thia Book, § Luke x\u, a^ 

J3 4 \»xi 



8 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book VL 

ture as it is natural in itself. Thus that signal catastrophe 
in the fortunes of the Jewish People, both temporal and 
spiritual, their Restoration^ \& cdXleA their.DAY — Then 
ihall the Children of Judah (says God by the Prophet 
Hosea) and the children of Israel, be gathered together, 
and appoint themselves one heady and they shall corne up Out 
of the land: for great shall be the day of Israel*. 

2. But not only the matter, but the manner^ likewise 
of this great Revelation, is delivered in the text — Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it, and was glad. — 
lira I AFT* Tw iJ/Aif «v tjiv ifAfiy' ^ EIAB — This evidently shews 
the Revelation to have been made, not by relation in 
words, but by representation in action. The verb 
fT*« is frequently used in the New Testament, in its 
proper signification, to see semibly. But whether used 
literally or figuratively, it always denotes a full intuition* 
That the expression was as strong in the Syrian language 
used by Jesus, as here in the Greek of his Historian, 
appears froni the reply the Jews made to him — Thou 
art not yet fifty yeai^s old, and hast thou seen Abra-- 
bam'\? Plainly intimating that they understood the 
assertion of Abrahanis seeing Christ's day to be a real 
beholding him in person. We must conclude therefore, 
from the words of The text, that the Redemption of Man- . 
kind was not only revealed to Abraham, but was revealed 
likewise by representation. A late Writer, extremely well 
skilled in the style of Scripture, was so sensible of the 
force of Jesus's words, that, though he had no suspicion 
they related to any part of Abraham's recorded history, 
yet he saw plainly they implied an information by repre- 
sentation — Thu^ also Abraham (says he) saxv the day 
of Christ, and was glad, fiut this nmst be in a 
typical or prophetical vision J. — The excellent Dr. Scott 
is of the same opinion. He supposes " the words refer to 
*^ ^ome peculiar discoveries, which the Spirit of God 

♦ Chap. i. ver. li. f John viii. 57. 

I Soe Note [B] at the end of this Book. 

^' might 
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*' tnight make to Abraham, for his own private conso- 
" lation^ though not recorded in Scripture *." 

So for, then^ k clear, that Abraham had indeed thk 
Revelation. The next question will be, whether we can 
reasonably expect to find it in tlie history of his lifi^ 
recorded in the Old Testament? And that we may find 
it here, both the words of Jzsus, and the nature of the 
thing, assure us. 

1. We learn, by the history of Christ's Ministry, that 
in his disputations with the Jews, he never urged them 
with any circumstance of God's Dispensations to thdr 
Forefathers, which they either were not, or might not be, 
well acquainted with by the study of their Scriptures. 
The reason is evident. His credentials were twofold. 
Scripture and Miracles. In the first way therefore 
of confirming his Mission, if, instead of appealing to the 
course of God's Dispensation to his chosen People, as 
delivered in Scripture, he had given them an unknown 
history of that Dispensation, (as was one of the tricks 
of Mahomet in his Alcoran) such a method had been 
so fer firom supporting his Character, that it would have 
heightened the unfavourable prejudices of Unbeliever 
towards him ; as looking like a confession that the known 
history was against him ; and that he w as forced to invent 
a new one, to countenance his pretensions. He mus^ 
therefore, for the necessary swpport of his Character, 
appeal to some acknowleged Facts. These were all 
contained in Scripture and Tradition. But, we 
know, he always studiously declined supporting himself 
on their Traditions^ though they were full of circum- 
stances favourable to the Religion he came to propagate^ 
such as the doctrines of eternal Life^ and the Resur^ 
rection of the Body: Nay, he took all occasions of 
decrying their Traditions as impious corruptions, by 
which they had rendered the written woi^d of none 
effect. We conclude, tlierefore, from Jesus's own 

* Christian Life, Vol. V, p. 194. 
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words, that the circumstance of Abraham's knowledge 
of his Day is certainly to be found in Abraham s history : 
Not in so clear a manner, indeed, as to be understood 
by a Carnal-minded Jew, nor even by a System-making 
Christian, for reasons hereafter .to be explained ; yet 
certainly There ; and certainly proved to be There^ by the 
best rules of logic and criticism. 

2. But though this did not (as it does) appear from 
the words of Jesus, yet it might be collected from tlie 
very nature of the thing. For, admit only the feet (as 
we now must) that Abj^aJiam did see Christ's Day^ 
and it is utterly incredible that so capital a circumstance 
should be omitted in his History, a sacred Record, pre- 
ordained for one of the^upports and evidences of Christ's 
Religion. That it could not be delivered in the book of 
Genesis, in terms plainly to be understood by the People, 
during the first periods of a preparatory Dispensation, is 
very certain ; as will be seen hereafter : But then, this 
is far from being a reason why it should not be recorded 
lyt all : Great ends, such as supporting the truth of the 
foture Dispensation, being to be gained by the delivery 
of it even in so obscure a manner. 

Having thus far cleared our way, and shewn, that the 
doctrine of Redempt'fon was revealed to Abraham ; and 
that the history of that Revelation is recorded in Scrip- 
ture ; we proceed to the proof of these two points : 

I. That there is no place, in the whole history of Jbra- 
hanij but this, where he is commanded to offer up his 
Son, which bears the least marks or resemblance of such 
a Revelation. 

II. That this Command to offer up his Son, has all the 
marks of such a Revelation. 

I. On the first head, it will be necessary to give a short 

abstract of Abraham's story : iji which we find a regular 

liccount of the course and order of God's Dispensations 

to him^ from the time of his being called out of Chaldea, 

2 to 
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to the Command to offer up his Son Isaax; ; the last 
of God's Revelations to him, recorded in Scripture. 

The first notice given us of this Patriarch is in the 
account of his Genealogy, Family, and Country*. Wo 
are tlien toldf, that God called him from his fathers 
house to a Land which he should shew him: And to ex- 
cite his obedience, he promises to make of him a great 
Nation^: to have him in his peculiar protection, and to 
make all the Nations of the Earth blessed thraugh him^ 
The last part of this promise is remarkable, as it con- 
tains the proper end of God s Choice and Separation of 
him and his Posterity; and so, very fitly made, by the 
sacred Writer, the foundation of the history of God s 
Dispensations to him ; . and a mark to direct the reader 
to what, they are all ultimately to be referred. Which, 
by the way, exposes the extreme absurdity in CoUins and 
Tindal, who would have the blessing here promised to be 
only an Eastern form of speech, honoui-able to the 
Father of the Faithful. — When Abraham, in obedience 
to this command, was come into the land of Canaanjj, 
God vouchsafed him a farther Revelation of his Will; 
and now told him, that this was the Land (which he had 
before said he would shew him) to be inherited by his 
Seed**. When he returned from Egypt, God revealed 
himself still farther, and marked out the bounds'^ of 
that Land, which he assured him should be to him and 
his Seed for ecer'^p Which Seed should be as the dust of 
the earth for number§§. After all these gracious and re- 
peated assurances, we may well suppose Abraham to be 
now grown uneasy at his Wife's barrenness, and his own 
want of issue to inherit the Promises. Accordingly, we 
find him much disturbed with these apprehensions ||| ; 
and that God, to remove them, appeared to him in a vision^ 



* Gen. xi. 27, & seq. 


+ Chap. xii. ver. i. 


J Ver. 2- 


i Ver. 3. 


II Ver. 5. 


*♦ Ver. 7. 


tt Chap. xiii. ver. 14. 


J J Ver. 15. 


§§Ver.i6. 


UK Chap. XY, vrr. i. 
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snd said, Tear ncrtj Ahram\ I am thy shkldy and esccti* 
ing great reward. Abraham, thus encouraged to tell his 
gr^f, confessed it to be for his want of issue^ and for that 
he suspected the promised blessings were to be inherited 
ly his adopted children, the sons of his servant Eliezer 
§f Damascus*. To ease him of this disquiet, God 
was now pleased to acquaint him, that hi& design was not, 
tfiat an adopted son should inherit, but one out of his 
M)n bowels "f. And, for farther assurance, he instructs 
liin:> in the various fortunes of his Posterity — That his 
Seed should be a stranger in a Land that was not theirs^ 
which Land should afflict them four hundred jfearsy and 
that then he would judge that Nation^ and afterwards 
Iring them out with great substance to inherit the Land 
€f Canaan^. At the same time God more particu- 
larly marks out the bounds of the Promised Lund, and 
reckons up the several Nations which then inhabited it§. 
Things being in this train, and Abraham now satisfied 
that the Seed of his loins was to inherit the Promises ; 
Sarah, on account o( her sterility, pexsuaded her Hus- 
band to go in unto her Hand-maid Hagar, the Egyptian J. 
In this she indulged her own vanity and ambition; she 
n'ould have a Son whom she might adopt; It may be 
(says she) that I may obtain children by her**; and she 
tottered herself with being, at the same time, an insti-u- 
inent to promote the designs of Providence : Behold nowr 
(says she) the Lord hath restrained me from bearing. 
To this project Abraham consented. Hagar conceived, 
and bare a Son, called Ishmaelf-f-. The good Patriarch 
wa&now fully satisfied: He grew fond of Ishmael; and 
reckoned upon him for the inheritor of the promises. To 
correct this mistake, God vouchsafed liim a new Reve- 
lation Jij;; in whfch he is told, that God would not onjy 
(as had been before promised) bless and multiply his 

* Chap. XV. vcr. Q, 3. + Vcr. 4. J Vcr. 1 3, 14^ 

^ Vtr. 1%. to the encL U Chap. xvi. ♦• Ver. !^. 

It Ver. 15. II Chap, xvii* 

Posterity 
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Posterity in an extraordinary manner, but would sepa* 
rate them from all other Nations, and he would be thdr 
CrOD, and they should be his people*. And thi^ 
^kitumal adoption requiring a mutual Covenant, the rite 
of ciacuMcifiiON is at the same time enjoined as the 
mark of the Covenantf- Lastly, Abraham is shewn his 
fond mistake, and told, that it was not the So^i of the 
bond-woman, but of his Wife Sarah, who was ordained to 
be Heir of the Promises %. But Abraham had so long in-> 
dulged himself ki his mistake, and consequently in im 
affection for Ishmael, that he begs God would indulge 
it too — O that Ishmael might live before thee\. Aad 
God, ia compassion to his paternal fondness, graeiousljf 
promises that the Posterity of Ishmael should became 
exceeding great and powerful |j, but, that, nevertheless, 
his Covenant should be with Isaac , and with his Seed 
after him% However, this Revelation having heed re- 
ceived with some kind of doubt, as appears by the woxdfi. 
of the historian * *, God was pleased to repeat the pio- 
mise of a Son by Sarah f f : and even to mark the time 
of his birthij: J ; according to which, Sarah conceived mid 
bore Abraham a Son §§. Afto^ this, God revealed him- 
self yet again to Abraham ||||, with a command to put 
away his Son Ishmael; m)d to assure him, that the 
CM06EN POSTERITY should come from Isaac; Vor 
Abraham was not yet weaned from his unreasonable,^ 
partiality for Ishmael ; but still reckoned upon him as 
his Second hopes j in case of any disaster or misfortune^ 
diat should happen to Isaac. This appears from Ishmaar« 
• insolent behaviour ^^; from Abraham's great unwil- 
lingness to dismiss him *t ; and from God's assuring him, 
b order to make him easy. That in Isaac his Seed should 

* V^r. 7, & seq. t S®c J^^te £C] at the end of this Book* 

J Vtr. 16- § Ver. 18. || Ver. ao, & aeq. 

^r Ver. 19. ** Ver. 17. ft Chap, xviii. 

IX Ver. 10. 14. § § Chap. xxi. ver 2, |||| Ver, J3. 

ft Ver. 9/ ^t Ver. u. 
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be called*. We now come to the famous History of 

the Command to offer up his Son Isaac — And it came 
to pass (says the sacred historian) after these things, 
that God did tenipt Abraham, and saidj Take now thy 
Son, THINE ONLY SON Isaac, whom thou lovest, and gtt 
thee unto the land of Moriah : and offer him therefor a 
bumt'Offering upon one of the mountains which I will 
tell thee of. And Abraham arose f, &c. This was thef 
last of God's Revelations to Abraham — And it came to 
pass after these thiiigs — ^And with this, the history of 
tiiem is closed. 

Here we see all these Revelations, except the last, are 
plain and clear, as referring to temporal Felicities to 
be conferred on Abraham and his Posterity after the 
flesh ; through whom, some way or other, a blessing 
was to extend to all Mankind. Not one of 4hese there- 
fore can pretend to be that Revelation of the Redemption^ 
cf' the world. The last is the only dark and obscure 
one of the whole; which, if indeed a Revelation of this 
grand Mystery, must of necessity, as we shall shew, be 
darkly and obscurely recorded. 

But to this perhaps it may be objected, that thefamous:^ 
Promise of Goi^ to Abraham, that in him should all the. 
Families of the earth be blessedly,, is that Revelation ; 
because St Paul calls this the preaching of the Gospel 
Unto hintr^A^d the Scripture, foreseeing that God would 
Justify the Heathen through Faithy preached before the 
Gospel unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations 
^ the earth be blessed \. To this I reply, that the 
Apostle is here convincing the Gzdatians, that the 
Gospel of Christ is founded on the same principle 
with that which justified Abraham, namely, faith; — 
Abraham believed God, and it was accounted to him for 
righteousness ||. He then pursues his argument in this 
manner. Therefore, they which be of Faith, are blessed 

• Chap. xxi. ver. iti, f Chap. xxu. ver. i, 4, 3. 

X Chap. xii. ver. 3» § Gal. iii> 8» || Ver. d. 

with 
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With faithful Abraham^. The reason he gives is from 
the promise in question, given in reward cf Abrahams 
Faithj that in him should all Natiom be blessed. This is 
the force of the argument ; and it is very finely managed. 
But then the terms, Faith and Gospel^ are here used, as 
they very often are in the apostolic writings f, not in their 
specific but generic sense, for conjidence in any cne^ and 
glad tidings in general. For it is plain, Abraham's 
Failh here recommended, was not that Christian Faith 
in Jesus the Messiah, but, faith in God, who had 
promised to make his Posterity according to the flesh, as 
numerous as the stai^ of Heaven, when as yet he had no 
offspring J. In a like latitude of expression, St. Paul 
uses the word Tff^QtvoiyfiXi^ofAcuj to preach the Gospel be-- 
Joreliand ; not the tidings of the ]\Iessiah the Redeemer, 
but the effects of tlie Bedempfion wrought by him, a 
BLESSING on the whole race of mankind Tidings 
which indeed referred to a future Dispensation: and, in 
this, diflering from his use of the word Faithy which did 
not. But then, this is very far from his seeing Christ's 
DAY ; of which indeed he speaks in another place, as 
we shall see presently. It is true, this promised bless- 
ing was the preparatory Revelation, by which, we were 
to estimate tlie ultimate end of all the following ; and on 
which, we must suppose them to be built : And so mucli 
we are concerned to prove it was. I conclude tliereforci 
that when Jesus says, Abraham saw his Day\ and whea 
St Paul says, that he had the Gospel preached before 
unto him^ they spoke of two different Revelations. We 
come, therefore, 

II. To the second point : which is to shew, that the 
COMMAND to offer up Isaac was the very revelation of 
Christ's day, or the Redemption of mankind, by his 
death and sufferings. 

• Ver. 9. 

t See what hath been said on this subject in the preceding di«« 
course on the xith chapter to the Hthrcjua, 
X Geo» i^v. & 
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1 . We may observe, from this short view of Abraham's 
history, that all God's Revelations to him, even unto this 
last, open by degrees ; and relate, primarily indeed, to 
Jhis Posterity according to the flesh, but ultimately, to 
the whole race of Mankind : as appears from that 
MYSTiCK Promise so early made to him as the foun- 
dation of all the following, that in . Him should all tkd 
Families of the earth be blessed. These are the two 
great coincident Truths, to which all these Revelations 
tend. But the last, the famous Command in question, 
which one would naturally expect to find the confirmation 
and completion of the rest, hath, if the common Inter- 
preters understand it right, no kind of relation to them, but 
is entirely foreign to every thing that preceded. Hence 
we conclude, and surely not unreasonably, that there is 
something more in the Command than these Interpreters, 
resting in the outside relation, have yet discovered to us. 

2. But this is not all. The Command^ as it hath 
been hitherto understood, is not only quite disjoined 
from the rest of Abraham's history, but likewise occu- 
pies a place in it, which, according to our ideas of 
things, it hath certainly usurped. The Command is sup- 
posed to be given as a Trial only*. Now when the 
great Searcher of hearts is pleased to try any of his 
Servants, either for example sake, or for some other end 
favourable of his Dispensations to mankind ; as in this^ 
he condescends to the manner of men, who cannot judge 
of the merits of their inferior Agents without Trial, so we 
piay be assured, he would accommodate himself to their 
manner likewise, in that which is the material circum- 
stance of a Trial : But, amongst men, the Agent is 
always tried before he be set on work, or rewarded ; 
and not cfter : because the Trial is in order to know, 
or to make it known, whether he be fit for the work, or 
deserving of the Reward. When we come therefore to 
this place, and see a Command only to tempt or try 

* See Note [D] at the end oi this Book*. 

Abraham^ 
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Abraham, we naturally expect, on his answering to the 
Trial, to find him importantly employed or greatly re- 
warded. On the contiary we are told, that this Trial 
was made after all his Work was done, and all his 
Reward received— And if came to pass after these 
things. Nay, what is still more strange, after he had 
been once tried already. For the promise to him, when 
he was yet childless, his Wife barren, and both of them 
fiur advanced in years, that his seed should be as th^ stars 
of Heaven for multitude^ was a Trial of \\\s faith ; and 
his believing, against all probability in a natural way, 
the sacred Historian tells us, was accounted to him Jot 
righteousness*. Such therefore being the method both 
of God and Men in this matter, we must needs con- 
clude, that the Command was not, according to the 
common notion, a Trial only^ because it comes after 
all God's Dispensations'!'. Yet as the sacred text 
assures us it was a Trial \ and as a Trial necessarily 
precedes the employment or reward of the person tr ied ; 
we. must needs conclude, that as no employment^ so some 
benefit followed this trial. Now, on our interpretation, 
d benefit^ as we shall see, did follow : We have reason 
therefore to conclude that this interpretation is the true. 

3. Having seen the difficulties arising from the com- 
mon interpretation of the Command, let us view it now 
on the other side ; in the new light in which we have 
adventured to place It. And here we shall find that 
every circumstance of the Story concurs to support our 
interpretation. From the view given of Abraham's his- 
tory, we see, as was said befoie, how all God's rcve»- 
lations to him, to this last, ultimately related to that 
mystic fundamental promise made to hmi, on his first 
Vocation, that in him should all the families: oj the earth 
he blessed. Gop opens the scheme of his Dispensations 
by exact and regular steps ; and the Revelations follow 
^one another gradually and in order. Abraham is first 

^ Gen. XV. ^. f See Note [E] at the end of this Book. 

* Vol. VI- C :commanded[ 
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commanded to go into a Land which should be shewn to 
him — then that Land, to be possessed by his numerous, 
posterity, is exhibited before him — Its distinct boundaries 
are afterwards marked out — ^He b next assured, while 
yet childless, that his posterity, to which so much was 
promised, should not be from an adopted son, but from 
one out of his own loins — He is then told that his son 
should l>e born of Sarah — which is followed by a formal 
execution of the covenant confirmed by tlie seal oi 
Circumcision — After all this, the birth of Isaac is' pre- 
dicted : — who being born at the appointed time, Isbmael 
is ordered to be sent away ; to design with more certainty 
the succession of the son by Sarah. Here we see through- 
out, a gi-adual opening, and fit preparative for some 
farther Revelation; which, in pursuance of this regular 
scheme of progressive Dispensations, could be no other 
than that of the redemption of mankind by the 
Messiah, the completion of the whole Economy of 
GracCj as it only is the explanation of his first and 
fundamental Promise, that in Abraham should all the 
families of the earth be blessed. But now, 'the sole 
remaining revelation of God's Will to Abraham, recorded 
by the sacred Historian, is the Command to ofifer up his 
son Isaac. This com manp, then, as there is no other 
that can pretend to be the revelation in question, and as 
we have shewn it must be somewhere or other recorded 
in Abraham's story, is the very > revelation we seek ; wliich 
perfects all the foregoing, and makes the whole scries 
complete and uniform. And the place in which we find 
it is its proper station ; for, being the completion of the 
rest, it must needs be the last in order. 

Such, in the intention of the Holy Spirit, doth St 
Chrysost#i, in his comment on the place, understand 

•it to be — Tuv ^ 3HMEPAN EvrauJa poi ioKt7 Xiyuy t^v t5' 

And in this he is joined or followed by Erasmus, in his 
paraphrase. Hoc aenigmate Jesus significavit, Abraham^ 

qutiiu 
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quum pamret immolare filium Isaac, per Prophetiae spi- 
ritum vidisse Doininum Jesum in mortem crucis a patre 
tradendum pro mundi salute. — But these excellent rnen, 
hot reflecting on that ancient mode of information, whem 
the Inquirer is answered by a significative action instead 
of speech^ never conceived tliat this Command was an 
imparted information of that kind, but rather a typical , 
representation unsought, and given in an enjoined Ritej 
of whose import Abraham had then no knowledge*. 

4. Again, We find the Revelation of the redemption 
^mankind in that very place, where, if considered only 
in itself, and not relatively, as the completion of the rest, 
we should, according to all the rules of plain sense, 
be disposed to seek it. We must know then that this 
Revelation, as shall be proved from the words of Jestis, 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day^ and he saxv it^ and was 
glad^ was ardently desired and sought after by the 
Patriarch. Now the happiness ov redemption of man- 
kind promised, on Abraham's first Vocation, to come 
through him,. could not but make him more and more 
inquisitive into the manner of its being brought about, 
in proportion as he found himself to be more and more 
personally concerned as the Instrument of so grieat a 
blessing. But every new Revelation would shew him 
still farther interested in tliis honour : Therefore, by the 
time Ishmael was ordered to be sent away, and the 
promised Seed fixed in Isaac, we must needs suppose 
him very impatient to understand the Mystery of i?e- 
demption ; and so, fitly prepared to receive this last and 
supreme Revelation. This, in the like cases, we find to 
be the disposition and state of mind in the holy n:eni 
of old. Thus Daniel, by the study of the Prophecies 
of Jeremiah, understanding the approaching restoration of 
.' the Jews, applies himself by fasting and prayer for God's 
further information ; and the Angel Gabriel is sent unto 
liiai. So John, anxious and solicitous for the sufiering 

* See note [F] at the end of this Book, 

Qi 3 Churchy 
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Church, being in prayers^on^ tiie LoFd's day^was faV9ure(£ 
with all his glosious Revetetions. 

5. Ag^in, The new light in^ which thi'^- Command » 
placed, dispels all that perplexity in tlie common^iBterpFe- 
tation (taken notice of above) amskig from our idea» 
of atrial; where fA^f^ which should in use and reasonr 
go before some extraordinary favour, is made to- cooie 
after all. Bu^ bo^v, accoiniing to our sense of the Com- 
mandy the trial, a& is meet, precedes the last and greatest 
fevouF ever bestowed by God on Abraham. 

6. To confirm all this, we may consider that thi^ 
ihterpretation of the Command is most easy and natural, 
ts being intipely agreeable to^ the ancient way of com- 
municating infoimation. We have shewn * it to have 
been tlie general, custom of Antiquity, in pepscHial con- 
ferences, to instruct by actions instead of rvords ; a custone 
kegun out ofi necessity, but continued out of choice, fot^ 
the superior advantages itthath in ms^ing an impiessien;. 
Tor motion^ naturfcUly significative, which enter* at the 
©ye,, hatii a much stronger eflfect tteEKi articulate sounds 
•nly arbitrarily significative, which enters at tihe ea». 
We have shewn, likewise, by numerous examples, that 
God himself vouchsafed, in compliance to a general 
custom,, to use this way of information^ when he mr 
structed. the holy Pati^iarchs and. Prophets in lik^ Will. 

7. Again, As tlie higli impontance of this Revelation: 
leemed to require its being giv^n in the stiiong aiid; 
forcible way of actionf, so notiiing can be conceived* 
more apposite to convey the information requiiped,. than! 
this very action. Abraham desiced earnestly to be let 
into the mystery of the redemption; and God, to^ 
instruct him (in the best mariner hunuinity fe capabl©^ 
af receiving instruction) in the infinite extent of divine- 
goodness to noankindj who spared not his awn Sony but 
ieli'vered him up for us all% let Abraham feel, by e^i- 

. * See Book IV. § 4, f See lote [G] at the end of this Book^ 
t Roai.viiu32. 

perience^ 
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penence, what it was to lose a beloved Son ;-^Tdh nom 
ihy sort^ tkine only son Isaac ; the Son bora tniraculously 
when Sarah was past xrhHd- bearing, as Jesus w^miractr- 
Jously bora of a pure iS^irgia. The duration too of the 
action was tlie saDae as that between Christ's Death 
«nd Resurrectioti ; both which w«re designed to be re- 
jk-esented in it : and still farther, not only the ^d 
iarchietT0ical Sacrifice of the Son of God was figured 
in the jcomnimd Xo offer kaac, but the mtermediatc 
Typical eaci^ce, m the Mosaic Economy, was re[tfe* 
j^nted, by the peroaitted saoificcKyf the Ram o£Sared up 
(instead :of Isaac. 

8. The last reason I shall ofier in support of ^his 
|K)int, that tbe Command concerning Isaac was this 
Revelation of Christ's day^ or the redemption of naan^ 
Icind by bis death aad sufiemnga, ifi the allusion whick 
Jesus makes (in these wQrds, Abralutm rgoiced to sm 
my day^ ^ci) to the following words of Moses, in the 
Iristory of the cooimaad — Aaad Abraham calkd the name 
of that place Jdiovah'jireh: as it is said to f his day ^ Im 
the vftmmtoflMe Lord it shall h^ s^een. 

To shew that Jesus alluded to these wxirds of Moaei^ 
and had them in bis eye, wheia he speaks of AJbrakofU 
rejoicing to see bis day^ it will be proper to .consider the 
true force and aneaning of either text. Th<e wo^rds of 
Jesus have Jbeen fully oonsidej-ed already *. 

And, in the words ojf Moses — Abraham caUtd the 
name of that J^lace Jeh^jpah-jireh : (jts it is said to this 
day J In the mount of the Lord it shall be seen — we have 
the asseitioQ of Jesus confirmed, that Abrakam sam 
Chrisfs day J Qjyi was glad. 1 . Jeftomh-jir^h signifies^ 
=as several of the best interpreters agree, the Lord 
fHALL BE «Ej:Nf- But with jvhat propriety qould this 

jpaoje 

♦ See ft. 6. & «cq. 

t " Dominus mdehitur^ (says tbe learned Fatbcr Houbigant) 
^ i^y Nou vi(/e/2ir, ne ab futuro verbi aberremus., 2*^9 ^ouvidelni^ Bon 
^ iQodo quia QOQ acMi^ |ttid sit Deus visuruj», 9ti etiam ^uia in iota 

P5 *^ ^ 
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name be sjiven to it by Abraham, if, in this transaction, 
he had not seen the representation of the Lord's passion, 
which was to happen in a future age ? And if he did 
see it, how apposite was the name ! The Historian goes 
on — as it is said to this day^ In the mount of the Lord 
it shall be seen ; or more exactly to the Hebrew— j^r 
he said, in the moimt the Lord small be seen. In 
the first part of the verse, the sacred Historian tells us 
that Abraham c&lled the mount, The Lord shall be seen ; 
and in the latter part he acquaints us with the manner 
how Abraham imposed that appellation, namely, by the 
use of a proverbial speech implying the reason of the 
name — To-day in the mounts the Lord shall be seen*. 
Proverbial speeches, before the general use of recording 
abstract names and things by writing, being the best and 
safest conveyance of the memory of events to Posterity. 
Ck)nformably to this interpretation of the text, the Histo- 
rian on his entrance on the transaction calls the land of 

Moriah, 

•' ill4 visione, hominis est riWere, .Domini, videri; propter quam 
** causain Deus locum istum mox nomine visionis insigniebat. Niriii- 
** rom Deus Abrahamo id ostendit, quod Abraham vidit <$' gavisus 
** estr Tlie near relation of these words of Jesus to those of 
Moses, was too strongly marked to be overlooked by this very judi- 
cious Critic, though he considered the transaction in no other light; 
than as a Type of the death and passion of Jesus. 

• Atque hoc illud est (says Father Houbigant) quod memoriae semr 
piternae Abraham consccrabat, cum ita subjungeret Aorfie in monte, 
Dominus videbitvr ; illnd kodie sic accipiens, ut acccpit Paulus Ap. illud 
Davidis, hodie si voCem ejus audieritis; quod hodie tajndiu duratv 
quamdiu saecula ilia durabunt, de quibus Apostolus donee hodie cogno- 
winatur. Propterea Abraham noa dicit, hodie Dominus videtur, 
Xain id spectaculum nunc solus videt Abraham, postea omnes visuri 
suot, ft ad omnes pertinebit istud, videlntur, generatim dictum, cum 
omncs Uiiigenitum in monte viderint generis humanivictimamfactam. 
JJcc aliam sententiam series verborum patitar. Ex qua serie illi de- 
viant, qui haec verba, ditit enim kodie in monte dominus — Mosi sic 
iiarranti attr'ibuunt, propterea dicitur hodie in monte Domini — quasi 
xenarret Moyses usurpatumsua aitate proverbium. Nam si sic erit, non 
jam docebit Abraham, cui huic loco nomen i^ctrii Dominus videbitvr i 
qttiim tamen noniinum iiotationem in sacris paginis non omittunt ii, 
quicamque nc^mina rebus imponunt. Quod contra plane docebit 
Abraham, si de eo Moysis sic narrat, vocavit nomen loci kujusj deu^ 
TiDj^BiTUft; nam dixit, in monte Deus videbitur. 
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Moriah, to which Abraham went with Isaac (accprding 
to Jerom's interpretatibn), the Land of vision, which 
shews that the words of Jesus, Abmham sa^v my day*, 
and was glaei, evidently allude to this extraordinary cir- 
-cumstance; namely, the disposition of Abrahams mind 
on the occasion, expressed in his memorial of a new 
iiame imposed on the scene of action ; the ancient way 
of commemorating joyful and happy events. In a word^ 
J^sus s^ysj Abraham mw hh day\ and Abraham, by 
the name he imposed upon the mount, declares the same 
tiling. But as the vision was of a public, n^t of a 
private nature, lie expresses himself in teims wliich 
signify what mankind in general shall see^ not what hp 
himself hail seen — the Lord shall be seen. From 
a vague allusion, therefore, of the words of Jesus, to 
this history of the command in general, we have now 
fixed them to the very words of Moses, to which they 
more particularly refer. 

The sum then of the Argument is this — Jesus ex* 
pressly says that Abraham saiv^ and rejoiced to see, his 
day, or the great Sacrifice for the sins of mankind by 
rep}^es€7itatio?i— The records of sacred History must 
needs verify his assertion — But there is no place in 
Scripture which presents the least traces of this Revela- 
tion, except the history of the Command to offer Isaac. 
This history not only easily and naturally admits of such 
a sense, but even demands it — And reciprocally, this 
^nse gives all imaginable light to the History ; and re- 
moves the greatest difficulties attending the common in- 
terpretation of it. Hence, we conclude with . certainty, 
that the commatid to Abraham to offer up his son w as only 
an INFORMATION IN ACTION^, which, at Abraham's 
earnest request, God was graciously pleased to give him 
of the great sacrifice of Christ for the Redemption of 
niaiddnd. The thing to be proved. Two great end* 
seem to be gained by this interpretation: The one, to' 
free the Command from a supposed violation of natural 

c 4 Law;^ 
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Law; The other, to support the connexion and depen- 
dency between the two Revelations ; for this interpre- 
tation makes the history of the Command a direct 
Prophesy of Christ as Redeemer of the world ; whereas 
the common brings it, at most, but to a typical inti- 
mation. Now the Defenders* of the common inter- 
pretation confess, that ^^ the evidence of dh^eci Propliecics 
is superior to that of Ti/pts^ 

The only plausible Objection which can be made to my 
explanation, I conceive to be the following — " That what 
^ is here supposed the principal and proper reason of the 
^* Command^ is not at all mentioned by tlie sacred Histo- 
" rian ; but another, of a different nature ; namely, the 
*^ Trial of Abraham's faith and obedience — And it came 

to pass after these things^ God did tempt Abraham^ 

and said, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac — And 
*' when the affair is over, the same reason is again in- 
V sinuated: — By myself have I sworn, saith the Lordj 
" for because thou hast done this thing, and hast not 
*^ withheld thy son, thine only son, that in blessing J 
♦^ zvill bless thecf,'' ^c. 

1 . To the first part of the Objection I answer, That 
the knowledge of God's future dispensation in the re- 
demption of mankind by the death of bis Son, revealed, 
a3 B> singular grace, to the Father of the Faithful, was 
what could by no n^ieansbe communicated to the Hebrew 
People, wh^n Moses wrote this History for their use ; 
because they being then to continue long under a carnal 
Economy, this knowledge, of the pnd of the Law, 
tvould have greatly indisposed them tp a Dispensation, 
with which (as a Schoolmnstcr, that was to bring then^ 
by degrees, through a harsh aqd rugged discipline, to the 
easy yoke of Christ) God, in his infinite wisdom, 
thought fit to exercise them J. But he who does not see, 
jfrom the plain reason of the thing, the necessity of th^ 

• Dr. Stebbing, f Gen. xxiL' 16, 17, 

\ See note [H] ^t %\x^ ep(l of this Sool^, 
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Historian's silence, is referred, for farther sfrtlsfadion, tb 
what hath been already, and will be hereafter said, to 
evince the necessity of such a conduct, in other monieo* 
tons pcMnts relating to that future Dispensation. 

In the mean time, I give him St. Paul's word for this 
conduct of Moses, who expressly tells us, that he bb* 
scured some parts of his history, or put a veil over his 
foce, that the Israelite^ might fwt see to the end of' that 
LcBw which was to be abolished. And what was that end^ 
if not the Redemption of mankind by the death and sacri- 
fice of Christ? — Moses (says he) put a veil wet hisJacCy 
that the Children of Israel could not stedfastly look to 
the end of that which is abolished. But their minds 
were blinded : for until this day remaineth the same veil 
untaken ctway^ in the reading of the Old Testament ^ 
which veil is done away in Christ*. 

But it may be asked, perhaps, " If such Revelations 
could not be clearly recorded, why were they recorded 
at all ? " For a very plain as well as weighty reason ; 
that when the fulness of time should come, they might 
rise up in Evidence against Infidelity, for the real relation 
and dependency between the two Dispensations of Moses 
and of Christ '\ ; when from this, and divers the like 
instances it should appear, that the Jirst Dispensation 
could be but very imperfectly understood without a re* 
ference to the latter. 

But had not the sacred Writer designedly obscured" 
this illustrious Revelation, by an ombsion ©f the atten- 
dant circumstances, yet the narrative of such a converse 
by action was not in its nature so intelligible or obvious, 
as that where God is shewn conversing by action^ to the 
Prophets, in the several instances formerly given :{;. And 
the reason is this. Those informations, as they are 
^ven to the Prophets for the instruction of the People, 
have necessarily, in the course of the history, their ex- 

* 2 Cor. iii. 13, 14. And see note [I] at the end of this Book, 
f See note j^KJ ^t the end of this Book. . t See Book IV. § 4. 
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plaoatiODS annexed. ■. But tlie information to Abrahaqi 
being solely for his ortm private consolation (as Dr. Scott 
expresses it above) there was no room for that formal 
explanation, which made the comrnandcd actions to tlie 
Prophets so clear and intelligible. — Yet, as if I had 
never said this, Dr. Stebbing tells the world, I make 
this action of Abraham's parallel to those of the Prophets^ 
whereas (says he) it differs froyn them all in a very tnur 
ferial circumstance^ as they had their several crplana- 
tions a:nnexed^ and this had not. But to shew by example, 
as well as comparison, that obscurity is naturally atten^ 
dant on the relation of converse by action, where tlie inr 
formation is for the sake of the Actor only, I shall 
instance in a case where no obscurity was affected by the 
Historian. It is the relation of Jacob s wrestlins with 
the Angel *. The Patriarch, on his return from Haran 
to his native Country, hearing of his brother Esau's 
power, and dreading his resentment for tlie defrauded 
Birthright, addresses himself for protection in this dis-f 
tress to the God of his Fathers, with all humility and 
confidence. God hears his prayer ; and is pleased to 
inform him of the happy issue of the adventure, by a 
significative action : The following night, he has a struggle 
with %jx Angel, with whom he is suffered to make hia 
part so good, that from thence he collected God hacj 
granted his petition. This is the circumstance in Jacob* 
history, which affords such mirth to our illiterate Liber* 
tines: For this information by action concerning Only 
the Actor, who little needed to be told the meaning of a 
mode of Instruction, at that time in vulgar use, hath novr 
an obscurity which the Scripture-relations of the samp 
mode of information to the Prophets are free from, by 
teason of their being given for the use of the People^ 
to whom they were explained. 

But it may perhaps be asked, " Why, when the fulness 

of time was come^ Scripture did not break its long silence, 

) 

* Gen. xxii. C4, etc. 
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and instruct us in the principal and proper reason of 

the Command to offer Isaac ? " I answer, that it has 

done so. The words of Jesus are a convincing proof* 

Nay, i might go farther, and say that tliis is not the only 

place where the true reason of the Command is plainly 

hinted at. The Author of the Epistle to the Hebrevvns, 

speaking of this very Command, seL^^— By faith Abraham^ 

when he was tried, qffhtd up Isaac — accounting that 

Godjcas able to raise him up even from the dead, from 

whence also he received him in a figure*; EN riA-* 

PABOAHi, in a Parable: a mode of information either by 

words or actions, which consists inputting o?ie tbi?igfor 

another. Now, in a Writer who regarded this com? 

inanded action .as a representative information of the 

Redemption of mankind, nothing could be more fine or 

easy than this expression. For, though Abraham did not 

indeed receive Isaac restored to life after a real Hissolu** 

tion, yet the Son being in this action to represent Christ 

suffering death for the sins of the world, when the Father 

brought him safe from mount Moriah after three days, 

(during which tlK3 Son was in a state of condemnation to 

death) the Father plainly received him, under the cha-* 

racter of Christ's Representative, as restorrcd from the 

dead. For, as liis being brought to the mount, there 

bound, and laid upon the Altar, figured the death and 

sufferings of Christ, so his being taken from thenca 

alive, 'as properly figured Christ's Resurrection Irom 

the dead. With the highest propriety theretore and ele* 

gance of speech, might Abraham be said to receive Isaac 

from the dead m a parable, or in representation f. Bu| 

the nature of the command not being understood, these 

words of the epistle have been hitherto interpreted, to 

signify only that Isaac was a type of Christ, in the sam^ 

sense that the old Tabernacle, in this epistle J, is called 

ktype — ffr*? HAP ABO AH, that is, a tiling designed by the 

* Chap. xi. ver. 17—19, f See note [L] at the end. 

I Chap. ix. ver. 9. .. 

Hol^ 
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Holy Spirit to have both a present significancy and a 
future. Which amounts but just to this, That Abrahaia 
receiving Isaac safe from mount IVIoriah, in the manner 
related by Scripture, lie thereby became a Type. An 
ancient Interpretation, as appears from the reading of 
the vulgar Latin — Unde eum 8g in paiiabolam accepit^ 
for in parabola^ as it ought to have been translated con* 
ibrmably to the Greek. However, I desire it may be 
observed, in corroboration of my sense of the dnnroand^ 
that the resemblance to Christ^s sacrifice in all the cir* 
^umstances of the stwy was ap strong, that Interpreters 
could never overlook the resemblance, ia their comments 
oh the passage. 

2. To the seemed part of tl)c Objectioii, I answer 
thus ; It is the office of History to assign tlie Causes of 
the facts related. In tliose facts tJierefore, which havf 
several Causes, of whicfi the principal cannot be con- 
veniently told, the inferior come in properly to take its 
place. Ttius, in the case before t4s ; though it be made^ 
I presume, very evident that the principal design of thifc 
Command was to reveal to Abraham, by action instead 
oiroordsj the Redemption of mankind ; yet as this was % 
favour of a very high nature^ and coiiferred m Abraham 
at his earnest request, it \via« but fit he should approve hinji- 
self worthy of it by scmie proportionable Trial ; agreeably 
to what we find in Scripture to be God's way of dealing 
with his favouiTed Servaat*. On this account, therefore, 
God was pleased, by the very manner in which this 
Mystery was revealed, to tempt or tr^ Abraham. Where 
die making the favour itself the trial of his deserving it, 
hath all that superior elegance and beauty which is to be 
conceived in the Di^ensations of divme Wisdom only. 
Now, as the principal reason of the Comnifimd could not 
be conveniently told by the Historian, Jhis inferior one 
of the Trial is assigned with great truth and propriety-^ 
And it came to pass after these things, God did tempt 
Abraham^ and said^ Take noxv thy son, ^x. And it is to 
6 be 
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he observedy that the very manner of recording thtt 
reason she\Vs it to be indeed what we suppose it ; an in- 
ferior one.. For k is not said that God gave this Com- 
mand in order to try Abraham, which expresses a 
principal reason ; but that, in giving the Conunand^ 
God did try hira, which at most only implies an inferior 
©oe. We have said, that a Trial, wlien approved, im-^ 
plied a following reward Now a^ tliere may be more* 
reasons than one for giving a Command, so there may be 
nuM'c rewards than one attendant on a Trial. Tlius it 
was in the ease before us. And it is remarkable, that \h» 
iacred liistorisui has observed the same rule with regard 
%o the reward of the Trial as to the reason of the Conn 
H)and. The principal and peculiar reward of Abraham » 
Trial here was the revelation of the mystery of Redemp^ 
tk)!^: this the l^storian could not mention, for tlie 
leasons^ given above : but besides this, God rewarded 
Um with a repetition of all the former Promises. Tlib 
the Hbtoria¥i ccHild, and, in pursuance of the rules of 
Jiistory, does mention : — By mysclfTiaxa I sxoorn^ saith 
the Lor dy fop because tJwit Imst done this things afid hast 
Utot withheld thy son, thine only son, that in blessing 
t 'will bless theCy and in multiplymg I mil multiply; 
thy seed as the stars of Heaven, and as the sand which 
is upon the sea shore ; and thy seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemies ; atidhu thy seed shall all the 7iations of thi 
mrth be blessed^ because thou hast obeyed my voice *\ 

On the whole, Tliis Objection to the interpretatioir, 
&e only one I can tdiink of, is so far from obscuring, and 
weakening, that it adds- great light and strength unto it 
For, ad nutting the sense htire j.roposed, to be indeed the 
true, we see the Story must of necessity have been told 
iii the very manneir we find it to be recorded f*. 

Before I conclude this part of the Discourse, I selmll 
but just take notice how strongly this interpretation of the 

* Gen. xxii. ver. 16, & seq. 

jr See aote [Mjat.the eudof this Book« 
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Command concludes against the Socinians, for the real 
tacri/icc of Christ, and the proper Redemption of man- 
kind. For if the Command was an information by action 
instead of words, the proof conveyed in it is decisive ; 
there being here no room for their evasion of its being a 
^giirative erpressim}^ since the figurative action^ tiie . 
original of such expression, denotes either a real sacrificey 
Or notliing at all. 

11. 

I come now to the other part of this Discourse, viz. 
lb shew, that the interpretation here given intirely dissi- 
pates all those blustering objections which Infidelity hath 
raised up against the historic truth of the relation. 
*" They say, " God could not give such a Command to 
Abraham, because it would throw him into inextricable 
doubts concerning the Author of it, as Whether it pro- 
ceeded from a good or an evil Being. Or if not so, but ' 
that he might be satisfied it came fi'om Gop," it would 
then mislead him in his notions of the divine Attributes, 
and of the fundainental principles of Morality. Bemuse, 
though the revocation of the Command prevented the 
homicide, yet the species of the action ccnnmanded not 
being condcmtied when it was revoked, Abraham and his 
Family must needs have thought Human Sacrifices 
grateful to the Almighty: forasimple revoking was not con* 
denming ; but would be more naturally thought a peculiar 
indulgence for a ready obedience. Tlius, the pagan fable 
of Diana's substituting a Hind in the place of Iphigenia, 
did not make Idolaters believe that she therefore abhorred 
Human Sacrifices, they having before been persuaded of 
the contrary, from the Command of that Idol to offer 
tip the daughter of Agamemnon." — This is the substance, 
only set irt a dearer light, of all their dull cloudy dis- 
sertations on the case of Abraham *. 

1. Let us see then how this case stood : God had 
b^en pleased to reveal to him his .eternal purpose of 

* See note [N] at tbe tnd of this Book. ^ 
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ttiakiqg 9S& mankind blessed through him : and likewise 
to confirm this promise, in a regular course of successive 
Revelations, each fuller and more explicit than the other. 
By this time we cannot but suppose the Father of the 
Faithful must, from the nature of the thing, be become- 
very desirous of knowing the manner how this Blessing wa» 
to be brought about : A Mystery, if we will believe thc^ 
Author of our Faith, that engaged the attention of other 
holy men, less immediately concerned than Abraham, 
and consequently less stimulated and excited by their 
curiosity : — AndJEsvs turned to his Disciples,, and said 
privatehfy Blessed are the eyes ivhich see the things which 
ye see. For I tell you that many Prophets and Kingsi 
have D£SiR£D to see those things which ye see, and have 
fwtjeen theni, and to hear those things which ye hear^ 
and have mt heard them *. But we are assured, by the 
sameauthority, that Abraham had, in fact, this very desire 
highly raised in him ; Ahi^ahcmi rejoiced to see my day " 
(says Jesus), and he saxv it, and was glad; or rather. 
He rejoiced that he might see, INA IAH*; which 
implies, that the period of his joy was in the space 
bejtw^n the promise made, and the actual performance 
of it' by the delivery of the Command; consequently, 
that- it- was gi'antcd at his earnest request f. In the^ 
second place, we shall sliew from the same words, that ' 
Abraham, at the time when tlie Connnand was given, 
KXKW it to be that Revelation he had so earnestly re- 
quested. This is of the highest importance for the 
understanding the true nature of the Command. — Vour 
Father Abraham ixjoiced to see my Day, and he saxv it^ 

and Wa^ glad, 'Afipa^n* i zto^yI^ u/a«v iJyaA^*«<ra1o INA 

lAH* Tuv ijpffa* 7nf f/x-nk* y^ i^ii, ^ %«f^« ^^ have 
otecrvcd that JW %, in stric^t propriety, signifies that 
he might see. The English phrase, — tosee^ is equivoQal 

* Luke:^. 23, 24. 

t Thus all the Eastern Versions understand if : Si/r. Cupidus fuit 
Vidcndi. — Pers, Cupidts erat ut videret. — Arab^ Exoptavit videre. — 
4iihiop. P&sid^ravit^ guvisus est ut videret, 

and 



8lid atnUguous^^tiid/jBeins d that 

'i»tkmnlid:4fec;(W the 'foturo, i-tkMi Jk wm pnmimdhe 
^AhMtf «r I ;bul tbe origibal;. ftou % fans only <the iaMer 
iMRS0a /Sortfittt^eteAt phufilyiliytbguidbsrtmKciifiboent 
periods of Joy | tJie fivsl^. \^\iMk>U.wm.pif^&niMdyi^ 
isffeev the second^ wben-ibt*ircltia%»^da'7 <Andiil<i&ao be^ 
'KRhierred^febat, according lo the exact use uDftkeivtaMfs^ 
)xi iyg^hj^mofMu li iiQplied the l:uiDubuaaBi ptesnm^ndatb 
ttfaOiHserlain expeetation of aa approacbiDig;bli8»isi§;:|]|ider« 
.frtood^aaly in the gross, occasteos ; .ttnd^r in ^(w^thiitisalm 
JMad aeitlddjotf which arises fihm our.kDOiBkdgc^xittitfae 
ipos^eaaioQ of it ' fiut the Transklors^ perfaaps/fiiat^vp* 
.ptt^nding that there was any tiui&faetweBQ the Gra^ to, 
'jKe,'WxA the actual jfeeiMgytxxrwditj hein^icddiJtosee; 
aa if fit had been the Paraphrase, of-thc; Poet 'NtHKuilt,^ 

whereas this History of Abmbam hathjptainl;r^«)<|niee^ 
distiDtl periods. The first contains. Gidib's; pMOiasieita 
grant Abraham a request, when .he rejokeA that ike ^shoHid 
vst ;^ liiisy' for reasonswgiven abore, wa& wbdy emitted jby 
the. HistoiiM : Within the second period wWddthttitte-. 
Kvery '6f (he Command, witli which Moses^. )|odg|aiit' 
begins: And Abraham's Obedience/ tbrougli^ wbicHiiie^ 
iow OuiiiST^dajf and mas ghdi inciudeaxthevthiscUf^. 
Thus the Patriarch, we find, bad' a pKniK»se iiidiiMm 
request shoukl be granted; ali(£,iQv regard 4kAtbafv|N^n 
jnise, an action is cotninaiKled,. jwMch,:>at iAiatdtj»ae;ai^ 
:& eoomio^i mode of' information ;! Abratom. 4he9e&)0e. 
mu^t needs know it was the very inforu^t^ se-'tnlich 
requested, so graciously promised, and feo ^mpatiehtly 
'expected. We conclude then, on tlie whole, that this 
Cpmmand being only the Grant of an earnest req^^ 
iindykno^vn by Abraham, at the time of imposing/ te^ bQ 
.such Gratit, hfe could not possibly have any dqwbt^q- 
cerniog the Author of it, lie waa soliciting tli&^jtjod 

' •♦• See note [01 ftt the enc} of this Bo(ik. ' ' 

t Seeuote[P3atU)t-«i)ilo(U)itiUwQli*^ . . .. ■..•'■.. f^gi 
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• » 

of Hcuvm to reveal to hitn the Mystery of Man's Re^ 
dempticm, and he lieoeived tiie information, in a Com'% 
aaand to ofiier Isaac ; a Revelation^ that had the closest 
coonexion witb> and was the fullest conipletbn of, the 
viiole seiies of ithe preceding Revelations^ « ^ 

2. For, (as we shall now shew, in answer to the second 
part of the objection) the Command could occasion no mts-^ 
takesconcemingthe divine Attributes; itbeing/as wassaid; 
only the conveyance of an information by actiofi instead of 
ttardSy in conformity to tlie common mode of converse in 
tlie more early times. This action therefore being mere 
ficenery, liadNO moral import; that is^ it conveyed or 
implied none of those tntmtiojis in him who commanded 
ity and in him who obeyed the Command, which go along 
With actions that have a moral import*. Consequently the 
hffunction and obedience^ in an action which hath no such 
iinporti can no way affect the moral character of the per* 
sons concerned : and consequently, tliis Command could 
occasion no mistakes concerning the divine Attributes, wit}x 
regard to God^s delighting in human sacrifices* On the 
contrary, the very . information conveyed by it, was tlie 
li^^hest assurance to the person informed, of God's good" 
%i\\ towards man. Hence we see there was not the 
icast occasion^ when God remitted the offering of Issiac, 
titat be should formally condemn human sacrifices^ to 
prevent Abmham or his family's falling. into an opinion, 
tliat such Sacnfices wexe not displeasing to him f, any 
more than for the Prophet Abijah;}:, when he had rent 

• See note [Q] at the end of this Book, , . 

f See note [R] at the end of this Book. 

t " And it came to pass at that time, when J^pohoam went out of 
•* Jerusalem, that the Prophet Abijuh the Shilonite found him in the 
« way : uud he had clad himself with a new garment : and they two 
*' were alone in the field. Ai)d Ahijah caught the new garment that 
^ was on him, and rent it in twelve pieces. And he said to Jero* 
*• boam. Take theb 'ten pieces; for thus Vaith the Lord the God of 
^ Israel, Behold, I witi reud the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, 
** and will give ten tribes to thee," \ Kings xi. 29 — 31. The circum- 
itance of thb new gg^erit was not insignificant : It was to denote 
tbc Power of theJungdqtn at that time-in its iiill strength an^ikistre.' 
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Jen>haarii*8 garment bto twdve pdeoes to derxite ^ eft* 
suing division in the tribes of Israel, to deliver a moral 
precept against the sin of despoiling, and insulting our 
neighbour : For the command having no moral import^ 
as being onl^ an information by action, where one tbii^ 
ktood for the representative of another, all the conse- 
quence tluit could be deduced from it was only this, that 
the Son of God should be ofiered up. for the sins of 
mankind : therefore the coiUceptiohs they had of hum aw 
aACRiFiCES, after the command^ rh\i&t needs be just the 
same with those they had before ; and therefore, instruc- 
tion, concerning the execrable nature of tliis Rite, was 
not only needless, but altogether beside the question* 

But this assertion that a scenic a l representatioii 
HAS NO MORAL IMPORT, having been misunderstood 
by many, and misrepresented by more (though nothing, 
as I then thought, could be clearer to men versed in 
knoral matters) I shall beg leave to explain myself.—* 
He who dKrms that a scenical represefttatmi has no moral 
import J cannot possibly be understood to mean (if inter- 
preted on the ordinary rules of Logic and Comaum 
sense) any thing else than that the representation or tiie 
feigned aetion has none of that specific morality which 
is in tbe real action. He can never be supposed to 
mean that such a representation could never, even by 
accident, give birth to a moral entity, of a difierent 
^ species ; though it kept within, much less if it trans- 
l^essed tlie bounds, of its scenical nature. Give me leave 
to explain this by an instance or tKO. The Tragic scene 
we will suppose to exhibit a Pagan story, in which a 
lewd Sacrifice to Venus is represented. Now I say this 
scenical representation has no moral import. But do I 
mean by tlds, that there was no immorality of any kind 
in the scene? Far from it I only mean that tha<; specific, 
immorality was absent, whidi would have existed theref, 
had the action been real, and not feigned; I mea(i 
idolatry. Again, ayaother set of Tragediam sepreaent tiie 

Conspiracy 
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Conspiracy against Juliiis Caesar in the Senate-house. 
This, I say, has no moral import: for neither could tlic 
ibllbwers of C«sar s Cause call thesci fictitious Conspi- 
rators, enemies to their country ; nor coiild the warmest 
lovers of liberty caH them patriots- But if in this repre- 
scntaticM), the Actors, instead of exhibiting an imaginary 
assassination, should commit a real one, on the body of 
the personated Caesar, Who ever supposed that stich a 
dramatic representation continued still to have Tio moral 
mpo7't? The men who. committed the action drbpt their 
personated, and assumed their real character, being in-* 
stigated by interest, malice, or revenge; and only waited 
a fit opportunity to perpeti'ate their designs under the cover 
of a drama. Here indeed, the parallel ceased. Th6 
feigned Conspirators transgressed the botfnds of a repre- 
sentation : while the real death of Isaac must be supposed 
to make part of the scenical representation, in the Com* 
nmnd to Abraham. But it should have been considered, 
and ^vas not, that I employed the principle of di feigned 
repre^ntutions having no moral import^ to firee the 
Command from the infidel objection that it was an 
tK^ined sacrifice; not from the objection of its being 
4tn etffoined deathy simply : For a human Sacrifice com-^ 
mended was supposed to discredit Revelation, as giving 
too much countenance and encouragement to that horrid 
superstition ; whereas, with regard to a simple death ccm^ 
mandedy to justify this, I was ready to confide in the 
common argument of Dimes, taken from God s sovereiga 
r^ht over his creatures : Whose power eould instantane* 
owlyTepair the loss, or whose goodness would abundantly 
reward the act of obedience. Yet the fair and candid. 
Dr. Rutherforth represfents my position of a scemcal re^ 
fresei^tation^s having net moral import y to be the same 
mth saying, that though an action be ever so vile in hseif^ 
'^U) if it he done to represent somewhat e&e, it h^ its 
1lM^re and becomes an indifferent one. — ^ilad I t)ie pre* 
sumption to believe, that any tldng I could say would 

D 2 better 
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better liis heart or luend his head, I should recommend 
what hath been here said to his serious consideration, 

3. And now we see the weakness of the tliird and last 
part of the Objection, which supposes this Conimand 
capable of aibrding a temptation to transgress the funda- 
mei>tal prmcipies of tlie Law of Nature : one of which 
obliges us. to cherish and protect our Offspring; and ano- 
ther, not to injure our Neighbour. For as, by the Com- 
. viandi Abiabam understood the nature of man's Redemp- 
ition; so, by tlic nature of that Redemption, he must 
know bow tlie sceuical representation was to end. Isaac, 
he saw, was made tlie person or. representative of CAm^ 
difiiig for us : Tlie Son of God, he knew, could not 
possibly lie under the dominion of the grave. Hence he 
muskt needs conclude one of these two things,. eitl^er that 
Gop would stop his hand when he came to give.the sacri- 
ficing stroke: or that, if the Revelation of this o^ystery 
. was to be represented throughout in action, that .tli(?i) bis 
. Son, sacrificed under the person of Chi^ist,, vijas,. upder 
the same person, soon U> be restored tp life : accowttif^, 
: (as he \^ ell . might) that God was abk tif. raise Iiim up 
-evenjrom the dmdy as^ the Author of the. Epistle to tlie 
, Hebrews*, who seems to have been fuU.qf th§ idea Uercj 

/ explained, assures us he did believe, - 

Now where was tlie temptation to. violate i|ny Brin-? 

.; ciple of Alocojity in aj^ this? The La^ of Nature oom^ 

; mands yu to chefu^h ^nd protect our ,offtif})rjug; , \Vasi 

that transgressed in giving a sti'oke whpse hurt wa^ pre-, 

. sently to .1^ repaired ? . Surely no more than if tjie stroke 

• had been, in vision: The li^w of Nature forbids all in-, 

jury to our FeJIow-creature ;. And was he injuned^ who, 

by b^ig thus liighly honoured, in becoming the sepre^ 

jsei^tatl^. ()f the Son of <jdd^ wus to share w^ his Father 

Abraham in the rewards pf his pb^<ljei^ Bijit t^^gh, 

ad welteei Abraham could have no struggles wi(h J;dni9el( 

from: any doubts that he bight violate Mpi^alfty bX pc^g 

obedienceL 
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obcTdienoe to'tiiB Command ; yet did the merk of that 
obedience^ where the tiatural feelings were so alaoned^ 
deserve ^tUtiie eilcbmiuihs bestowed upon- it in Holy 
Writ. For, in expressing hi$ extreme readiness t© obey, 
he declared a full confidence in the promises of Gods 
From hence we may deduce these t\Vd corollaries. 

1 . That the noble Author of tke Chardcteiistics hath 
shewn as much ignorance as male\roience, when he sup« 
posed fiiat Abraham's sheviing no extreme surptm on 
this trying Revelation was from the favourable notion he 
had of Human Sacrifices, so common anumgst the inha- 
b'Uants of Palestaie and other neighbourh^ Nations*. 
For we see the reason, why Abraham, instead of being 
under any extreme surprise^ was (as Jesus assures us) 
under an extrenie joy^ was because he understood the 
Command to be a 'communication of that Mystery in 
whidi he had so earnestly requested to participate ; and, 
consequently, that Isaac must needs, at length, come 
safe and unhurt from that scenical represedtaticm, in which 
he bore the principal part. ' 

2. That Sir John Marsham's suspicion of Abraham s 
being struck by a superstitious imagination f id as ground* 
less, as it is injurious to the holy Patridrch. Kay, the 
very examples he gives might have sliewn liim the folly 
of sucti insinuations: For, according to his inferences,^ 
Human Sacrifices were never ottered but in cases of ^eat 
distress : Now Abraham was at this time in a full state 
of peace, security, and affluence. 

Thus, we presume, it appears that thb Comnvand^^A 
a mere information by action : and - that, when regarded 

* See notift [S] at the end of this Book. 

t -^Ex istis satitm tit ceUigtte kanf ..AbrahBmJentaiumem non 
fitiife Kcv«»yv^ii)f«f iii}y fv^«|»ip« actionem innovatam ; nan reccns excogita* 
tam^ ted ad priit'mos Cananaorum mores designdtam. Jfforrendi sacri* 
jidi listtm apnd Phixniees frequentem indicat fot^kyfiuif ff' PhoeniceG^ 
^ io^Kfl^i iu magntf periculis ex bello, fame, pestilentia, cl^ssimonim 
** aliquefn ad id suffragiia publicis delectum, sacrificabant Salurno* 
^' £t victimanim taliupi plena est Sancboniathoni» histdnaPbteni* 
** cice schpta, quam Pbilo Biblius Gtxce interpretatut est libris 
^ Qcto/' Canon. Chron. p. 79. 

P3 ia 
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in this view, all the objections against Gob's giving it to 
Abraham are absolutely enervated and overthrown* 

For thus stands the case. If the trial of Abraham's 
fiedth aad obedience were the commanding a reiU sacrifice, 
then was Abraham an Agents and not a bare Inshiwient; 
and then i$ might be pretended that God commanded an 
human agent to act against humanity. And his right 
over his Creatures cannot solve the difficulty, as it may 
when he employs a mere instrument to perform his WUi 
upon them. But if the trial were only the commanding 
a scenical representation, the command had no moral 
import ; and consequently Abraham was not put upon 
any thing morally wrong; as is tlic offering up a human 
sacrifice. 

I have transcribed into the notes, as I liave gone along^ 
some of the mostconsiderable Objeotionsiny Adversaries 
have been able to oppose to this interpretation of the 
COMKANB TO Abbaham : which, I presume, wheq 
fairly considered, will be no light confirmation of it. But, 
as I have no notions to advance, not founded in a sincere 
desire to find out, and do honour to, Truth, I would by . 
no means take advantage of an Adversary s weakness to 
recommend them to the public favour. I hold it not honest, 
therefore, to conceal the force of an Objection wliich I 
myf^elf have to ofier, by far more plausible than any that 
these learned Divines have urged against it The .objec- 
tion is this, " That it is difficult to conceive why a cir- 
cumstance of such impoitance to Revelation, which 
removes one of the strongest argunjents against its truth, 
and at the same time manifests a real connexion 
between the two Dispensations of it, should never be 
directly and minutely explained aind insisted on by tiie 
Writers of the New Testament, though Abraham s His- 
torian might have had his reasons for concealing it.** 
Now, to my own Objection, I suppose, I may have leave 
to reply, That many truths of great importance, for the 
support of Religion, against Infidqlity^^ were taught by 

Jesus 
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Jesus.'tt) hh Disciples ^amongst irhidh, t reckoh this T»^ 
terpretation to be one) which never came down, by their 
conveyance, to the Church. But being, by the assistance 
of God's Holy Spirit, discoverable by those who devote* 
themselves to the study of the Scriptures with a pure* 
mindp have, for the wise ends of Providence (many of 
which are inscrutable tb us) been left for the industry of 
men to find out: that, as occa^n required, every -Age 
m^t supply new evidence of God*s Truth, to put tat 
sikficethe ignorance of foolish men: and in propprtion 
as the poiwers of Darkness prevailed, so might the Gospel- 
li^t break out again ti-ith fresh splendor to curb and 
repress them. In support of what is here said, I beg 
the Reader to reflect on what is told us by the Evangelist^* 
of the conversation between Jesus (after his Resurrec- 
tion) atid thie two Disciples journeying to Emmaus; 
where their Master says unto tiieni, OfoolSj and sUm of 
heart ta believe all that the Prophets have spoken! 
Ought not OHrist to have suffered these things^ and to 
enter into his gl&ry ? And beginning at Moses and all 
the Prophets, he expounited unto theic the things 
concerning himself^. Now, who can doubt but that many 
things were at this time revealed, which, had they been 
delivered ddwn to Posterity, in Writing, would have 
greatly contributed to the improvement of Eusebius's 
Evangelical Dem&nstratian ? Yet hath Providence 
thought fit to order matters otherwise. But, that the 
Apostles used, and made a good use too, of those Expo- 
sitions, long since forgotten and lost, we have great 
reason to believe froxn their amazing success in the con- 
version of the world, by such an application pf Mosei 
and the Prophets^ to Christ. And if I be not much de«^ 
reived, ajmmgst the Truths thus inforced, that^ which I 
(Mnesome to have discovered in the Command to Abraham^ 
held no inferior place. Let the unprejudiced Reader 
judge. St. PauZ', making his Apology betore king 

• Luke xxiv. 25, a6, 27. 
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Agnppa, concludes hia Defence in tliese words : Hmmg. 
therefore obtwied kelp -nf God^ *i continue unto this day 
mfn&fsmg both to small and greaty saying none other 
ihinga^han thos^ xukich ithe Prophets arid Moses bfd 
SAT SHOULD i^inij^^ that Christ should suffer j and 
that : he should he the .first thai should rise from the 
dead\ -: The Greek' is rather .steonger, in pittiicating 

thiS: circUQistiUlQfljX)f Moses,r^-£if n oj v^o^mi ixJixwmu 

f^xx«rrMir ymrim, KAI MX1IH£« Now where, let^me. 
^kj in all ^s. Writings, but in the Commandta Abraham^ 
is 4hepe the least .trace of any such circumstance, as that 
Cbrist'siotUd ss^er, and thst Me should be tiiejirst that 
should rise from the dead?. Nor is it to. be. found there,:. 
^vkl^s ^ : Gommand be. . understood: in ^he sense I have 
g^yen to it'-T-pTi / . ■ » ■'• 

; 6ut this js ^e state. ;in which it hath {dieased Provi- 
denqe.. to |)lace the Church of Cbrist: With^aJhwdant 
evidence in han<^ to 9up[k>rt lit^olfiifagmnst the attacks 
of Infidelity ; yet, niueh} of :tbis' divine^: Treasure left 
sealed up,^ to exerciik 3Mr>jFl?2^,.aTtd (in titne of ..need) 
to excite Q^it'JMustry^ fat it was not the intent of Pn>-. 
vidence'thatuPiie^oftbese \rirtues. should thrive 'JUt lim '. 
ex-penc^if^ (be^'^tbcr; but tiiat Industry sbouMiaa well ^ 
b^4ie5^^l^dt;jlbb{tl&:m search, as Faitb, hy. peace 

WjittiU^itfg..- iFbdaefore when.iny learned Advcfrsaiy t* 
inf ^der,sjl rwill bdlieve, to advance the Christian Eaitb, ! 
v^iiiiiDliisceuragie Christian Indilstry, by calunmiating, 4 
an4i/!pendering= suspected what he .is: pleased to :C%\\ I 
zxPERiMENTS in Rcligion, it is, I aui/&fi*aid,. at;best«s 
hxj^iM jlieiah without kncmledge. Indeed, M. Paacil 
asMbes > tbis . conteonpt of esperimenis to.: a dttferent ti 
C8^ttse-TT7 CeuKT qui sont oapaUes. der inventQirsoat * 
races,'' . says he. . " Ceux qui n mventent point sont ^ 4 
pl|it( grami Jiombre, & par consequent, les plus fortf^ jvs 
et^yoila pourquoi, lors que les Xnventeun» cbercbent \iat 

^ Acts tcxvi. a^i as ; and Jk> thf^ same {kirpoee, xUi. 31* ~ ^ 
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gloire qails meritent,iKnit ce qu'ils^ gaghent^d^eiit; qih^oa "^ 
les traite* de\Vi»iON STAIR E».- It is twic, if -men vritt 
come to the study of ScHpture with imwasheti bands^ that 
is, -widioiit a.due reverence for the dignity pf those sleicred *' 
Volumes^ at; which . is' as ill, with unpurgcd heads^ that ' 
is, heads stuffed with bigot systems, or made giddy^ with ^^ 
cabalistic flights; they will 'deserve that title which Pai^cal'^^ 
obeenreBiBtsol-ufijusldy given to those who deserve best- ' 
of thePuhliGi v; ■ - ' •* 

., But -td*1netam. to those with whom I have principal 
concern.', rl make no question but tiiy Freethinking - 
Ad vecsarieB, to /whose temper and talents I am n6 ■ 
stcanger, .'.will be^ready to object, 

i.: '* That theit: giving a solution of a difficulty in the 
Old Testament by the assistance of the New^ considered 
together a9:radiking^ up one intire Dispensation^ is an 
ui^ii^'Utsjiof: arguing against an Unbeliever : who sup* 
p6i>ing.lK>tk:itlter Jewish and Christian Reli^ons to be 
j^itoi ofi^conse^uence supposes tbeto to be independent 
oi(jme»abotfaer ; and that this pretended relation was a 
(OittHranceof the Authors of the later imposture to give - 
ittdaDH^I^'by ingrafting the young shoot into the trunk 
o£m* 6ldi4>urishing Superstition. . Therefore, w«tt .tii^ ' 
say, 4£vM'9 ^oold argue with success agahist tfaeoi^ we mlist ■'- 
se^tO Motion of j their difficulties in that Religion aloQi^ * 
frofid'^rhidi^tbey ibrise/' — Thua I may suppose them to 
ar^dJ* 'Andil apprehend they will have no reason to say ' 
I htfie fOitn worse arguments into their mouths than they - 
•ife accustomed :to. em ploy against Revelation. . * 

ii:Mply then, tbiitit wUl adibit of no dispute^'4iiit tfaat^ <i 
if Ibey- may: hanre tbe> liberty of turning JuimlIsm and i' 
CtaasTiAKiTT into two Phantoms of tbeirown dfe'visin^ • > 
they will have a very easy victory over Both..;rThis is ' 
n cAd tricky wd baa been often: tried wdth*sttcoess.v^^ B^ 7 
tfas slight^f-btnd^ conveyance TiNbAx >faatb jug^^ ' 
fools out of their. JS^ligioo. . For^ j^b. welirl((M>wn bodk 
written. by h|m against Revelnticnit be hat)^,jtaken. ad^ 
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«i.iK • "^ ineH.rrj»Ji#i! oi some late Divines to lay 

'••i'-v-i* •'<'*' Christianity is ovLY a re- 
.^_ ^c iitmton *t Nature : The consequence 
•HI. /iiitsTiANiTY and Judaism are 
,^.* h-w' ••.f.niss But sure tlie Deist is not to 
X ..41 n%t:iiCTons, in the place of those Re- 
.♦^.^•tai> ci> overthrow. Much less is he 
•<..*.•*/* n tbdr talsity ; as the laying it doim 
. ^ tiiu Christian are two independait 
4««iiJi\ s^: because Christianity claims many 
lies to divinity from and under Judaism^ 
H;m>vs will not, yet. Christians of necessity 
(ci^ion as tliey find it And if they 
.^ uMtxitons to either Economy, they must 
, .41. 'nnoiplc of Dependency. And while 
.. .k^,ki it'd^ionings will not only be fisiir and 
... . ^civ solution, on such a Principle, will, 
X .ca t inination on* the paiticular point in 
V. .1 new proof of tlie divinity of Both, in 
•vw.iii^ such a relation, connexion, and de- 
•v..^^ccii two Religions of so distant times, 
.v-iiic about by chance, or by human con- 
uv :"i»«^ ntvds be the eflfect of Divine pre- 
via, k IX'ist, therefore, to bid us remove his 
a : (ic principle of independency^ is to bid us 
V ii^^uui irue on a principle that implies itsf 
iK Ni!w Testament giving us no other idea 

\ auia a* of a Religion dependent on, con* 

., uiu UK^ completion of Judaism. .-, 

. « ^ > ^ I06C UH to be in this excess of complaisance 

..w .-^^^Aics ; and then see whether the ingenuity 

..vv |>i^iicc would not equal the reasonableness 

.aiaiivi. Without doubt, were we once so 

,.,aiKnv their Chimeras for the heavenly 

, Aiv<.:;aiion, we should have them amongst 

V o^i u^x)n the prevaincation. I speak not 

. ^ ««u iht^ tact bath already happened. Cer* 

tain 
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tain advocates of Reli^n, unable to reeondie to tbeir 
notions of logic, the ^ense of some Prophecies in the OM 
Testament, as explained in the applications of the Writers 
of tl)e New, tbou^t it best to throw aside the care of 
the j£wi6H RciLioiON, (a burden which they could as 
ill bear as the rebellious Israelites themselves) and try 
to support the Chbistian^, by pix)ving its divine Origin 
nal, independently and from itself alone. Upon this 
Mr. CoLtiNS (for I have chosen to instance in these two 
general dealers in Freethinking ; the small retailers. <rf 
it "(^ntshing as fiist as they appear ; for who now talks 
of Blount or Coward? or who hereafter will talk of 
Strutt or Morgan ? *) that the world may see how little 
they agreed about their own principles^ 01* rather how litde 
r^rd they paid to any principles at all ; Mr. Collins^ 
I say, wrote a book to exclaim against our ill faith ; '-and 
to nemind us o^ and to prove to us, the inseparable con^ 
noaoB between the Old and New Testament This 
was no unseasonable reproof, howsoever intended, for so 
egrqgkms a folly. I will endeavour to profit by it; and 
manage this Controversy on their own terms. For what- 
ever prevarication appeared in the Objectors, I conceived 
they had demanded no more than what they might rea- 
sonably expect But the advantages arising to us from 
tlus management soon made them draw back, and 
retract what they had demanded ; and now they chicane 
with us for calling in the assistance of the New Testa- 
ment to repel their attacks upon the Oldf ; while, at the 
same time, tliey think themselves at liberty to use the 
issistance of the Old to overthrow the New. Let the 
Friends of Revelation, however, constantly and uniformly 
bold the insq;)arable connexion between the two Dispen- 
latimis ; and then, let our Enemies, if they will, as they 
fairly may, take all the advantages they fancy th^ have 
agljnst ua, from the necessity we lie under g( so domg. * 

• See note [T] at the end of this Book. 

^ See taoU [U] at the end of this Book* 

In 
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In a vrovdj We give them Judatsm and. Christianity 
m Religions equally from Heaven ; with that reciprocal 
dependence on 42ach other, which arises between two 
things bearing the mutual relation . of foundation and 
superstruct4ire* They have it in their choice to oppose 
our firetonsions, either by disputing with us that dcpen- 
dency, or raising difficulties on the foot of it. But while 
:they only ^/T^ofe it visionary ; and then argue against 
eadi . Heligipn €m that supposition, they only beg the 
qi]«?stion. t Avifi while they do that, we keep witbin the 
.rules of good 'logic, when we reniove their objections on 
that; principle of depende^Ky laid down in Scripture* 
This restrictive' rule of interpretation being however still 
observed^ That, in explaining any difficulty in the Old 

«. Testament, we never, on pretence of such dependency^ 

, Imake the genius and manners of the times in questic^^ 
and serve ourselves of tliose of the later Christian period, 
as Collins (whetlier truly or no, let Thcin look to^ who 
are. concerned in it) upbraids some defenders of Cbn^ti* 
tni^ fox doing. This rule is here, I presume, observed 
with suii^qicnt exactness ; the foundation of my interpret 
tation of tiie Command being tiiat ancient ml^ of 
converse^ so much at tiiat time in use, of anwersing by 
Ktiom. . 
: II. ])ut. the Adversaries of Revelation, how easily 

. aoevet *theyj may be confuted, are not so easily. siU^c^^ 
They.ttrc ready to object, that we fly to the old exploded 
refiige^of a type, which the Author of the Grounds and 
JRiXtsonf ^f the Christian lUliglon hath shewa to be 

^ mionary and senseless^ the mere illogical wMmsy of 

. ' Gahalirtic Jews.; To this I answer, 

. K:They are doufaily mistaken. This interpretation is 

\ D0l./oand£dl;iQ bs^ typical sense whatsoever ; the persoa 

n^iilC Jsaac. oni^tbe Mqi^ being no more a Type of Christ 
tiian the six letters that compose the name are a Type 
of him; but only ^n arbitrary mark to stand for the idea 
^Christy as that word does. So that their cry against 

Types^ 
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Type*, whatever force it may have, does not at all aflfi^t 
thb interpretation. « 

2. But, secondly, I say, A type is neither visiomiy^ 
nor senseless J notwithstanding the disgrace which thb 
luode of information hath undergone by Uie niad ajtwse^ 
of Fanaticism and Superstition. On tli^ contrary, I hold 
it to be a just and reasonable manner of denoting one 
thing by anotlier : not the creature of tlie imagination^ 
made out of aothing to serve a tuni ; but as natural and 
apposite a figure -as any employed in human converse. 
For Types arose from that original mode of conunuoi- 
cation, the coircersbig by actions : the difference tlieie 
is between these two modvS of informati(Hi being only this^ 
that, where the action is simply fiigmjicative^ if has> ^ 
moral impoj^t: For example, when Ezekiel is \AA to shave 
kis beardj to weigh the hair in balances, to divide it int§ 
thtee parts, to burn one, to strike another with d^ani^^ 
and to scatter the third part in the wind^, this action 

' havihg no metal hnport is merely significative of infer- 
matiou given. - But when the Israelites are commanded 
to take a mate Imnb without blemish, and the whole wseni^ 
bhf of the congregation to kill^ it, and to sprinkle tlic 
i4oodupon the door-posts ^^ , this action having a mortU 
hnport as being a religious Rite, and, at the same time, 
representative oi something future, is properly typical. 

■ Hence arose the mistake of the Interprdters of the 
Qoonnand to offer Isaac. These men suppodng^ tihe 
action commanded, to have a moral import, tL^hemg only 
for a trial of Abraliam's faith; and,, at ttie sametime^ 
seeing hi it the most exact resemblance of the death of 
Chbist, very wro^igly concluded tbatSction to he typical 
which was merely signi/icattve : and by this meai»i 
leaving in the axrtbn amoral i?np€^ti su^eati^ it to all 
thoie ca\^ls of infidelity, which^ by taking awiay? all 

-moral import,.^ not b^loa^ng to it^\rare here e&toely 
e?tded« ■ :^r■> 



• Ezek. V. 1, «. " t Ex6d. iK;5,^;7. 
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But it being of tlie highest importance to Hcvdation 
in general, and not a littfe conducive to the support of 
our arguEnents for the Divine Legation of Moses in par- 
ticular, to shew the logical truth and propriety of Typei 
in actioHy and Secondary semes in speech, I shall take the 
present opportunity to sift this matter to the bottom. For 
having occasionally shewn, in several parts of the pre- 
cedin<r Discourse, that the references in the law to ti)e 
GOSPEL are in typical represenfatiansy tfnd searndtrry 
senses ; arid the truth of Christianity depending on the 
real relation (which is to be discovered by such rcfe- 
tences) between the two Dispensations, it will be mcum* 
bent on me to prove the logical troth and propriety of 
TVPEs in action, and secondauy sexses in speech. 

And I enter on this subject with the greater pleasure, 
ms one of the most plausible books ever written^ or likely 
to be written, against Christianity, is intirely leve^ted at 
them. In this enquiry I shall pursue the same method 
I have hitherto taken with unbelieving Writers; eiainiiie 
only the grounds and principles on which they go ; and 
having removed and overthrown these, in as few'vi^ords 
as I am able, leave the superstructure to support ftseif^ 
as it may. * : 

SECT. VI. 

THE book I speak of is entitled, " A Discourse of 
the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion,^ 
written, as is generally supposed, by Mr. Collins; a 
Writer, whose dexterity m the arts of Controvei^y was 
so remarkably contrasted by his abilities in reasoiring and 
literature, as to be ever putting one in mind of what 
travellers tell us of the genius of the proper Indians, wha^ 
althou^ the veriest bunglers in alt the fine arts of 
hianW operation, yet excel every body in slight of hand 
and tibe delusive feats of activity. 

The purpose of his book is to prove that Jesus' was 

an impostor: and his grand argument stands thus, — 

12 ** Jesus 
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^ JVffOB (w be shews) claims under the promised M&h 
diab of tbe Jews ; and propoflps himself as the Ddivere^ 
iMt>|^esied of in their sacred &ooks ; yet (as he attempts 
to (rtiew) none ctf these Propt^^esies can be understood of 
Jesus but in a secondary seme only; now a secondary 
sense (as be pretends) is fiuiatical, chimerical^ and con- 
trary to all scholastic rules of interpretation : Conse- 
qaeiidy« Jesus not being prophesied of in the Je^isik 
Writings, his pretensions are false and groundless.**' — 
His conclosidn, the reader sees, stands on the joint sup- 
port of these two Propositions, That there is no Jewish 
Prophecy which relates to Jjesus in a primary senses 
ttid That a secondary sense is enthusiastical and unschb^ 
lastic. If either of these fail, his phcmtom of a conclu* 
Aaa sinks again into ndthing. 

' ' Tltoush I shall not omit occasionally to confute the &r^ 
yet k'i^'the felsehood of the second I am principally con^ 
cerfied to expose — ^That there are Jewish profrfiecies which 
fdate to Jesus in their direct and primary sense, hath becR 
}Mroved with much force of reason and learning ; But, that 
secondary Prophecies are not enthusiastical and unscko^ 
%utiCf hath not been shewn and insisted on, by the 
iWriters on this Question, with the same advantage. The 
truth is, the nature of a double sense in Prophecies 
bath been so little seen or enquired into, that some 
Divines, who agree m nothing else, have yet agreed to 
second this assertion of Mr. Collins, and with the same 
frankfiess and confidence to pronounce that a double 
sense is indeed enthusiastical and unscholastic. To put 
a stop therefore to this growing evil, sown first . by 
-SociNUS, and since become so pestilent to Revelation, 
js not amongst tbe last purposes of the fpUowing dis- 
t^ours^. 

I. It hi^h been shewn, that one of the most ancieiit 
4md simple Models of human converse was communicating 
4be cbJAceptions by an expressive Action. As4his w«s 
of fiuniliar use ia Civil mattejrs^ it was natural to carry 

it 
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it into UdHjgmis. Heocei we see God g^vii^ lijiWiltHig-' 
tiqnstD the Prophet, ani^lbe Prophet deliirarvig.G<)d*s 
commaiids to the People^ iu this veiy qaanoer. 7%i|ft.$iLr 
the nature of the action^ both in civil and religipi^ 
matters, is exactly the S£^iie. 

But in Religion it sometimes happens that asTANB-* 
i!iG Information is necessaiy, and there the Action must 
he continually repeated : This is dona 1^ . hdding OMt 
the particular Truth (thus to be preserved) in a reU- 
^ous Rite. Here then the Action b^ns to diai^ k$ 
nature ; and, from a mere significative mark» of onlyoyt^i* 
tran/ import like words or letters, becomes an aqtiitfn 
of moral import^ and acquires the new name of tyjpe^ 
Thus GoD» intending to i*ecord the future ; sacrifk^ypf 
Christ in Action, did it by the periodic Sacritice ^<9^ 
^lamb without blemish. This was not merefy «■() so 
]>iB£CTLT significative of Christ (like the (Bmiiaiflind 
to Abraham); but being a religious Rite, and soliavii^g^ 
a moral import^ it was typical^ though not dir£C9£»y 
sigmjicativey of liim. The very same may be said^of 
the Temporal rewards of tlie L^w ; tliey were, properjiy 
typical of the Spiritual rewards of the Gospel, and hit 
a moral import of ttieir own, as being the real . sanction 
of the Law. 

Again, It hath been shewn* how, in the gradual cul- 
tivation of Speech, the expression by Action was im- 
proved and refined into an allegory or Parable; - in 
which the words carry a double meaning; having, besides 
their obvious sense which serves only for the Envelope, 
one more material, and hidden. With this figure of 
speech all the moral writings of Antiquity abound.- But 
when this figure b transferred from Civil use to Religious^ 
and employed in the writings of inspired Men, to ocmvey 
infcHinatibn of psgrticular circumstances in two distinct 
. Dispensations, to a people who had an equal concern la 
botlii it is th.cn yrhat we call a double sense ; atid 

... ^ In tb( pitecediBg.vdliiiae. 

undergoes 
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oflllM^oe$^ the Tery same change of its ifature that an 
' e Jipr t MiW dt^ion Underwent when converted into a 7^; 
tlmt is,^b0& the meanings, - in the pouble sense; are 
of moral itnport ; whereas in the Allegory y one' only of 
the meanings is so : And this (^hich arises out of the 
very riatufel of their conversion, from Givil to Religious 
matters) is the only difference -between rajfrrciwve iic- 
#«M^ and TTPEs; and \y^yveen allegories and do^bIte 

»EN«E8. -. 

. From hehce it appears^ that as types are only Teli- 
gioiis en^emve ActionSy and double senses only re- 
^pOi}» AllegerieSy and neither receive any change but 
what the veiy matmer of bringing those CMl figurfes into 
Rekgum necessarily indn^oes, they must needs have, in 
Atllis their tredatitious state, the same logical fitness 
ctht^Hihlid in thdr natural *. Therefore as expressive 
btMnnff^isiA AUegorieSj in Civil discourses, are esteemed 
.^piOfienHuid reasonable modes of information, so mtist 
VTtt»l!» and IK)UBLE senses in Religious; for the end 
Itbf both is the same, namely, comm^unication of 
^KHOWLEDGE. The conscquence off this is, that Mr. 
iMGollins's proposition, that a secondary^or double semtis 
^.eathusiasHcal and umcholastic (the necessary support %f 
his grand Argument) is entirely overthrown. 
: This lis the true and simple origin of types" and 
DOUBLE vaENSES* which our adversaHes, through igno- 
rance of the rise and. progress of Speech, and unaciquain- 
r.tance with ancient Manners, have insolently treated as 
the issue of distempered brains, and the fondlings of 
• Visioiiariea and Enthusiasts. t 

::• II. Haying thus shewn their logical propriety, or that 
, they-are rational Modes, of information, I come nbw^o 
: yindUcate thdr Jf2e/rgt6f^ usCj and to shew tliat they are 
. veil suited to £Aa£ JRcligion in which we find them* eila- 
^ (doyed.. J An Objection which, I conceive, tniay b€f male 
to this.use^ will lead us naturally ioto our Argument 

* Set ^ol« [X] At the tnd of this Book. 

. VW..VI. E The 
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qf mc^j/^ for ge^^efal ipforqokatiQQ, vre^e employed, ^ 
HjDgtlfc to » my^fiqt^ mr^tbm 9f kfWPk^ ; wJricb 
^loiigb it n^ght bq expedieat, ufirful, %qd evcaa oecoti^ 
syry both Ir civil |f Aixgi^i aad in tAI'SR ^Rticii0«f/. 
cpi^ld oevej^ be so i^ mo&aI' MATTsja9,*and iti T«x 
THUS ^ELiQiQ^ ; fiw tbia hayiiiig nothkig tp hide fraoa 
any of its followers, Tj/pes and Double senses (ihi^ 9m» 
I]pQ^«^^9^s c^vey£^e qf kfjpw}^^, in Saored natters, 
^bicb All^/)ric wor4s, of Acihms^ ai^ in Civil) weve allGh^ 

g^er unfit tci W eo^l^y^ W it-'' 

'|:q tl^, \ aij^H^a):, 'f be Jf^i^i^ «]&ttoiOK, in wbkb 

l^e ry/]^ ai^ i^^im}4m:y ^^ns^^ ar^ to b^ founds >cai 

1^^^ t9^ on/e. 4\^^ V^S^e Qja^y; j^t aa. tbe CfiEiariAK 

ia, c^e];ad tO; alL Mankkvl : K<;^ 1^ Cbvistian, as Mi*-' 

^o)liost bim^ellb* l^J^E^ to. prave^ j^^esaea ta* b» 

g(9(;u^ded cm t^ Jewj^lv If tb^r^re Cbristuaaity- wa«t 

i^jt Ojnly pfofcss^y^ but: i^a% grounded on Judaism 

(ai^d the supposjiti^c^ is steiptly' logical m a defence o^ 

Types and BouUp sen^^s^ wbgi^ reality depend on. thft ' 

r^ty of d)^ reiaj;ipn)^ tib^i^ Judaism ^'a& ptfepapaiory - 

to, (^b^t^a^ity^ ^Pfl ^l^H^^iiby tbe ultimate end oi 

Judaism : But it is not to he supposed thaitbene shpufidi 

}f^ QXf. iptire silence; <;ogg^iing tbia. uttiaaal:e' Religion 

(jljupr^g tl^?, p^^p^pa^iHy, wb^n the notice oi it hbs not 

QPly ^Hg^/RllW^rb bu.^ Y^y,eHi>ed^ i. First, to dbnm 

* In the preceding volume. 

t *■ Christianity is founded on Judaism^ an4.tl^e New Testacacpl 
'^ on the Old; and Jesus is the per^OQ said in the New T&«tttmeDt 
" to be prq{nise4^iQ,the Ol^* un^er thechani^t^ of the ^£#8149 of 
^ the JewB^ who, as such only, cl^iips the ol^edi^uce apd i>ubmi||sjp^ 
"of thf worfd. Aqcoridingly it is the dwign of the authors of. tlse 
<< New^ to liTOve all the p^ts of Cl^xii^i^»^t|t:&^^\^^Q^^'f}|^^ " 

•* vt^hich is said tp contain the words of etcrnfiljtjf^ ^ftd:tp,r^r9|^(, 
** Jesus and his apoeilcs bs fulfilling by their mission, doctrines, and . 
<f worJcSf th;^ prediaiou^ of the Prapfysts^ the. historical parts* of; tbf 
^ Old Testfkiueni, and the Jewish I^avv.;, ^klf^i^ l^fit; is e^esi»^ g^ . 
« to proifli^yoii or testify Christianity/* Grounds and Reasoiw, 
&c. pp. 4f5. ' 

those 
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tht»« titidcr the pf^p^Atdiy ReKgiott, by just degrees tit 
tte tQtimdtjs; a^fbvision the more necessary, As fhtf 
niiXxiit ahd g^muS of the twb Religions ^fere dMFeretit, tlitf 
6fie cfutial, th(S other spiritual : 2. Secoddly, to rifford 
cohvitteitig evidttite to fttthte Ages, of the truth of that 
Ultiindfe ReBgioh ; which evidence, a circumstantial pre- 
diction of its advent and natui*e so long beforehand, 
eiSbciuailly does afford *. The Ultimate Religion there- 
fore iftust have had sbfne notice given of it, in the Pre- 
J)aratory : and nothing was better fittefd for this pur j)ose 
fhafl the hypetholical genius of the Eastern Speech. 
Thus, ^hen Isaiah says, Unto us a child is bdtn, liiito 
lis a son is givetty and the government $haU be up6H 
hi^ shoulder : Jnd his name shall be edited, H^d7iderfut^ 
Caumeltory The Mighty God, the Everlasting Fdihe'ry 
tM PrifiQB of Peace, Mr. Collini observes, it is thcf 
eastefii hyperbole which prevents our seeing that i 
Jeivish Monatch is literally and directly spoken oi. 
Should i^'6 allow this, yet we still see, that such ^ lan- 
guage was admirably fitted to contlfect together thk Jtrst 
And second Stnies : the hyperbole becbtnmg st iintpl6 
^eechy when transferred fronfi a Jewish Monarch to' the 
Dion^rch of the world. 

Oui" neit inquiry will be, i^ what ind^tmr this notiC* 
inust n^eds be given. Nt)\t the nature of the thing shews 
Xki it could not be dh-ectly ^d openly ; so as to b6 un- 
derstood by the People, at the time of giving : because 
this Would have defeated God's intermediate purpose ; 
whfch wfts to tr£iin them, by sf long discipline, ufider hi^ 
ptepaif {(tory Dispensation, Fot", this being a Rdigiofi 
. fbaiftted 66fy on terhpordl Sdnctlons, and buMened with 
a Mfiitie altd tifesome Ritual,- had the Pe6ple known it 
to' bc^ oftfy pteparatory t6 atiother,- founded on beftef 
J^tdMies arid easier Observances, (hfe'y Would rie Ver have 
bom the yoke of the Law, YMt would hetve shaketi 6^ 
itsAt srobjtttiioti to looses befbrfe ih€ fulness offtnie hail 

«; ) brought 
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brought their spiritual Deliverer amongst them ; ^ aSj^ with- 
out tJiis knowledge, they were but too apt to do, on every 
imaginary prospect of advantage* But St Chrysostom 
will inforce this observation with more advantage. ^' Had 
the Jews (says he) been taught from the beginning 
" that their Law was temporary and to have an end, 
" they would have certainly despised it. On this ac- 
^* count, it seemed good to the divine Wisdom to throw 
" a veil of obscurity over the Prophecies which related 
" to the Christian Dispensation *." This information, 
therefore, was to be delivered with caution ; aiid con- 
veyed under the covert language of their present Eco- 
nomy. Hence arose the 6t and necessary use of types 
and SECONDARY SENSES. For the only safe and lasting 
means of conveyance were tlieir public ritual^ and 
the WRITINGS OF THE PROPHETS. And a Speaking 
qctioUy and an Allegoric speech^ when thus employed, 
had all the secrecy that the occasion required. We' 
have observed, that in the ' simpler use of speaking by 
Action^ the Action itself hath no moral import : and so, 
the mformation having but one moral meaning, that 
^hich it conveys is clear and intelligible. But where a 
Rite of Keligion is used for this Speaki^ig action, there 
the action bath a moral import ; and so the information 
having two moral meanings, that which it cpnveys is 
more obscure and mysterious. Hence it appears that 
this mod^ of speaking by action, called a type, \% 
exaptly fitted for the information in question. .Fust so it 
is again with the secondary sense : In the mei^e 
allegory y the representing image has no moral iinport: 
in the secondary setue, for a contrary reason (which tlie 
very terpi imports), the representing image hath a moral 
import ; and so, acquires the samejitting obscurity witji 
information by lypes. For the typical Ritual, and the 
double Prophecy y had eaxrh its obvious sense in the 
present nature and future fortune of the Jewish Religion 

_ , ^ * HoauUa pri^na, De prophetarum obscuritat^. 

and 
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and Republic. And here we are easily led into the! 
essential difference (so much to the honour of ReVela- 
tion) between the Pagan Oracles or Prophecies, and the 
Jewish. The obscurity of the Pagan arose from the 
dmbiguityy equimcation or jargon of expression ; the 
obscurity of the Jewish from the figurative represen- 
tation of things. The First (independent of any 
other Religion) proceeded from ignorance of futurity ; 
the Latter, dependent on the Christian, proceeded from 
the nec^ity that those to whom the Prophecies were 
delivered should not have too full a knowledge of them. 

Dr. Middleton, indeed, would. fain persuade us, that 
the OrdcIeSy ov, as he chuses to call them, the Prophecies 
of the Pythian Apollo, were neither better nor wcn^e, 
but exactly of , the same absurd construction with the 
Scripture Prophecies. He would hardly venture to 
controvert what I have said of their logical fitness and 
propriety, as a mode of information in the abstract^ 
because this would shew him ignorant of the nature and 
progress of human converse. Much less, I suppose, 
would he say, that this mode of information was not 
suited to the genius of the Jewish Religion ; since he 
owns that to be only a preparatory System calculated to 
open and to prepare the way for one more perfect; and 
consequently, that it must be so contrived as to connect ^ 
and at the same time to hide from the vulgar eye, the 
two parts of the Dispensation, and the relation tliey 
have to one another. Now there is no conceivable way 
of doing this but by types and secondary senses. What 
then occasioned this insult upon them? That which sup- 
ports all our free Writers in their contemptuous treat- 
ment of Religion, their mistaking the abuse of the thing 
for the thing itself; and giving the interpretations 
of men, or the Doctrines of Churches, for Articles of 
faith or Scripture . history. . What hath been here said 
will shew the extreme weakness of this ingenious man's 
parallel between the Scripture Prophecies and the Oractes 

e3 oC 
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qf tljo fy^m ApQllp.-«-" The pRoypECiff ^ thf Pyn 
!* tljiaa ApqUp (s»y« l»e) wen? iadfBed oiM^tHi equivei^ 
pnd ambiguoqs, adipittiiig fipt pnly dtisnnit j^at c»nt 
f r^ry aensp^ j $m? thftt (h? rfianw:*«r hf re given of t^e 
'' Scripture Prophecies w^s uadoul^tedi^ t(\ie of thiwis 
that no event cot^l4 f^tntin tb§m to Qi^ 4fii§i9immt* 
- ^H^.i tt^^^ thfijf ^^^^ qrigiaallff capabUi qfmwy. For 
f ' if the ohviQus s^i^e fwJed, 4s \\ oftfo M% te tjie i^vm 
^^ qf those who ac^ ^p^n '% thef» was anpth^ ^wfiyi 
^V iQ reserve, to secMre t;h^ veracity of the QrwVl ; tiU 
'^ this veiy character of its «rnbigU9M« M)d aiitfflwjk^l 
^' ^nses, confirmed by foq^taQt oJMierv^ti^ gra4mtlly 
.'' ^\\\{Y its credit, aiMi ^^Uy 4«t«c^ th« iippostHve*/' 
Tlid Prophecies qf the Pjfthian, 4p^o t^mt obeev,ri(^ 
^^moul and awbigwm. 4^4 this (a^y» he) n^ae the 
iljiaructer qf the Scriptur€ Proph^^iiefi. Just Qth^wise, 
1^ is seei) abpye. Scripture Prophecies wer^ eAu^fr^ i 
ld\jX the obscurity arose neith^ fropE^ eqt4i90C^tiw POjr 
9fnl>i£uity (which two quaUties proceed from the E^r 
I^i^Ssion) but from the fgurefive repre^tUatim qf 
<F^iN6s« So that the ohscuritjf, which the Pylhiaxi 
Qracle axid the Scripture Prophecies had ip cpqn^MM)) 
^ri^ing from the mo^t different grounds, the cbar^ter 
i;^ven of the- Oracles, that no event could restrain th&» 
to (m dei^rmimt^ sm^ whe^t thejf were origimU^ cap^ 
jljfi of vim^i by iu> means belongs to t)ie Scripture; Fro^ 
^ tfhecies, whatever the men he writes against (who ^ppev 
to know as little of the x»ouji^l£ senso of Prophecies w 
kapiself ) alight ima^gua^ for though eqm^mal ami am- 
Mgwm £x?R£ssio^ nrwy make a speech or wiiJi;ingi 
vte^ the ol^yects are unconiined, capable of nuixijf 
tmfesj yet a Jignratvoe, vcpre^itatit^ qf TitiNQ^ cm 
fff»t no imte senses thw twA tp the obscurest Propheqjf. 
Hefice it will follow,. tl>«rt wl^le th^ iijvpedient in, suppof i- 
'ipg 1^, Pythipn Or^le%, by hftvipg 1^ s(?we alwa^* ip 

* £jUtmip^tM)n of the BiBhop of London's Discourses on Pro- 

reserve 
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ifaiar^tmMii^ the ifi^q^ wikid grai/Mlfy 'im fll€» 

cwiki^iBmlJimify dtfm the imfotmpei VM j£so^e^ 
of a gMeown\knr SEtaz at Pit3^:$hecy^ r^Mve td ffit^ 
€Dth[deMry Dfepmfi8ieSon\ T^iU Mc^s^rfly tend t& ^Sli'^ti^ 
Mil ^stiMidh clM difiM oi%in of Si^H|)tlil^ PrbpiS^^ 

h ccffmettiftg^'td^Mhir t^M^ de^eft^tM klstigio^, ttk^paffe- 

firi|H»ut»i7 0^ tto Giihsr ; «t^ gdcif m^tiitily to reflect 
Nght 4i{M) tils Mh^. H«ft^d ^ s^ iim Sidspem^ 

flboM^ took it ti»,6 hl^ bl^ tlUlt the Bib)^ mai cod'iUpteJf 
bf l3le etff^mim of JEst;^^ Whfit^s, d^ttfe vei^ su^t^biri^ 
im ^ «^m€ldi«0e a<9d to- dltitn^el' ReK^,^ wMcti^ tlAiif 
fOUd i»m h^y tti^ M^ body of Pi^fif^ies" &i^e 0}<l 
^MWmit tSlMing td the I^^il^ iiiiis%^ fKt^ddfdifig tb^ att 
Adrid^MEi* d^imei^ mS efs^^edAidii^yy ne«^ be pf^ipAietgi^ 

Mfy ttl" till^tv im dtel^^^^ li^iA knaVef^. And Cbus) as 

dcAto' under t^ JdwM r^icniy m>t Ahdilig fhd deKiHiBd 

ift'afif p»6^itv^^8lt th# Jem h^re cl&m]{lt^ ttifeif-' oviV 

terip^tf^id pi^6 s^fe ^l^^simtiPi^lmf. 

4li^ jMrk;b E(m<mt/ ) tto iie)»r^ qti^fg^tioh ^ Whdfflis» 
ttW)rl(6]«idi^editH^«^ thi»^ sftai)^ <<»tde^6«jK te'^s^ 

t lj gAfM ^r reasoning, the example, given shall be of 
^r^Es and DOUBLE SENSES emplojwil e^fliin- flifi^c^ts 

niAtkail U)i^ Jmx^M d^^ 

■ ; i/l*dwiSofeoMffif«iicdic^ *;tlfpK 

o^ ttie redmptiwifrem Ejsjfp*^ '^^ stril^ngi tb)^ bleod 

-■:'-'t • - • " E 4 on 
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on theside-postSy the eating flesh with uoleaveDed bread' 
and bitter herbs, and in a posture of departure and ex•*^ : 
pedition, uere all significative of their bondage, andr 
deliverance. This will admit of no doubt, because "tiae^- 
Institutor himself has thus explained the Typc-^^Ani. 
tlunc ^halt shew thy son (says he) in that day^ say^ - 
ingy This is done because of that which the Lord did. 
unto me when 1- came forth out of Egypt. And it shall bt: 
for a sign unto thee Upon thine handy and for a memorial 
between thine eyes ; that the Lord's law may be in thy 
mouth : for with a strotig hand hath the Lard brought 
thee out of Egypt Thou shalt therefore keep this.ordi-r 
nance in his season from year to year *. As therefore ife 
was of the gpnius of these holy Rites to be Typical or 
significative of God's past, present, ^ind future dispen- 
satiohs to his people, we cannot in the least doubt, but - 
that MoseSy had he not been restrained by those im- 
portant considerations explained above, would have told 
them :that the sacrifice of the lamb without blemish was a 
Type, a sign! or memorial of the peath of Christ. 

2. With regard to double senses, take this instance 
from Joel : who, in his prediction of an approaching . 
ravage by Locusts, foretells likewise, in the same wordsy 
a succeeding desolation by the Assyrian army. For we 
are to observe that this was God's method both in ; 
warning and in punishing a sinful people, Thu^ wbeil, 
the se^en nations for their exceeding wickedness were to 
be exterminated, God promises his chosen people to 
send hornets before them, which should drive out the 
Hivite, the Canaanite, and the Hittite from before 
them X. Now Joel, under one and the same Prophecy, 

contained 

* £3eod. xiiU 8, & scq. 

t Exod. xxiii, ^23. This, tbe author of the book called the 
" Wisdom of Solomon" admirably paraphrases:—** For- it w^ 
<* thy will tQ destroy by the hands of our fathers both those om 
** inhabitants of thy holy land, whom thou hatedst for doing- most 
** odious works of witchcrafts, and wipked sacri^ces;. -and alsorthose 

merciless murderers of children* and devourers of jnah's' flesh, 

CI gad* 
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contsSoed'.m tdiorfiriit.aiKl second Chapters of his'book^' 
foreteU^y >as. wfi say/ both these plagues; the locustist 
in the:, primoy^f seiise, ^d the Assyrian army in the' 
^ccw»&iiycr-" Awake, ye drunkards, and weep ; and hawF 
all*.yietlrinkers of wine, because of the new wine, for it' 
is cut off fcom your mouth. For a nation is come up 
qpon my land, strong, and without number, whose* 
^ teeAk. are the teeth, of a lion, and he hath the cheek- 
tt^etb of a great lion. He hath laid my vine wast^ 

V jeukI barked my fig-tree : be hath made it clean bare^' 
^' and i»8t it away: the branches thereof are madeif 
" -white ... The field is wasted, the land moumieth; for' 

V the' com is wasted : the new wine is dried up, the' 

^^ oil hn^isheth. fie ye ashamed, O ye husbandmen ^ 

" howiy.O ye vine-dressers, for the wheat and for the 

" barley ; because the harvest of the field is perished*.— 

^' B1q«i^ ye the trumpet in Zion^ and sound an alarm in 

^^ my holy inountain : Let all the inhabitants of the 

** land tremble : for the day of the Lord cometh, for it is 

" nigh at band ; A day of darkness and of gloominess, 

" a dtty of clouds and of thick darkness, as the morning 

^^ spread upoti the mountains: a great people and a 

^* strong; there hath not been ever the like — A fire de- 

*^ voilreth before them, and behind them a flame bumeth : 

" the land is as the garden of Eden before them, and 

" behitid them a desolate wilderness ; yea, and nothing 

^* shall 

''."*■'•■ 

1 " and the feasts of blood, with their priests out of the midst of their 
1 ** idolali^s crew, and the parents that killed, with their own hands, 
! " 8oul9; i destitute of help: That the land which thou esteemedst 
! " abov^ dll'otheiC might receive a worthy colony of God's children, 
** Nevertheless even those thou sparedstas men, and didst send isasps^ 
*^ forefitkner^ of thine host, to destroy them by little and little. Not 
" that thou wast unable to bring the ungodly under the hand of the 
" righteous in battle, or to destroy them at once with cruel beasts^ 
'* or. with ofte rough word: But executing thy judgments upon them 
^ by little and litlle, thou gavest them place of repentance, not 
^ being' ignorant that they were a naughty generation, and that 
*^ theifl' malice was bred- in them, and that their cogitation would 
f never be changed."* Chap. xii. ver. 3, & seq. 

f Chap. L Ter. 5, & w^ 
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^;0hdL escape them. The appeaNtace of liiMi h'U 
^ itfae appearance of hofses ; aiid a& honeifieii) 0# Aril 
^itiiejr run. like ti)e noise of chariots on the topi of 
^.siouQtaiM shall th^ leap, tike the noise of a^itee 
^ of fire that devoureth the stubUe^ as a stronig people 
V set m battle array. Before their face the pe^)i& shall 
^ be inu€h pained: all fiioes sbali gMher Uaekness. 
^ Usey shall run like mighty nw), tiiey sbliU dimb tfie 
*^ vail like men of war; and they shall march ererf^ecte 
.*> CH» his ways, and they idialt Mt bfeak their Mtiks. 
^ Neithec shall one thtust another^ they shall wdk mfery 
^ €»ie itt his path: and whai they M tqion the saMrd, 
^ tfifsy shall not be wounded Tbl^ shail nm to and 
^ £ro ia the dty ; they shail fuft upon ther wati^ they 
^, shalK ctiBEib up tipoa the housea; ttiey shril ilitir iiH at 
^ the windows Uke a tUeC The eaftH shall qtialae facibre 
^ theao^ tiie heairens shall tpsmbte; theuiscar aadnhe 
^ aKxm shaU be dark^ and the stara sllHi&- withdbaM^ 
^ shining V 

. The fine eonvivsiois ci the sobjects la iieiaariaifaie. 
Hie prophecy is delivered in the first dwpSor^i — JMke^ 
fe ^rdmrd^,, Sx. and repeated in the seccan^-^JUanr^ 
i^ trun^ in Ziom, fta In tk^e frit ^^^P^ the 
l^oeirsta aie described as. a peopk ;H-JPor «.> "lasijikr a 
$Gme ti^up(m^myl(mdy$trwig andwiihcni^ Bu^ 

Aiat we may not be mistaken ia tiie vmrnaitx:. soose; 
namely the plague of locusts, the ravages described • are 
th& ];ayages of insects : They lay waste the iAne^ they^ 
ituit ike ^g^trecy make the branches cleau bOMfi and 
withet the corn and frmt-trees. Iw the secMMh efaapCer, 
tb(& hostile feofls are described as [ocmt&.'t — Aa^ima 
a^oRiTTNG s PR-BAD WON TMK wsmiirrmN9i Vkeop' 
jmruncc of than is as the appearance of kor^es^aiif as 
I mmmm 99 shall they run^ ms astroi^ peeplasilt in 
^atth array. They shall ran Lricx mghty- m^ "they 
sUi^mk'th wdi hm^ men, afmip^ But thati^e snay 

'^^CBap.ir. ver. t ta fO. i" '''^^ 

.not 
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nf * iv^^ w^ipy, ttoy we compared, we bm, tot a 
wii^ty «ritoy. Thi9 9trt, in (^e eoateftture of the Pro* 
fimwfi U truly ^¥ine i B$ii renders oU chicane to aimde 
^dtmbkmiie mfkfi\^. For k^ lome plftoea of Diii 
Frqptoey) dm'^hbt/i vmct9 mml xm^ bo imdmiioQd ; 
lo ofbenii ^Ai(im h^ mr. $q that boDi aeiwa arc of 

necessity to be admit^, An(i herQ let XM obMTva, that 
ba& (h« Qoinineotit^^ w tit^is Prophacy but attsodad to 
^iiatureo(th^d^^/^#ei0«f, they would not have su^^ . 
tbefiM^ven to be 10 ^qfxbarraosed ; nor have spent w much 
liwfi; w iSrc)^ the PropM from an im^gjuoaiy ambarras 
(thQi# ^ ^ OKpenoe of tb^ ccngitext) on account of the 
WEQie Prophecy's haying in one part that a^nifioatioa 
frmmnii wlncb, in anotbfflr/ is s^tn^hrff- A ciroumstanca 
aa &r from (iml^ieg m ii>aoQuracy» that it gives the highest 
flf||6m:e to the disicoivrse; and joina the iwo senses se 
if^Qsely as to c^vi^te all pretaneo for a division^ to the in* 
Jury of the Ifoly Spirit Here then we have a Douati 
IWI^Ms not wmg ffoax the interpretation of a single 
^VW^4 WfA SP gbni^ioua to nustake, but eS a whole a^ 
wry Iwge desfiriptive Prephecy. 

J^UitW this species of 4wble, pr^heey, when confined 

ti^tbe amnts of onQ sin^Q Dispensation, takes off the 

jE^ plsM^sible i^macit;k>n tp primartf and secondtny senses 

W gisneralft it H»ay ^ot; be improper to give another iiv 

StMdPe^ Qf - it) wbkh shaU be taken firom a Time when one 

y^/W^ ie^ e}iipect to find a (kmi^ prcpbecy eaip\cy^y I 

UpMAit vindav^ tba Gospoli Dispensation. I have observedy 

I^Hi^wJiifr^. Qc ^ther, that tbQ £eoNaMV of Gracb 

^ <hisVu^ l^^^^ ^ nothing to. hide or to slaadofi^ oul, tik^the 

l^W/^ ij^ had Simall i^cjcasieift for t;^piml Rites or C^eie- 

^tirns^ <Qr. foe Ptof)^eQJc^ with a ^ottA/b jerissr; and that 

:1tera^l« ti^ ara not tei b^ e:iq^ed> oorinde^arothey 

|» Uftfeandi, wder the' Gospel. 
;: .Yjtf tiK easMpft]^ I apiajboul togteaiaaa aicnittdons 
exception tp. ti^ Ipner^i tcuth^.. TbiSf explswtion of this 
2 eiLaxa^V^ 
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exianpte will rectify a great deal of embarras and mistake 
concerning it, and, at the same time, support the general 
Tnih. The Prophecy I mean, is that in which Jesus 
forctels his FIRST and second coiiiNG iw Judgment,. 
not (Mily under the same ideas, but in one and the same 
Prediction, as it is recorded, in nearly the same terms, by 
Matthew^ Mark, and Luke; tliough omitted by St. John, 
£)r.the reason hereafter to be given. 
V But to comprehend the full import of this Prophecy, 
it will be proper to consider the occasion of it Jesu»> 
after having warmly upbraided the Scribes and Pharisees 
^om he found in the Temple, with their superstitious 
•buses of the Law ; with their aversion to be reformed ; — 
jmd their obstinate rejection of their promised Messiah ; 
left them with a dreadful denunciation of the ruin * then 
hanging over their Civil and Religious Policy. His Dis- 
ciples, who followed him through tlie Temple, greatly 
affected with these threats, and. yet possessed with the 
jiatiodal prejudice of the Eternity of tiie Law, pointed as 
be passed along, at the Temple Buildings^ and desired 
him to observe the stupendous solidity and magnificence 
of the Work. As much as to say, " Here are no marks 
' of that speedy destruction which you have just now pre- 
dicted : on the contrary, this mighty Mass seems calcu- 
lated to endure till the general dissoluticm of all things.*'. 
To which, Jesus, understanding their thoughts, replied, 
that in a very little time there should not be left one stone 
upon another, of all the wonders they saw before them. 
And from thence takes occasion to prophesy of the speedy 
destruction of the Jewish Nation. But as the bare pre- 
diction of the ruin of that splendid Economy would be 
likely to scandalize these carnal-minded men, while they 
Staw nothmg erected in its stead, by their Messiah and 
Deliverer, it . seemed good to divine Wisdom to repre*- 
sent this destruction under the image of their Messiah's 
codung to execute judgment on the devoted City, and of 

* Matt xxiii. MaA xii. 34, Lukci xvi. 35. ' '/' 

his 
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his rsdsing a new Economy on its rum; as was done b; 
the establishment of the Christian Policy *. 

But yei, as this was to be unattended with the circular 
stances of exterior grandeur. He relieves the picture of thq 
Church-miitanti erected oh his coming to JVT>oi 
Jeeusaleh, with all the splendours of the Church- 
triumphant^ which were to be displayed at his second 
eoming to judge the World. And this, which was 
so proper for the ornament, and useful for the dignity of 
the Scene, was necessary for the completion of the Sub- 
ject, which was a full and entire view of the Dispensation of 
Grace. Thus, as Joel in one and the same descrip- 
tion had combined the previous ravages of the Locusts 
with the succeeding devastations of the Assyrians, bo 
here, Jesus hath embroidered into one Piece the mter- 
mediate judgment of the Jews, and the final judgment 
of mankind f. 

Let us now see what there was in the notions and izw- 
guage of the Jewish People, that facilitated the easy in- 
troduction of the secondary setise ; and gave the styles 
which was proper to that sense, an expressive elegancQ 
when applied to the primary. * . 

The Jews, besotted with their fancied Eternity of the 
Law, had entertained a notion tiiat the destruction of 
Jerusalem was to be immediately followed with the de-. 
struction of the World. This made the closeness in tfjft 
connexion between the primary and secondary sense of 
the descriptive prophecy, easy and natural; .and as it 
made the two destrucdons scarce dividual, so it left n^ 
room to distinguish, in any formal manner, between tlie 
first and second coming in Judgment, , • 

The old prophstic language was of equal use and ad- 
vantage to interweave the two senses into one another^ 
which the not ion' here mentioned had drawn, together an^ 
combined. The change of Magistracy, the fall of Kmg- 

* See Julian, or ^ Discourse concerning *his attempt to rebuild :tbc 
templci ^ 
t Matt. xxiVf Markxiiiv Lqk^xxi. . ' . 

^ doms^ 



4oiM, thd fiie reT6ltitioAs of dtaiM, &it^ di§ScH^, 16 tiMr 
old language of ]^<(p]ratidn, by dbdfttef s iti the fl^vfefl^ 
trf Hit fall o^ Stafs, and by eClipSeS bf the g)«atef Ldmi- 
Mfieil. This adiifiirably sef ifed the purptise of cbhvfeytef 
both eveiM ufidef the s£ltu6 ^t of images ; Ind^, iiAA&f 
Otit Md thc^ saMe deiCHpticm ; tiathely, the defttructidd 
tf JerusAleitt ill (he ricttiA*iVE $ehse; and fi* 4b- 
UtructioA of the i4^d hi the Lii»feRAL, — ^TAe ^wn *A^fcff 
bd ikrkefiedy and the moon shail not give her tight : ahd 
tht sfOfs of heaven dallfati, dnd the pmers thnt art 
in heMen ihtttt be shdkm. And they ihatl see ike Son of 
man cming in the Clduds ivith great pmver and gibrif^. 

So that we sJe6, the repi^es^iltfittloft df «i dduhte sense \d 
this Pfophecy hath all the ease, an^ Strength, and aft, 
t«4iich we can eortceive possible to etitef ittto a saefed Id- 
tfrnm^AM. 6f this tiature. And tfief close cotite^ttufe tif 
its parts is so far from obscuring any thifig ifi the t^td 
gfcftt C6rfe!ati^ pfctaf es, portrayed upod it, that it seit^es 
Wn^dder each nttore distinct, and better defined. Differ 
fefffi indeed Jtt this front fnost of the Jewish ]?f6pfsecie^ 
Itf ^ sJarHe fciftd : iltid the rea<?OA df the ditfefedee ii 
obvious. In the Jewish ProphedesV the sedtindOh^ ietUS^ 
tfefetirtg tdiWrttefg hi atiotber tHspettsatiofi, Was of fieCes- 
iity to be left ofecure, ai« uHsftiitable t6 the fefio^fedjge Of 
tite iSfweht which the Prophecy was rfeiivdfed. Wheffitf • 

Heajirst ftftrf seconddtf ^eti%ts of the Pfophecybefof^ 
tt, ^efe «qtraJly objective to the conf empfetion at Chf^tlf 

l)fefeipfes; ^ the two eapital paffe* oi the i^fepettSatiofi 

to wliiefr they xtere fiotv becorfte siibjeet . 

Btrt; it wf II be ^atd, ^ That befof e all ^is paiiis ftarf 
been taken to explain th^ iedutie^ ot Che doulbfe sensed' 
ircrshOold havepfoved the e^is'tefice 6{ it ; since, acddrd- 
kig to ouf own aclcduttt df the matter, the md^fificeat 
teriins employed, Whieh afe the principal mark of a 
ssc^Nt^ARTP ^eti^ afer the^ cdifimoii prophetic l.angu£(ge 
to 0KpiK8i$^ the dtttyjteet' of th^ p^rtf x^ : And because, 

when 
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wbea Jesus, m tew words^ repeats the substance of thitf 
Proptecy fo the Hi^^Priest, on the like occaadmi ftr 
which be delivered it at large to his Disdples^ he de^ ^ 
acribes the destruction of Jerasitlem ia those hi^ terno^ 
frcun whence the si^coiarDABT senseis inferred: for when- 
Jesus was accused of threatening, or of des^ing t» 
destroy the Temple, and was urged by the High^-Pnesttii 
vu(k^ his defence, he says — Hereafter shaU yc set the 
Sm of num sUting on the right hand t^ power, md 
coming in the clouds ofheave^^ ; which words the 6oil** 
text Decessarily confines to his coming in judgement on 
Jerwalenu'^ 

To thk I answer, That it was not fer fear of being puk 
to the proof, that it was taken for granted that this FVo* 
phecy had a dwble sense, a primary and a secondary ; 
because it is only quoting a passage or t\^t> in it, tflf^ : 
ihew that it must necessarily be confessed to have both» 

1 . That Jesus: prophesies of the destruction of Jem* 
salein, appears from the concltiding words recorded bf aA 
title three Evangelists — Verify , I say unto youj that TmUt 
eiu^^ATidH shall not pass away till ALt. these thinfft 
be thme or Ju [filled f. Hence, by the way, let me- observe^ 
that tbis fulfilling in the primary sense being termed the 
fnIfUSng atti seems t»' be the reaison why St. John, who . 

wiote* hi$. Gospel oSa&r tiie destructjon' of Jerusalem^ 
btiih Anailited to record thiet Prophecy of his Mast^. 

2. Tbfitt: Jesus at the same time speaks^of thedestn»- 

1aoti< €& thd World; a^ his coming to judge it, appears 

hbewiso from his own words recorded by the smncf 

£van|^lists- — But of that day and hour kmywetkno man\ 

m nM the: Angels of h^ewoen^ neither the Son, but the 

ffe^cr' J. Ibr if the Whole Be to be understbod onljf 

(rf 6110^. singte eyent, then- do these two texts expreBsly 

cobtindict ovie anoth^^ the first telling us that Uie event 

ihoulcl mmu* to* pass near tfie* close of timt very genera^ 

^ Af^ti«.xsji.,&4i ' Markxiv. 62.. Luka sxiil 69,. ^ 

t Mattrxxiv. 34. Mtirt xiii: 30. Luke3fcXK32, 
(Mark xUi. 39. ^ . 

; tion; 
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' tibnr; the latter telling us that the time is unknown! td Idl 
' mixiy nay even to the Angels and to tiie Son himself!^— 
•ibendbes the last quoted text expressly contradiet the 
Prophecy of Daniel * that very Prophecy to whfch 
Jesus all the way refers ; for in that prophecy, the' Sey 
mi& hour^ that is, the precise time of the destructioh-of 
Jerusalem, is minutely foretold. 

Hence it follows that this famous Prophecy hath 
indeed a double sense, the one primary, and the other 
^eamdafy. 

' It is tru^ the infant-Church saw the destruction of fte 
world so plainly foretold in this Prophecy, as to sutfer 
ah error to creep into it, of the speedy and instmit- con- 
summation of all things. This, St. Paul found necessiity 
to correct — Now I beseech youy says he, that ye be iu)t 
' soon* shaken in mindj or troubled, as that the day of 
Christ is at hand, kc^ And it was on thiis acdotmt, 
I suppose, that St. Luke, who wrote the latest of. the 
tbree Evangelists, records this Prophecy in much lower 
terms than the other two, and entirely omits the ^wnrds* in 
the text quoted above, which fixes the secondary sense of 
the Prophecy — of that day and hour, &c. 
; If St Paul exhorted his followers not to be stuAen 
in mind on this account ; his fellow-labourer St Peter, 
when he had in like manner reproved the scoffers; who 
said, where is the promise of his coming? went still 
fiirther, and, to shew his followers that the Church .tras 
to be of long continuance here on earth, explains to 
them the nature of that evidence which Juture times 
were to have of the truth of the Gospel ; an evidence 
even superior to that which the primitive times enjoypd 
of miracles:};; IVe have also a more sure waHi- of 
PROPHECY ; whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as 
unto a light which shineth in a dark placei until ^ Hay 
^dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts^k l 'This 

• Chap* viii. ver. 13, 14. f ^' Thee*, ii. i.- &=9aq, 

t a Peter, i. 17. § Ver. 19. \ .^'''\ 

ievidence 
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iefid€|nce of PROPHECY is justly qualified a nrnm i»t 
ximrd\ whea compared, to- miracles, whose desuiB^ 
strative evidence is confined to that age in which th't 
|K>wer of thtoi wars bestowed upon the Churoh : whereas 
l^t'prophedes here meant, namely^ those of StPauLand 
8t Johnt) concerning the great apostasy, were always 
itilfilling even to the last consummation of all things s 
tfid -sb, aflTording thi^ demonstrative evidence to the mea 
idf all generations. 

Hower^r, if from this prophecy the first ChristianB 
drew a wxCfCt'g conclusion, it was not by the fault of tht 
. J>ivipe Prophets but their own. . Jewish Tradition inighl; 
at firnt mislead die followers of Jesus to believe that ^e 
dis^liction of the World was very soon to follow the 
dfestructfon of Jerusalem : But these men soon put off 
Tradition, with the Law : And Scripture, which was 
th6n reC6mm€7)ded to them as their only study, with 
the pieniBLE senses with which it abounds, migiit easily 
Itti^e ted them to 2l distinction of times in tliis Prophecy, 
a Prdptjfecy jftxnied, as tliey must i^eds see, upoa the 
. ifflfcient nsodelB. 

.fiut as Providence is always educing good out of evil 

. ^(tbowK^ fieitiser • for this, nor any other reason, is. evii 

. ever connived at by the disciples of Christ, as appears 

. ftom tte conduct of St. Paul, just mentioned above) this 

mor waS: fruitful of much service to truth. : It nourished 

• ■ ■ 

, 4Uid increajsed a spirit of piety, seriousness, and charity, 
'Which wonderfully contributed to the speedy propagation 
nf .the Godpel 

. s . Defore I conclude, let me just observe (what I have 
always principally in view), that this explanation of the 
Prophecy obviates all those impious and absurd insinu- 

. ations of licentious men, as if Jesus was led either by 
praft or enthusiasm, either by the gloominess of his own 

* BfCaH«rf^«», more "firm, constant, and durable. 

, t Sm Sir Isaac Newtoii on the Prophecies, c. i. of bis Observations 
upoa th^ Apocalypse of S.t..Jobo. 

. Vol. VL F \^^^%^ 
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idwSy or by liis knowledge of the advantage of inapirii^ 
such into his Followers, to prophesy . of the speedy 
destruction of the World. 

-^Dut: by strange ill fortune cren some BelieverSf as 
m*e have obsev ved, are come at lenglh to deny the very 
existence of double seiises and secondary prophecies, A 
late u^ter hath employed some pages to proclaim his 
iutter disbelief of all such fancies. I shall take the liberty 
to examine this bold rectifier of prejudices : not for any 
<thihg he hath opposed to the Principles here laid down;, 
ios 1 dare say these were nevcar in his thoughts*; but. only 
.to shew/ that all he bath written is wide pf the purpose: 
Ihough, to say the truth, no wider than the uotk)QS of 
those whom he opposes ; men who. contend : for. Types 
and Secondary senses in as extravagant a way .a5 he 
^argites against them ; that is, such who take, a handle 
from the doctrine of double semes to ^e a loose, to. ;t^e 
extravagancies of a vague imagination: oxisequently bis 
arguments, which are aimed agsiinst their very be^ig and 
iuscy hold only against tlieir abuse. A^id th^X^buse^ 
which others indeed have urged as a proof agiains^t the 
f^^/tie ^ets himself to* confute: a mi^ly undertAking ! 
and fiien mistakes his reasoning for a, corif^tatioo of 
tlie use. * 

His Argument against double senses m Prophecies^ as 
iar as i understand it, may be divided into.. two parts,. 
,1. Replies to the reasoning of otl^rs for doubly s^mtf. 
a^ His own reasoaiug againist them,— With hi^ Replies 
I have nothing to do (except where something of aigu* 
went against tlie reality of double senses is contained) 
^because they are replies to no reasoning? of minef nor t» 
any that I approve. I have only therefore to consider 
what l)e hatii to say against the tiling itself, 
i I. His first argument against uiore senses th^n^onf^ 
is as follows — " Supposing that the opinion or judguipnt 

* • The Pnnciplefi aud Connft^^ion of Natural and Revealed Reiigioiiy 
lliftioctly considered^ p. (12 If by Dr. Sykes.- . : . . ,:; 

" *'^ of 
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'f**t)f the Prophet-.or Apostle is not to be consider&if M 
V<^%atters ' of Prc^fccy more than the judgmeht crf^-A 
mere amanuensis is,— and that the point is not whit 
the opinion of the amanuensis was, but what the inditer 

\^f' 'intended to express; yet it must be granted, that if 

;^* God had any views to some remoter events, at . the 
^* same time that the words which were used were 
♦*' equally applicable to, and designed to express, ^je^rret' 
*" events : those remoter events, as well as the nearer^ 

*^ wete in the intention of God : And if both the nearer 
•*^ and remoter events were equally intended by God ih 

. *' any Proposition, then the literal sense of them 

^* is NO.T THE „ONE NOR THE OTHER SI^ GLV AN1> 

"" APART, BUT BOTH TOGEtHER must be the fuii mean- 
"^ ing <rf such passages." p. 2 1 9. 

--^Then the literal sense of them is not the one nor the 

I other singly and apart ^ but both of them together^ &c. i. e. 

if both together make up but one literal sense, then ther?^ 

is neither a secondary nor a double sense : and so tliere is 

i an end of the controversy. A formidable Adversary 

"trtiiy ! He threatens to overthrow the things and giv^s 

, te' an argument against the propriety of the name, \jet 

*hini but allow his adversaries that a nearer ^xid a remoter 

event are both the subjects of one and the same Predic- 

.lioin, and, I suppose, it will.be indifferent to them whether 

/he "call it, with tliem, a Prophecy of a double andjtgura- 

'twe^scfise, or they call it; with him, a Prophecy of a single 

Htefal sense: And he may be thankful for so much cora- 

pTsu^ahce; for it is plain, they have the better ot him 

tS/^ri inWie propriety of the name. It is confessed that 

:^0D*, in these predictions, might have vieus to nearer 

iiid remoter events: now these nearer and remoter 

^events were events under two different Dispensations^, . 

iSit Je\^'ish and itbe Christian. The Prediction is ad- 

drei^sed to the Jews, who had not only a more immediate 

.CQQoern . with the £rst, but, at the. time of giving the 

Prophecy, were not to be let into the secrets of the . 

F 2 gther: 
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i other : Hence the prediction of the fwarer event was 
properly the literdl Of primary scnise, as given *fer the 
pfcscMit ittfoiiiiiition of Gob'is Sefirants; and the mote 
remote evont for their future infonnadon, tiwi so vrafe is 
properly the secondary sense, called with ^eat prdprid^y 
Jfgurathe, because conveyed under the tern^ which 
predicted the fiearer event But I hope n,Jitst and a 
secondy a literal and a figurative^ may both together ^t 
ieast make np a double sestse. Scjlbek understood 
this matter better, when he said, ^^ The Sdriptnre msfy 

have more senses besides the literal^ because Odto 
^^ understands all things at once; but a man's wittitig 
** ha& but one tme sense, which is that which .&e aiitb6r 
^ meant when he writ it*/ 

2. His second argument runs thus, — " WoftDS Utt 
" the signs of our thou^ts, and therefore stand for the 
^^ ideas in the *mind of him that uses them. l( then 
^^ words ajre made use of to s^ify two or mote tfdifgs 
^^ at the same time, thdr significancy is really lOst, aini 
^^ it is impo^ible to understand the real certaiiii mtention 
" of him that uses tlicm. Were God therefore ito dis- 
*^ cover any tiling to mankind by any written Revdatkn^ 
^* and were he to make use of such TE&iis as staiod 
'^ tor ideas in men's minds, he must speak to them so te 
^^ to be understood by them. They must have in tfielr 
^' minds the ideas which God intended to exciteiih tbaah, 
'^ or else it would be in vain to attempt to make di- 
^* coverics of his Will ; and the terms made use of niti^t 
** be such as were wont to raise such certain ideaisi, or 
*•* efec there could be no written Revelation^ The. true 
" seasc tlicrefore of aky passage of Scripture can be 
" but ove; or if it he said to contain more senses than 
" one, if such multipHclty be not revealed, the Revelation 
" becomes useless, because unintcUi^ble.'* pp, 222, 223; 

Men may talk what ttxey please of the obscurity 0^ 
Writers niio have two semes^ but it hm been my icirtuoe 

' ♦ TftUcTalk. ' :. ... 

to 
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tomeet vitti it , nuick ofteoec in those y^ho Iwve none. 
Our Reasoner has here mistaken the very Question, 
>vfaiabi 1b, whether a Soriptine P^oiPosjti'ioN (for all 
Ipxophecies are reducible, to Pi^oiiitipns) be capable 
of two senses; and, to suppoct tbe negative, he labours 
to prove that words or tjerms can have but one. — If 
then wq^s arCr w^e. u^ jof tv sigm)^ two or mpi^e 
THINGS jO^ tt^ $amc t'umt thar mg^djicancy in reaUy 
losf—'^ch T^ftMs. afi stand for ideas in vien's mnd&— 
TERMS made use of must he such as are wwit to ?'ai&e 
ssufh (^rtaifi, ideasr^AW this is readily alloweij ;. but hjo,vv 
tvi^p of the purpose, may be seen by this instance:. 
Xacob says, / will go down bito Sheol unto my spn mourn- 
iwr. ,JSl[o9r if SHEOL signify ift the ancient Hi^brai\ 
only Ijbe Gf^ave, it would be abusing the. term to make 
it sigiiify likewise, with the vulgar Latin, in infer num^ 
because if m^ords (as he says) be made to signify two or 
mo^£ things at tji^ ^apie time, their sign'ificancy is lost. — 

But when this proposition of the Psahnist comes to be 

..■■•if ' 

interpreted, Thou wilt not leave my said in Hell [Sheol] 
neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption ; 
tiiough it literally signifies security from the curse of 
the Ijawi upon transgressors, viz, immature death, yet 
it is very reasonable to u^udcrstand it in a spiritual sense* 
of the resurrection^ of Christ from tlie dead; in which, 
the words or terms translated Soul and Hell, are left in 
the meaning they bear in the Hebrew tongue, of Body 
and Chr€toe. 

But let us suppose our Reasoner to mean that a 
proposition is not capable o(f inn) senses, as perhaps he 
did in his confusion of ideas, for notwithstanding his 
express words to the contrary^ before he comes to the. 
end of his argument, he talks of the tme sense of anv 
TASSAQi: being but 07W ; and then his assertion must be,- 
That if o$ie Fropositioyi have two Senses, its sigfii^icojicy 
is really lost ; and that it is impossible to understand 
the real certain intention of him that uses them ; co;.-^ 

F 3 sequent ly 
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seqAtMbf Revelation will, became tisele$9y became: wm^i 
telligible. . . ,, , ,,\ 

Now this. I will take the liberty to deny. In the i^l- ■ 
lowing instances, a single Proposition was intended ,t)eyv^ 
the writers and speakers to have a double sense. - Tho, . 
poet Virgil says, . . ; v 

• — ^' Talia, per clypeum Volcani, dona parentis 
*' Miratiir: rerumque ignarus, imagine gaudet, ■ ^ 
*^ Attollens humero famamque et fata vepo-*' 

The last line has these two senses : First that £neas 
bore on his shoulders a shield, on which was engriived a 
prophetic picture pf the fame and fortunes of his posteHty: ' 
Secondly, that under the protection of that piece' of ^^ 
armour he established their fame and fortunes, and w^-/ 
enabled to make a settlement in Latium, which proved'^ 
the fpiindation of the Roman empire^. * "* ■ * ' 

.' Here then is a double seme^ which, I believe, none who' 
have ^y taste of Virgil will deny. The preceding v'ers^^ 
introduces it with great art, 

" Miratur^ rerumque ignarus imagine gaudet;^ 

apd prepares u3 for sqmcthing naystcrious, apd hid. 
behind the lette7\ 

-On. Petcf s refusing to eat of elean and unclqau ineati^ 
promiscuously, in the vision presented to him,. the.HoJy 
Spirit says, What God hath cleansed^ that call not J^q^^i 
common %. The single proposition is. That which y^Crod 
hath cleansed is not commoii or bnpure \ but nOf one 
who reads this story can doubt of its having this double^ 
sense : i . That the distinction between clean and unclean 
meats t^s to be abolished. 2. And T/mt. the Gentiles, 
were tp be called into the Church o/" Christ. Herp^ 
then thp true sense of these passages is pot one^ \kup 
two;:.^nd yet tjie intention or meaning is not, on this 

■ '•^neicl. lib. viii. in fin. -. 

j^ See Note [A A] at the end of this Book. | Acts x. 15. 
:i'j,ifv ^CCOUnt^ 
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acibociiMij the least obscured or lost^ or rendered ddjtibtfitlr 
or unintelligible. • , o: ^ 

He will say, perhaps, "that the. very natuce of. tbe. 
subject, in both cases, determines the two senses bere:Ox-j 
plained." And does he think, we will not say the 3ame 
of doubk senses, m ihe Prophecies? But he seeim tQtake 
it for granted, that Judaism and Christianity have jio kind 
of relation to one anotter : Why else would he bring, in 
&acrodii of Si- dotdfle sense f th^ se tvo verses of Vkgil: :. I 

" Mi oiotus animorum, atque base certainin^ taiUa . i 

*** Pulveris exigui jactu composta quiescunt" 

On .which he thus descants— 7' Ae words mix dcterm-> 
note and. clear. — Suppose now a man iwving stccasion i» . 
speak .of. wtermitiing fevers and the tuffiie of a. mans ^ 
spiritSy and the easy cure of the disorder by pulverized, 
barky .^c. p. 225. — ^To make this pertinent^ we must > 
suppose no more relation between the fortunes of the/ 
Jewish Church and the Christian, tlian between a baitk" 
qf Bees, and the tumult of. the animal Spirits : if ^k: 
were not his meaning, it will be hard to knqw what was^ 
jmless to shew his happy talent at a parody. 

But as he seems to delight in classical authorities, I 
will give him one not quite so absurd ; where he hiBoself 
shall confess that a double meaning does in fact run through 
one of the finest Odes of Antiquity. Horace thus ad* 
dresses a crazy ship in which his friends had embarked: 
for the ^g^n sea: 

O navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus ! 6 quid agis ? fbrtiter occupa 
Portum : nonne vides ut 
. . Nudum remigio latus*, &ic. 
Iq the first and primary sense, he describes the dfuigers 
of his friends in a weak unmanned vessel, and in ia tem- 
pestuous sea: in the secondary y the dangers of the Re-. 
public in entering into a new civil war, after all the losses, 
and disasters of the old. As to the secondary, sense^ 

. * Hor. Od.lib.i.Od. 14, 

A F 4 which. 
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"tffaich id ever the most questionable and dbseupe^^S^. btxs» 
the testimony of early Antiquity delivered by QuialAwid)' 
As'io tlie frimary senses the following will not suffer nil 
to doubt of it: < ' 

Nupcr sollicitum quae mihi tsedhim, 

Nunc desiderium, curaque non levis, • 

Interfusa nitentcs 

• Vites cequora Cycladas. 5»* 

But there being, as we have shewn above, two kinds ol> 
allegories? (the first, *oiz. the proper allegory; which 
hathbut one real sense, because the literal meaning, s^rvHig 
only -for^the envelope, and without a moral im^fortr^ ^- 
ndt to be reckoned ; the second, the rmpropery which hotli'- 
^m;^ becatise the literal meaning is of Tnoral in^tt; smli^ 
of* this nature are Prophecies with ^ double seme;) tk^^ 
Critics on Hora(5e, not apprehending the different natntttsr^ 
of thiese tWp kinds, have engaged in very warm centesfcii'c 
l^one side seeing some parts of the Ode' to ^haye "s^ 
itecessaryrelatibirwitha realship, contend for its b6ing. 
ptflf^y Msto^ncahy at the head of these is Tanaquii Fafeer^ 
who first started this criticism, after fifteen dantoiirie*' 
jjeaCeable possession of the Allegory: the other side; oH 
ftle' atrthority of Quintilian, who gives the ode as an- e!t«« 
al6pl6 of this figure, will have it to he purely aliegerkaky 
Wiiereas it is evidently both one and the other; of tha^ 
nMure* of the second kind of allegories, which have::a« 
double sense; and this double sense, which does not in the. 
least obscure the meaning, the learned reader may see^ 
adds infinite beauty to the whole turn of the Apoelrbphe, 
Had it been purely A/>^oric^/, nothing -had been more 
cold or trifling; had it been Jmrely allegorical, tiothing 
kss natural or gracious, on account of the enormous 
length' into which it is drawn. — Ezekiel has an altc^or^ o€ 
tiiat sort which Quintilian supposes this to be, (nanK^y, 
^proper allegory with only one real saise) and het 
ihanages it with that brevity and expedition which ^propert 

* See the beginning of this volume. 

:^''^-'* allegory 
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alkgorjf iitistiBXi^, when used in the place <tf axn^pbf;^^.,^ 
Sppakiog :of Tyre uader the image of la Sbip^ he says^ ' 
Thy-fi&wens kdve brought thee i$ito great, waters: tht\ 
east wind hath broken thee in the midst <^ the Seas!^* . 
But suppose the Ode to be both historical wsui aikgo- 
rical^ and tliat, under his immediate concern &r his 
Friends, he conveyed his more distant apprehensions' 
for the Republic ; and then there appears ao jsnicb ease, 
aed cut, and dignity, in every period, as make. us. justly- 
esteem it the most fini^d composition of Antiquity* 
^ What is it then virhich makes the doiubk seme so ndif > 
coknis and absurd in, Hi nwtus animarwh^ Sfe. and so. 
npble and rational in, O Navis. referent^ Sfc bul; tbl^ 
T^ba^y in the latter case, the subject of the twa smsu.:. 
had a dose -connexion in the int^kest^ of ths 
v^»sb; in the fcn^mer^ none at all? Now. Aat which 
mdtes two senses reasonable, d9es, at the sam&doaie^ 
airways, make them intelligible and obvious! But if this, 
be tFae> then a double sense in Prophecies must be botb 
reasonable and intelligible: For I think no fielie:ver will 
d^ny that there was the closest connexion, between tiie 
Jewish and Christian systems, in the Dispensations of 
ikt%^ Holy 'Spirit — This will shew us, with what know- 
Ijsdg^ of )us subject the late Lord Bolingbroke was esk 
dowed) wbeii he endeavoured to discredit Types and 
figures hy this wise observation, " That Scripture Types 
^ imd Figures have no more relation to t^ things 
^^ said to be typified, than to any thing that passes now 
" ,in France f." 

'. 3. His next argument runs thus — " If God is dis-' 
^f: po^ to reviBal to mankind any truths — he must con-s^ 
'*S vey tbiem in such a manner that they may be under-* 
'f slopd — ^if he speaks to men, he must copdescend to 
^ tiieirinfiimities and capacities — Now if he were to 
'^contrive a Proposition in such a manner — that the 
^.^ samie Proposition should relate to several events; the 

* Chap. :;xvu. vcr. 26. f Works, voLiii. p, 306. 

. ' ^' consequence. 
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consequence would be, that as often as emits faappened ' 

; which agreed to any Proposition, so often we>ald4be. 
'^ Revelation be accomplished. But this would Xmly 
^* serve to increase the confusion of mens ouiida, .aiid> 
" liievcr to clear up any Prophecy : No man could siay : 
*^ what was intended by the Spirit of God: And if. 
": MAXY events were intended, it would be the same 
*' thing as if NO event was intended at all." p. 226. . 

V I all along suspected he was talkin^jr against what he dkl- 
not understand. He proposed to prove the absurditycof a> 
dmble or secondary sense (p. 221) of Propbeciesj; i and 
now he tells us of stant senses; and endeavours to shavn 
how. (this irrould make Prophecy useless. But soroche f 
i^uldhave known, what tiie very phrase itself im^mat^ 
that noprophetie proposition is pretended to have;m(Hiet 
tlmn TWO senses :. And farther, that the stsbject of each is^ 
siipfx>sed,to relate to two connected and successive.' Dk^i 
pensations : which is so far from creating any cmfum»\ 
iu mens iminds, or making a Propheey mekss^ that it^ 
cannot but strengthen and confirm our belief of^ and give. 
daubk evidence to, the divinity of the Prediction. -: Onv 
fb^ contrary, he appears to think that what ortbodor. 
Divines mean by a second sense, is the ssum .wi]tlk what-: 
thi^^cotch Prophets mean by a second sight ; the .seeing, 
on^e thing after another as long as the ima^ation wiUi 
\}iAd out . . 

,•4, His last argument is — ^' Nor is it any gi^aund.ibr 
*': such a supposition, that the Prophets . being rtsLh or 
" THE IDEAS of the Mcssiuhy and his glorious kingdom,' 
*'. MADE usj: OF IMAGES taken from thence, to express 
*Vthe points upon wjiich they had occasion .to, speak^*^ 
" tVom ivMnc^so&oeri\i&f took their ideas,. yet when tibey 
V ,spokQ of pruent facts ^ it wa? present factM ^r^y Avskt 
^\ werQ.to he understood. Common language, and.lhe^ 
" figyres of it, and the manner of expression; ; ih^meia^. 
*l pJiorSyih^ hyperboles, and all the usual forms pf speeijlv 
*' are to* be considered:: And if the occasipns ojf tiie 

cy . _ ^' expression 
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^' j^KftesaiDn €ure takenfrodi nfuitcre 9tate^jH still the ' 
*S Proposition ia to be interpreted of that om thing to 
*^ W/bich it is particularly applied." p. 227. ■>' . r> 

..Orthodox. Divines h£^ve supported the reasonableircss r 
and -probability .of double semes by this material Obser- . 
vMicxn, that tlie inspired Writers were full f^, the ideas 
of .the Christian Dispensation. That is, there being a* 
close relation between the Christian and the Jewish, of' 
TvJucb' the. Christian was the completion, whenever the^- 
Prophets spoke of any of the remarkable fortunes of thei 
one, they int^wove with it those of the other. A truths r 
which no man could be sp hardy to deny, who believes, . 
1; tTbat thece is that relation between the two ReHgions : ^ 
andy> : J2. That these inspired men were let into the nature i 
and future fortunes, of both. See now in what manner 
our J^uthor represents this observation. It is no ground^ 
say&he^ for a double sense ^ that the Prophets zcereJtiU'* 
of the ideas of a Messiah and his glorious kingdom^ and 
made use of images taken from thence ; [that is, that they 
ennobled ' their style by tlieir habitual contemplation of 
magnificent ideas.] For (continues he) whencesoe'cer 
tbey 4ook their ideas^ Ziehen they spoke, of present Jacts^ . 
present facts, alone were to he understood. Common . 
bnguage andthejiguresofit, &c. — Without doubt, from . 
such ^fulness qfideasy as only raised and ennobled their', 
style, it could be no more (^eluded that they meant 
future facts, when they speak of present, than- that Virgil, > 
because he was full of lh0 magnificent ideas of the 
Roman grandeur, where he says; Piiami Imperium — 
IHvim Domu^Sy Ilium^ ^ Ingens gloria Teucrorum^ - 
meant l^ome^& well as Troy. But what is all this to 
the purpose? Orthodox Divines talk of 9l fulness of ideas 
arising fix)m. the Holy Spirit's revealing the mutual de- ' 
pendency and future fortunes of the two Dispensations ; 
and revealing them for the information, solace, and support 
of the Christian Church : And Dr, Sykes talks of a*. 
fulness ofidfigs got nobody knows how, and used nobody 

knows 
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knows urfay;-— to raise (I tbiiik be says) /iirir Mflf mid 

ennoble their images. Let him give some good aocoiiQt 
of this representation, and then we may be able to* de* 
temuD^ if it be worth the trouble, whether he here pbt 
fbe change upon himself or his readers. To aftjliia 
Br> Sykes replies^ ^' It was no answer^ ta shew that 
*^ there are allegories and allegorical iMexpretatimst, 
'* for tiiese were never by me den^."' Ejoaok |l 36$. 
Why does he tell osof his oevec denying tffiii;gri(r«st^ wii^ 
lie is called upon for denying secoMdatysens^s^f tioe^^lm. 
ts^se dieae things to be difereni f If he AoeM^bkhmmn^ 
IS, ^othifi^' to the purpose, for he is only diaqped^ in 
express wordsy with denying secoadary semesi Etoes he 
taktt them to he the jEoaie .^ He most then atltoa JUfcM^f^sy 
semes ; and so give up the question ; that is> Tetcaeb the 
passages tere quoted from him. He is redooeiitQ this 
dOeinma, either to acknowledge that he first wiri^ or tht^ 
|)e DOW answers, to no purpose \ 

Frras hence, to the end of the chsqiter^ h^ goe^ qq 
to examine particular texts urged against his QpioioQ ; 
with wfaicb 1 have at present nothii^ to da: firsts 
becatise the proper subject of this section' is tiie geaerstl 
^/iatti$:*e only of types and double senses^: and s^coadLy, 
because what room I have to spaie, on tliis head,, !& for 
a moch welcomer Guest, whom I am-, now: mtunijpg' 
to, the original author q^ these profound ceasonu^ 
Kfr.CoLjLiNS himself* 

IL 

We have shewn that types and secondary swsosl aoe. 

T^tim:ial, logical, and schobstic modes of informaliQii ; 
that they were expedient and highly useful uodec Ao 
Ji^ish Economy' : and that they are indeed to be fou^dl 
in^e Institutes of the Law and the Pix^phets. fiu( noW: 
it will he objected, ^'that, as far as relates to the Jewisli 
Bcdoomy>, a double sense may be allowed ; because the 
future aflhirs of tiiat Dispensation may be well supposed 

♦ Se« uote [BB] at the .end of this Book. 

to 
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to oectjpjr the tliou^bts of iSafc Prophet; biit it h tiii- 
teffldliibie fb lAake one of tbe semes rdale to a difibreiit 
ahS tenbtie Dt^peasation, never surely in \As thonghtg. 
JPhriktkodkscf^fhe Old Testament (Mr. GoUins fells us) 
id&mikeMoi^ plilm tifalt ancient writUtg^ und tevHrdn 
ikms^epptdrg ml tkekast trwce^a Tf^cdlor AHegoti- 
mfT iMtration m the Antkors, or m oHy ether Jtsm tf 

XTiiply» that was it erien as our adversaries sugge^ 
tiiat off ihe PnipfaeciiaSf which, w« say^ refate to JeIsu^, 
fiilale to him dnly in a seeon^ry sense ; alhd that ehete 
were fiD icther iotimatrans of the Neifr Dkjpetisalion bat 
what Mrti PrbjShedes convey ; it wo«ild not Ibilow th^ 
wdk'sbnse wits £dse or groundless. And this I hsn^e 
desHy shewn in the account of their nataie, originsd, 
.ftiiStisls. Thus much I confess^ that without miracl/^ 
in ikltfikcMtiait 4»f sudi sense, somefof them would with 
dtifiiicidty fk; praved td have it; because ut) have shew^, 
tlasBik a cotounodidUB and designed obscurity attends bgf h 
their natuce aisd their use. But then. This I^ me add^ 
and ibfte Pretenders to superior reason would do wdl 
•lb coiBfder it, that the authority of divine Wisdosi as 
rdSUdnidly forces the assent to a ddtermned tneanhtg of 
an oliBcure and doubtful Proposition, as any otlier kinid 
df k^^icsd evidenoe whatsoever. 

"BuA 'this wi^ch is here put, is by no means the case/ 
For we say, i- Tha* soin6 oC the Prophecies relate to 
JcBUS in a prim&ry sense. 2« That besides these, thcf e 
aic in the .prophetic Writings the most clear and certain 
inlnuiatiahs c^ the Gospd Economy^ which are aloae 
aufici^ia; to adcertaui the reality of tlie secondary. ,- 

I. tliat soiiE Prophecies relate to the Messiah hi 
i,pri)imry knse^ hath been invincibly proved l)y inany 
fearned ~men before me: I shall mention th^^efore but 
o)f£; and tliat, only because Mr. Collins hath made 
aojQ3e reniarks upon it, whicli will afford occasion 'iqr,a 

* Omaods, p. 82* t See note [CCJ at the end of this Bocik. ! 
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&rtiieif illustration of the subject Jesusi declares, 6f 

John the Baptist — This is the Eli as that wdsf&r to 

come. ** Wherein (says the Author of the Groundlii'ht^ 

^* be is supposed to refer to these words of MalacKi, 

Behold I will send you Elijah the Prophet before the 

coming of the great and terrible day of the Lard; 

which; according to their literal ^ense, are a Proi- 

phesy that Elijah or Elias was to come in person, atid 

. " therefore not literally but mystically fidfilled 

. ". in John the Baptist.'* pp. 47, 48^ And again, in his 

' Scheme of literal Prophecy considered^ speaking of this 

: passage of Malachi^ he says, " But to cut off all prettoce 

for a literal Prophecy, I observe, first, That the literal 

interpretation of this place is, that Elias^ the real 

** EUaSy was to come. And is it not a most pxea skirt 

literal interpretation to make Elias not signify EHiiAi 

but somebody who resembled him in 'quaiifi^?-~ 

Secondly I observe, that the Septuagint TrdisMtbb 

• ^* render it, Elias the Ttshbite^ — and that the JFariy 

.** since Christ's time, have generally tmderstDod, ficom 

** the passage before us, that Elias is to come in person. — 

** But John Baptist himself, who must be supposed to 

" know who he was himself, when the question wte 

asked him, whether he was Elias^ denied himself to be 

Elias ; and when asked who he was, said, he was the 

voice of one crying in the Wilderness, S^c. which 1$ a 

'** passage taken from /^^ifl?A." p. 127. 

i 1 . The first thing observable in these curious remart^s 

iis, that this grjeat Advocate of Infidelity did not:so mudi 

vtw understand the terms of the question. The worffi, 

says he, according to their literal sense, are a Pr^phesj/ 

i that Elijah was to conie in person, afid therefor not 

literally but mystically fulfilled in John the Baptist. He 

did not so much as know the meaning of 2i primary and 

secondary sense, about which he makes all thfe stir. 

.A secondary sense hideed implies di figurafwe idterpre- 

ta^n; aj&nV/2t7ry implies a /i/erflf/; But yet tliis'/^rifwd^^^y 

SENSE 
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j&£N&£r4oes nctt eKlix6e Jigurative terms.- l^b^priwrjf 
i»rjiteral .sense of the Pcopbecy in question is, d^at^ 
lieibce the great and terriUe. day of the Lord, a messco- 
f^/.sjiDuld be sent^ resemblbg in . chajrapter $he Prophet 
JClgah ;, this^oiessenger, by duJigurCy ^ called the Propiiet 
JEliiJtilk*' A figure too of the most. easy and natural iii^ 
qpoit; and of special use amongst the Hebrews,, wild 
cw^ iftccustomed to denote any character . or action hy 
i^ft of the kind, which was become most known or 
otle^braied. Thus the Propliet I$aiah : '^ And. the Lord 
^f^^hali litteiiy destroy the tongue of the , I^gyptian se^ 
And with his niigiUy. wind shall he sh^ke his banc) pye^ 
. the river, and shall smite it in the :feve7i streeuji^ *f 
Vj^v^ a second passage, through the Red Sea is promised 
in literal tenm : But wlio therefore will say that this is 
^of^ Mt^ql meaning ? The literal meaning, though the 
prophecy be in y/^>'«r^ire /er/w^, is simply redemption 
ifffta bondage^ For Egypt, in the Hebrew phrase, 
signified a place of bondage. So again Jeremiah says ; 
** A voice was heard in Ramah, lamentation and bitter 
^ weeping: Rag a el weeping for her children refused 
" to be comforted because tliey were not f ." The 
primary sense of these words, according to Grotius. is a 
prediction of the weeping of the Jewish matrons for their 
^lildren cariied captive to Babylon by Nabuzaradan. 
VTlli he say therefore that this Prophecy was not riteraUy 
fulfilled, because Rachel was dead many ages before, 
jaod did not, that we read of, return to life on this occa- 
jsibn? . Does not. he see that, by the most common and 
e^^y figure, the Matrons of tlie tribe of Benjamin were 
called by tlic name of this their great Parqntr As the 
Jsraclites, in Scripture, are called Jacob, and the posterity 
of tlie son of Jes^ by the name of David: So again, 
, J§aiah ,says, *',Hear the word of the Lord, yq r^lqrs of 
** Sodom ; give ear unto the Law of our Goo, ye peopfe 
*' of GoMORfiAH :{:/* Will he say, the people of Sodo^ 

♦ Cli. xi, ver, 15. f Cb. xxxi. ver. 15. J Ch. i. ver. 1.9.^ ., .; 

ani 
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iiilA(Sdmt»Tah B,r^ bete ^dtivsssed torn ^^ 
AtHi tb6 peofAi^ of tlie Jews only in the seamdaryf »fiut 
liie fn^ceding words, ^wfaich sbew the people <i £Uafk 
wtA Gdmrrah cOuld not now be addressed to^ beamst 
Ihere w€^ hone left, shew libewiae that it is the Jeinsh 
^atbn Which is called by these names. Except the 
Jjof^d of S^ts had left us. a very small remnant^ -m 
§koiM kave bem m Sodom, and we should have teen 
She imt(> Grotnorrah'*. Would not he be thought as 
Adtnirlible interpreter of Virgily who should criticiae the 
Koman Poet io the same manner?— ^r^i/ seenu fht 
wMtpUmk of ali ancient writings : And ke Mjfs^ 

** Jarii reldit & Virgo, redeunt Satumia regna.* 

tPTiichy according to its literal meanings isy thdt the 
Vii-gin reiurnsy and old Saturn reigns agai?i, in pefhh ; 
and therefore not literally, but mystically^/w/- 
Jilled in the justice andfeUcity o/" Augustus's reigti. And 
it is a MOST PLEASANT Uteral intei^pretationy io iimke 
the Virgin a?id Saturn not signify the Virgiti ^wrf'Satifrn, 
but somebody who resembled them in qualities. Suct^ 
reasoning on a Classic, would be called nonsense in every 
language. But Freethinking sanctifies all sorts of im- 
pertinence. Let me observe further, that this was' a 
kind of compound blunder : literal, in common speech, 
being opposed both to Jiguratke and to spiritual ; and 
mystical signifying both Jigurative and spiriiiiaf; he 
fairly confounded the distinct arid different meanJn'gs 
both of literal and of mystical. 

He goes on — / observe^ that the Septuagifii Trdns-* 
lators render it Elias the Tishbite— ^;zfl? th^t the Jews 
since Christ's ti7ne have gcfierally understood from this 
passage^ that Elias is to come in person. And John 
Baptist himself y who must be supposed to kn&io who he 
was himself, when the question was asked him, defded 
himself to be Elias. — Why does he say. Since Chrjs+'s 
time^ and not before, when it appears to be before as well 

• Chap. i. ver. 9» 1^ 
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ym^4Axta^ from his own account of the translafeioQ ■. ^.tthe 
..'jSeptuagint? For a good reason. . We should; ihenh^Ye 
;: »en why John the Baptist ^ when asked, (feuied'hiwaelf 
icto' be EUas; which. k was not. Mr. Goiiitt^V. d^igftfM'e 
' rshotild see ; if indeed we do not ascrlbQ too much to his 
"•^kntfrledge in this- matter. The case stood thus : At'fhe 
'time^ the Septu^gint translation, and from thence, to 
..the time of Chuist, the doctrine of b. Trammigrationf 

• and' of a Resutrection of the;body^ to repossess the 
ALand of Judea^ were national opinions; wliirii occa- 

: idoned the Jews by degrees, to understand all tliese 
sorts of^gurative expressions literally . Hence, aodoagst 
their many visions, this was one, that Ellas should. come 
;«gain in person. Which shews what it was the Je,\vs 
asked John the Baptist ; and what it was he answered, 

• whence defded himself to be Elias: Not that he was not 
.tjie Messenger prophesied of by Malachi (for his pre- 
tending to be that Messenger evidently occasioned the 
question) but that he was not, nor did the prophecy 
imply that the Messenger should be, Elias in person. ' 

But to -set his reasoning in the fullest light, Let us 
consider a similar prophecy of Amos : Behold the days 
eomeySaith the Lord God^ that I will ^eW^ fa mink 
tit tie land^ not a famine of breads nor a thirst ofwat^r^ 
but of hearing the words of the Lord *. I would ask> 
is this a Prophecy of a famine of the xvord in a literal^ 
or in a w?y^^ ic^ sense ? Without doubt the Deist will 
own, (if ever he expects we should appeal again to his 
ingenuity) in a //Vcr^/. But now strike out the expla* 
totion {not a famine of breads nor a thirst of xcater'\ 
•and what is it then? Is it not still sl famine of the word 
'in a lUeral sense ? Mystical^ if you \^ ill, in the meaning 
of fuetapkorically obscure^ but not in tl)e meaning of 
j^rituaL But mystical in this latter signification only, 
ii opposed to literal^ in the question about seconda^ry 
j^ns/is^ It appears then, that a watit of preaching . th€> 

* Chapi viii. \$r. lU 

Vol. VI* G »or<3? 
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ttard }s still the literal meaning of the Prpphecy^ 
^ hether the e:ftplanat9wi ike in or out,, th!»ugl^ tbp J^S*^ 
irativc tenia [famnt\ be used to express tliat meaning^^ 
And the reasoQ whj the Prophtl explains tfa« terin^ 
was not, because k was. a harsh or. unnatural jigurt^ tOK 
denote want ^f preackingy any more than the teEOk. 
Elijah to denote a similar character, which Malachi doe» 
not explain ; but because the Prophecy of Amos migl^ 
have been for ever miataken, and thejigurative term unt 
Aersiooi. literally ; the People being at that time^ often; 
punished ioj ^ek sins bgt nijamiue of breads 

Bub this abusive cavii ac: Jigurative tenm wiU* Femi&di 
us of biB obseEva^ns on the following Prophecy o£ 
Is^ah — " Eveii them will I bring to my holy mountain^ 
** jEind make them joyful in* my house of prayer : theig; 
*^ burnt offerings and their sacrifices shall be accepted 
^ upon mine altar; for mine house; .shall be called aa 
^' house of Prayer for all feople*^^ This,j he say v- 
xiust needs relate to Jewish, not to Christiam times*,. 
Why ? Because sacrifices are mentioned^ But how could 
this truth be told the Jewish People, that all natioiis , 
should he gathered to the true Cod, otherwise than by, 
using terms taken from Rites fanuliar to them; unless. 
t4ie nature of the Christian Dispensation bad been pre-: 
viously explained ? A matter evidently unfit for their iu-v 
^rmation, when they Mere yet to live so long under ther 
Jewish. Foe though the Prophets speak of the littler 
value of, and small regard due to, the ceremonial Law ;; 
tliey always mean (and always mate their meaning un- 
derstood) when the ceremonial Law is superstitiouslyi 
observed, and observed to a neglect of thje moral; which . 
last they describe in the pucity and perfection of thc^ 
Gospel. So admit'able was this coaductr that while i& 
hi^ tli^ future^ Dispensation, b pi»ep*aredvxnen for it 

Thus^then stands thfeaigumont of this mighty Reasoner^ 
Xh^re 9lV^7iq Prophecies, he says, which relate to Jfsus^ 
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bat in a KCdttdaiy ^nsc. Now a secoiviary sense ir 
taischolastic and enihusidsticaL To thij> we answer, tFiat 
the Ph)pliecy of TVIalachi about ElijriH, and oflsaiali 
about bringing all ^)i8ple to his' holy motintain, relate 
to Jesvs ia a primary safse. He replies, No, biit In 
a mistical, ok!y. Here lie begins to quibbl^fl, the sure 
rfgh of an expiring argument: Mistical signifies as well 
secondary d&Jigurative. In the sense of secdnHdri/, the 
interpretation of these Prophecies ftfj!53U sis not mysticali 
iA the sense oi Jigtirative it isr But is thte use of a 
figurative term entbusiasticai crr.nschoiastic, when tlii^' 
end is only to convey information' tbncerning a less 
known idling in the terms of one more known ? Now 
whether we are to charge this to ill faith or a worse 
understandings his Followers shall determine for me. 

2. But we will suppose all that an ingenuous Adver-* 
sary can ask — " That most of the Prophecies in question 
relate to Jesus in a secondarij sense only ; the rest in a 
primary, but expressed in Jigiirative terans ; which, till 
their completion, threw a shade over their meaning, and 
kept them in a certain degi'ee of obscurity.'* Now, to 
shew how ail Uiis came about, will add still farther light to 
this very perplexed question* 

We have seen, from the nature and long duration of the 
Jewish econoiny, that the Prophecies which relate to Jesus, 
must needs be darkly and enigmatically delivered; We 
have seen how tlie allegoric Mode of speech, then much 
in use, furnished the means, by what we call a double 
^nse in Prophecies, of doing this with all the requisite 
obscurity. But as some bf these Prdphscies by their 
proper light alone> without the confirmation of niiracles, 
couW hardly/ have their siiblimer sense so well ascer- 
tamed; to render all opposers of the Gospel without ex» 
cuse, it pleased the Holy Spirit, under the last race of * 
the ProphetSj to give credentials to the mission of Jesu* 
by predictions of him in a* primary and literal sense* 
Yrt the J^ish £c9no0)y being tQ continue long, there 

(^2 Sti^ 
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still remained the same necessity of a covert and- myste-- 
i4ous conveyance. That figurative expression tlierefore,. 
which was befortJ employed ii> the" pwposit'wny was- 
110 w used in- the tcniis.. Hence, the Prophecies of a * 
mtgk scmt come ta be in highly figurative words : asr 
beibre, Uie earliep prophecies- of a^rfw* We seniie (which* 
bad a primary: meaning in the affairs of the Jewish State, 
and, fop the present iaformation of tliat People) were 
delivered iii'^ a much simpler, phrase. 
. Tlie Jewish Doctore, whose obstinate adherence, not; 
to the leUcr qfi the Lau\ as this Writer ignorantly or 
fcaiidulently suggests, but to the mystical interpretations* 
of the Cabala^ prevents their seeing the tirue cause ofi 
this difference in the language,, between the ^aarHerandf 
later Prophets ; the Jewish Doctors, I say, are extremely 
perplexed tO' give- a tolerable account of this- rrialler. 
What tiiey best agree in is, that Xhe figurative efiigmatic^ 
style oi^t later Prophets (which however they make- 
infinitely more obscure by cabalistic meanings-, than it 
really is, in order to evade the celatioir which ^e Pre- 
dictions haveto- Jesus) is owing- to thedecHmifg state oi 
Prophecy, Every Prophet, says the f^dnous Rabbt,. 
Joseph Albo, that is of a stro?ig, sagacious, and piercirig. 
understanding, will apprekoid thd thing nakedly without 
any siniilttude; wktfice it comes to pass that all his say- 
ings are distinct and clear, and free from aH Gbstmnty^ 
havi/fg ar literaL truth in them : But a Prophet of an 
infermr rank on degree, his words are oh:^ure^ eirwrapped 
in riddles and parables ; and t there fare have not a Utef(d 
hut allegorical truth contained in them*. And- indeed 
our fictitious Rabbi seems to have had as little kn©i\'ledge* ^ 
of this matter as the other; for in answer to whdt'AiF. 
Whiston, who, extravagant as he was in Ecjeeting all 
double senses, yet knew the difference betvvecQ a secondary 
and enigmatic prophecy, which, wo shall see, Mr. Collins 
did ncit, in answer, I. say, to Mi\ Whiston, who observed^ 

' - * Smiths Select Discourses, p. i8o.. 

that- 
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4kat the Prophecies [meaning the primary'] which relate 

4o Christianity are covered, mystical aiidemgmaticaly re- 

«})Kes, This is exactly equal mysticism wvV/t, a7id just as 

^r^mote fvom 4he real literal sense^ asthewystieisni t^the 

^lllegOi^hsts [i.'C 'the Contenders for a double -sense] and 

is altogether as obscure to ^ the undei^standifig* . His 

4U'guin6iit against seooiidary semes is, thattbey ^emiscitilh 

lastic and ^nt/msiastical. Mr. Wbiston, to humour hrim, 

*presQnts him with direct and primary Prophecies, but tells 

him at the same time, they are expressed in coveretly 

J7fysticaly and enigmatic tonus. This w ill not satisfy ikim^ 

2t is jio better than the mysticism of the AllegorisU. 

How 5Q? 'We may think, pa'haps, that he would pretend 

to prove, because liis argument requires he should provQ, 

ihat e/iigmfitical expressioiis are iks uuscholastic and e«- 

ihusiasiical^ secondoiy senses. No such matter. All 

he says is, that they arc yz.9 oi>scrRi:: to. I he. understanding. 

But obscurity is .not his qnai^rcl with secondary semes. 

He objects tO: them as unscholasiic and^nthmiasticaL But 

!liere lay Ihe difficulty^ no man, who pretended to any 

ianguHge, could affiim this, oi Jiguratixe cnignuitical ei\- 

pressiojis; he was forced ^thcrciorc to have rccom'se to his 

usual refuge, o^scuuixx. 

It is true, he says, these mysticalmigniatic Prophetrtt^- 
(as Mr. TV hist on £alls them) arx equidly remote from 
ihe real literal seme, as the mysticism of the Allegorisis. 
But this is only a repetition of the blunder exposed above, 
where he could not distinguish between the literal sense 
of a Jjerm^ and tlie literal sense of a Proposition. An<l 
how gross .thatignorance is we may see by ttlio following 
instaace. Isaiah says, TheJFvlfalso shall dzixUivith tie 
Lai\ib, and the Leopard shall Ue dozen xvith'the Kid; and 
the Ca^^^ and tlie young Lioji, and the I'^at ling together^ 
find a little Child .sliall Imd tJi.cm:\:, 3Vow I will take it 
ifor granted .that ius Followeis understand this, as Grotius 
^oes, of the profound peace which was to follow^ after 

.-.* * JQie Grounds, &c. p, 242. f .^'l^^P: xi, vcr 6. 
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the timfsof ^nacberib, under Hezekiah: .,but .Uiougti 
the teniis be mysticaly yet sure tiiey c^l thift,ib^<ifteral 
sense of the prQphecy.;/For Grotius makes tbq |7^j^/Vf/ 
^£^6 to refqr to the Gospel. Mn WhJstou, I suppc^ 
.deiues tliat this has any tiling., to . do ^vitb the jtiiues gf 
Ui^e|dah« j(>iit that it refers to tliose of Christ on)y.. .Is 
not his interpretation therefore, literal as well as tli«M:'pf 
Grotius? unless jjt iuiinediately beccpcs oddlif t^pkal^ 
u^dioUifitiCy midjnthusiastical^ as soon as- ever J *;sj^ 
jfomcs into tLig..qu,Qstion. , 

■ ' II. Dut nd^v/besides tfte literal primary propheci^ 
<?oncettfiing thje* person of jesus, we say, in the seeeiid 
-place j that there are other, which give a primary laixA 
direct intimation of the change of the Dtspi:k^!i- 
TiON. Isaiah foretels great mercies to the Jcwrili 
' People, in a future Age ; w^hich, though represerited \k 
such metaphors as bore ianalogy to the blessings( peciuIWr 
to the Jewish economy, yet, to shew that they Vere if- 
deed different from w hat ihejignratiroe terms alluded to, 
the Prophet at the same time adds, My thoughts are riot 
as your thoughts^ neither are your ways my way^, siliih 
the Lord*. This surely implies a diffeHnt DrspENSii^ 
nioy. That the change was from carnal to spirifiidlj 
• is elegantly intimated in the subjoining words,-^— For t/s 
'//icIIeaveks are higher than the Earth, i?o dre iny 
-tvays higher than your ways, and my thmtghts ihariybt^ 
thoughts f. But this higher and more excellent Dispfeit^ 
Sation is more plainly revealed in the foUoiving figure : 
Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree^ 'xthd 
instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle-tiree%"\ 
i. e, the were; Religion shall as far excel the old; as the 
fir-tree does the thorn, or the myrtle the brier. In a 
following Prophecy he shews the extent of this new 
Keligion, as here he had shewn its NatXjre; that it was 
to spread beyond Judea, and to take in the whole race 
of mankind, — The gentiles shall come to thy lights atid 

• Ghap.lv, ver. 9. f Ver. 9, i Ver. 13. 
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hmgs^ta^tke ^rightfkss (f thy ristng^j Sfc. Which idi^ 
"^I^e lV6ph0t Zephanaah expresses in 8C» strong a Inannti:, 
«s tof leave no rbom for evasion: The Lord tvili Be 
4erribte antti tkern, for he will famish aU the Gotk 
t6F THE Eaeth; nnd men shall xvorshipkim everjf one 
FftOBc Hf« gpLACi;, eaen all tke hies f^ the ihtSTiL%^f^ 
-The expression is noble^ and ailtkies to the popcdat 
^upcfstitioRS of Paganism, whidi conoeived tbaA: their 
Oocls were Murished by the steam <£ sacrifioe^ But^ 
mbea were the Pagan Gods thus Jamu/hsdy but in the 
^ret ages of Christianity? — Efcery onejrom Jus places 
that as;, they were not to ^ up to Jeiiu«al£m tQ 
(si^rsbip. — E^en all the isles if the Gentiles: but when 
«3id these worship the God of Israel every om Jrem kis 
place; before the preaclingof tiie Apo^les? Then indeed 
ilbeir speedy and general conversion distinguished them 
imm the rest of the nations. This he expresses yet more 
fdainly in another place. ^^ In that day shall there be an 
** altar to tlic Lord in the midst of the Land of 
-'^^ Egypf^^f i. e. the Temple-service shall he abolished; 
«q4 ^^ God of Israel worshipped with the most solemn 
rites, even in the i»ost abhorred and unsanctified plac^, 
«udi as the Jews esteemed Egypt. Which Malachi thus 
4iversiiies in die expression, Jjid in every place incense 
.Aall he effaced unto my name^ mid a pure offering^; 
i. e. it 4^ail wA be tlie less ac<:eptal^e for not being at 
Jiosi Temple. 

Put Isaialh, «s he proceeds, is still more explicit, and 

.declares, in direct terms, that the Dispensation should be 

«haiiged^ Behold I create new Heavens and a new 

'Eauth; and the former shall not be remembered :fior come 

into mind^ This, in tlie prophetic style, means a new 

ECLiGioy and a new Law; the metaphors, as we have 

^liewn eUewherc, being taken from hieroglyphical ex- - 

piiiasioa. tie speaks in another place, of the consequence 

of this change ; namely, tlie transferring the benefits of 

* €b, Ix, ver. 3, f Ch. ii. ver. 11. J Cli. xix. ver. 19. 

\ i biM ))Ote ^D D] at tbe «ud of this Book. ]| Isai. Ixv. 17. 
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Bidigion frt)m the Jewish to the Christian Dispensation; 
Is it not yet a very little ivhile, ^^ and Lebason [the 
'^^ isles iff the Gentiks] shall be turned into a fruitful 
^' field, and the fruitful field [the land of Judea} shaU 
" he esteemed as a forest * ? " To make it yet more clear, . 
I observe ferther, that the Prophet goes on to declare 
the change of tlie sanction ; and this was a necessasy- 
consequence of the change of the Dispensation.— ^TAew 
shall be no more .thence an infantqfdays, nor an eld 
ntan that hath notjillcd his days : For the child slwll die 
^li. hundred years old^ but the sinner being an hundred 
years old shall be- accursed f; /. e.tlie Sanction. o*. 

T£MPORAl. REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS shall be HO 

longer administered in an extraordbary manner ; for owe 
must remember, that long life for obedience, and sudden 
and 'Untimely death for transgressions, bore an enrnient 
part in the Sanction of the Jewish Law. Now these are 
ex^ssly said to be abrogated in the Dispensation ppo^ 
mised, it being declared that tlie Virtuous, though dying 
immaturely, should be as if they had lived an hundred 
years ; and sinners, though living to an hundred years^ as 
if they had died immaturely. « 

The very same prophecy in Jeremiah, delivered in lesi 
figurative terms, supports this interpretation beyond flU 
possibility of cavil : '' Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, tliat I will make a new covenant with the 
bouse of Israel f and with the house of Judah; fwi 
according to the Covenant that I made xiith their Ja^ 
thers, in the day tliat I took tlicm by the hand, to bring 
them out of the land of Egypt.— But t/us shall be t/ie 
Covenant that I \\\\\ make with the house of Israel^ 
Alter those days, saith tlie Ia)rd, / uHl put my Law 
" in their inwaup pakts, and urite it in their 

"he A UTS J/' 

•What Isaiah figuratively names a nem Heaven and 
a neu: Eearthy Jeivmiah simply and literally calls a new 

'"* Ch. xxix, vtr. 17, f Cb, Ixv, \er, 20 J Cli. xxxi. ver. 3 i, 

r- ., - Covenants 
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C(9veiciiti#4 1'.Abdrwhat 1^ of Covcnaivt? :Not sjachan 
ooe^s.wid'iDadQtfvith ibeir Fathers. This was declara^ 
.tiie; eiNMi^ ^i its. nature ; yet, . to prevent mistakes, he 
tidves/as . wetl a positive as a negative description of. it: 
Tkkt shall :jbe tkeCmenant, I will put nty Imw m thdr 
inwtird\p€trUy8sc*i. e. tliis Law shall be spiritualy as the 
other given to their Fathers Mas carnal: For the Cere^ 
mofiifed Law -did not scrutinize the heart, but rested mtx*- 
ternBit obedieqce and observances. 

Lastly* to crown the whole, wc may observe, that^- 

Jidtemiah too, like Isaiah, fixes the tme nature of the 

Djapenaation by declaring the change of the.sAycTiON': 

^^. la those days they shall say no more, tlie fathers have 

^^v^^n a sour -grape, and the childrens' teeth are set on 

" *edge. . But every one shall die for his own iniquity; 

. '^ evory man that eatetl) the sour grape, liis texith shall be 

**- set on edgp *." For it was part of the Sanction of the 

Jew^ish Law, tiiat children should bear tlie iniquity of 

their fath^s, ^x. a mode of punishing which liath been 

ah*eftcfy explained and justified. Yet all these Prophecies 

of .the Gosp£L being delivered in terms appropriate to 

the Law, the Jews of that time would naturally, as they 

in.fi^ct.didy understand them as speaking of the extension 

and coo^letion of the old Dispensation, rather than the 

p^f^fectioQ of it by the introduction of a nem\ And thus 

itbeii' reverence for the present System, under which they 

^irere yet to continue, was preserved, llie necessity of 

this proj:eediug, for the present time; — the effects it would 

afterwards produce tlirougii the perversity of the super- 

stitbus followers of the Law; — and the divine goodness 

as well as wisdou) manifested in this proceedhig, arc all 

finely touched in the following passage of Isaiah f — 

'* Whom, shall he feaeh knowledge? and whom shall he 

" make to understand doctrine ? Them that are weaned 

" from the ipilk, aod drawn from the breasts :j:. For 

* Vcr. «9. ' t Chap, xxviii. 9, & seq. 

t i. e. Those who yftvt m.O;>t free from the prejudices of the 
Eternity of the Law, 
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^ prMefit iRMt be [or hoik fam] opoa {ifooe|il^''pmept 
^ u^% fyrrx-ejit, iiM tipon Kne, Ime npna -fite'*, tone^« 
^' Uttie atti tltcrc a Itttlc. For with rtMiiining lips m( 
^' atiuttter ton^ain wiH be 5peak to Ibis People ^ • 1^ 
^^ hIioui Isc ^akt. This is the rest, and tfab u£be reiwh- 
^^ i^^ttJ « yiA thny luould not hear. Buttheword <^ the 
^^ Ixinl Ma» uftto tlicm, precept upon precept, pracept 
^* iipou (n'eccpt^ iine upon &ie, line upon line, htce ii 
•* liitlit and ilicTC a liltle; that they might go ^and'M 
^^ huckwurcJ, i'.nd be broken and snared and taJci^i^.^ 

Noiivith»tan(!ing ell this, if you will believe our Ad- 
yumivy. The books of the Old Testament scon Hkfe 
$timl v\'M^ .fff oil ancient zvriting4, and wherein tkei^e 
^pjiearn *nqt tuk least trace of tymcai, ok 
^t.ij/tJOiiicAr. ix7f:ntiov «i the Authors^ or in ahg 
0thev Jews (;/* their times H . He that answers a Kree- 
thtuki-T Will find employment enough.— -A^?^ the iedst 
sirnv^ (ff a tj/piral or allegorical intentionJ He slight 
4M wctU hare m\A there is not the least /r/7ce of poetry ki 
^Virs^'i ^^*' of eloquence in Cicero. But there is none/ he 
unya, either in the Authors^ or in any other Jews ofiheir 
^imea. Oi both whicli Assertions, this single Text of 
Jii:ckitS will bo un abundant confutation — Ahy Lardy 

\\H\S «AV OF jMr:, DOTH HE NOT S^EAK PARABLE4;f ? 

/i'be lV(3|)iict cofnplains that his ine6feckial Misfiiod 
|>i:oew*dcd fi'otn his speckuig, and frojn tlie Peopled 
(CiMiCuiviuj: \\\\\i to speak, of things n?y6ter:ously, and ift 
.« mode of delivery not understood by tiiem, TbO Autiitir 

* Thi* r<?tu!]»licatlon of thjL^ phrase was to add force and energy t9 

• \ i.e. G^sjvl tmths delivered in the language of the law!' 
: i,e, Tlie Silnd tidini-s cf the Gosi^l. '-'' 

k i.e. Tins t:v/u!urJ yet rejieited R»U•l^nion;^•hich T^tiSgken witji 
«(» muv h iJicM/v <ii a i!\di»'^tM)ce» lo !;\ai theni by slow and gentle 
xntp nuui \hiJ lv.uY u> the ^.tr-tipeL b liiji uUi>ed so as to defeat the 
^ X iiv>il in ^^»:;^l:^no^lt n.ade it the occa^ii>a of blinding -iheir eves 

I liivmuvii., v\v\ i^. iJi. f Chap. xx. ver. 4j^ 

of 
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r9£tti»i^|bpQktrf'£cclesia0ticus, who is reaisaaably 8»ppbsal 
40 hiftrphmn eonleiiiporary with Antiodius Epiphanes, 
ilTeflQ^i^s hoiy- 6<a*ipture as fully fmught with typical 
c^d rfltgoric i wisxiom : " He that giveth his mind ta the 
-ff>f£iaw ot'itbe Most High, and is occupied in the meditate 
'^ tion»tliereof, will seek out tlie wisdom of the Ancients, 
:*f AND BE OCCUPIED IX PftOPHKCiEs. Hc wiU keep 
i*^ the sayings of the renowned men ; and wheris subtilI; 
"parables are, he will be there also. He will seek 
" out the SECRETS OF GRAVE SENTENCES, and be 
^* conversant in dark parables *." Hence it appeal's 
tbat the Jewish Prophecies were not so plain as oar 
Adversary represents thera; and that their obscuri^ 
avose from their having Topical or Allegorical intentions r 
^which figures too related not to the present y but to % 
Jkmire Dispensation, as is farther seen from what Ezekidl 
says in another place — Son of man^ behold they of iht 
house of Israel saif^ The vision that he seeth is 

^JOR.MANY DAYS TO COME, AND HE PROPHESIETH OP 
'THEiTIMES THAT ARE FAR OFFf. So that theScPeOpIe tO 

irhtKn the Prophecies were so plain^ and who understood 
them to respect their own times only, without any Typical 
or'AUegoric memiing^ complain of obscurities in thero, 
aAd consider them as referring to very remote titnes. 
vBat I /aiia ashamed of being longer serious with so idle 
u Gdviller. "I he English Bible lies open to every Free.- 
'TriiNKER of Great Biitain; Where they may read it 
tha% will, and understand it that can; 

As for such V/riters as the Author of the Grounds 
ami Reasons, To say the truth, one would never wish to 
Bee them otherwise employed : But when so great and sd 
good a man as Gbottus hatli unwarily contributed t6 
support tlie dotages of Infidelity, this is such a misad- 
venture as one cannot but lament. 

t Cbap. xih veff 27. , 
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This excellent Person (for it is not to be disguised) 
jhatb made it liis cons.te^nt endeavour throughout his whole 
Oomment /on the Prophets, to •find a double sense even 
jn those direct Ppopheoies which relate to Jje>sus; and t(» 
4;um ihe pr'unahf sease upon the affairs ^ the Jewish 
Dis|)ensation *; enly permitting them to relate to Jesus 
. jn a seeoiidan/ : and by thsit affected strain of i»terpre- 
.tatipn, hath done almost as much harm to Revelation its 
his other wusitkigs have done it service: not ^m <any 
strength there is in his Criticisms (for this, aad his 
•Comment on the Apocalypse, are the opprobrium qf his 
j^eat ieamiag), but only from Ihe loame Ihey irarry with 
^eKu 

T-be Principle which Grotim went upon, 5n 'Cdoi- 
.«nanting the Bible, was,, that it should be interpreted on 
{the same rules of Criticism that men use in the study 
iof all other ancient Writings. Nothing could be mor^ 
jreasonable Ihan l:ps Principle : but unluckily he decked 
|*iii>sek'in the application :o£ it. These rules teach m 
^at the GENIUS, puhpose, and jfluUTJiORiTy of the 
Writer sl)ould he cai:efully studied. iJwder.the i^oad 
-of his author Ui/^ it is to be considered, M'hether be ben 
imere bummi-ov ap impired\Wx\lQ.v. Thus far Grotius 
,%vent rit'ht : be oxamined that autliority ; BndpronouQced . 
<the Writer-s to be inspir^d^ ^nd 4:he Prophecies divim : 
■But when he £ame to apply these premisses, he. utterly 
rfbr^t. his conclusipn^ and interpreted the Prophecies 
by rules very different frpm wliat the cottfcssion of tlieir 
olivine oiiginal required.: for sceiag tliem pronounced by 
Jewish Propfiets, occupied ia Jewish Affairs, he con- 
•eluded their m\e Object wps Jewish; and consequently 
jthat the propter sewscofithe IVopbecies neferrxjd to these 
^uly. , liut tlii^. was tilling back im\x\ one of the grounds 
he went upon, That the Writers ^w.cre inspired. : for his 
liitcrprctation was only reasonable on the supposition that 
these Writers prophesied in the very manner Mjiich the 
.Pagans understood tlieir Prophets sometimps to have 
^6 ' .don^ 
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ilone, by a natural sagacity : For, on the allowance of 
a real inspiration, it was God, and not tlie Writer, whai 
-vtBH the prefer Autboifofthe Prophecy; andto' imder^ 
stand his purpose^ which the Fnles df intcrpretaticre 
Kqaire u» to seek^ we must exandine the nature, reasoiv 
and end of tiaat Religion which lie gave ta the Jewa^.. 
For on^ tkesCj. common sense assures us, the ^meanin^ 
of the Ppopbeeies must be intirely regulated; Now i^ 
•an eiiquii^ it should be found, that this which Grotius- 
admitted for » divine Dispensation, was only pueparatoiy 
©f another more perfect, it would then appeau not to he- 
ithprobabte that some of these Pro^phedes mighi relate, 
mllbsk literal^ primary y^xA imtJiediate sense, to that 
more perfect Dispensation. And whether they did so- 
ar not wa& tb be determined by the joint evidence of the 
context and of tfie nature of God's whole Dispensatioi^ 
W mankind, se far forth as it is discoverable to us. But ^ 
Grotiiis, instead of making the matter thus reasonably^" 
problematical, and to be determined by evidence,- deter- * 
mined fost,. and laid it down as a kiiid of Principle, that: 
the Prophecies related directly aixi^ properly tD Jewish^ 
affairs : and into this system, he wiredrew all his ex- 
planations. This, as we say,. was falsely applying a' true 
rule of interpretalion. He went on this reasonable;; 
ground,' that the Propliecies ^etald be^ interpreted like 
all other ancient Writinty^: aad, on ouimininiT their 
authorityi, he fo.undthem to be Uuly cJivina. When he 
l«d gone tlius far, he then preposterously went back 
again, and commented as if tiiey were confessed to be 
merely human : ITie consequence w^s, tiiat several ot^ 
his criticisms, ta speak of tiieui only as liie performance 
Qf a man of learning, are so forced,, unnatural, and absurd,.* 
so opposed to the rational canon^ of interpretation, that 
I will venture to' affirm they are, in all respects, the* 
worst that ever came from the hand of an acute xind?' 

ibla Critic. * 

» 

HI. Havh^ 
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in. 

Having now proved that the Principles which 
Mr. Collins went upon ate in tbemselteg false and 
extravagant, one has little reason to regard how he 
employed thenj. But as this- extraordinary Writer ^vas 
8(s great a Freethinker in Logic as in Divinity, it may 
liot be improper to shew the fashionable World what 
sort of man they have chosen for their Guide, to lead 
them. from their Religion, when they would no Ibnger 
bear with any to direct them in it. 

HLs argument against what he calls typical^ alUgorical, 
but properly, secondary senses, stands thus: — " Christf- 
aoity pretends to derive itself from Judaism. Jj&scs 
appeals to the religious books of the Jews as prophesying 
of his Mission. None of these ProjJiecies cati be 
undertood of him but in a typical allegoric sense. Now 
that sense is absurd, and contrary to all scholastic rules 
of interpretation. Christianity, therefore, hot being 
really predicted of in the Jewish Writings, is conse- 
quently false." — ^The contestable Proposition, on wliicli 
the whole argument rests, is, Thtit a typical br allegoric 
s€)ise is abmrd^ and contrary to all scholastic riites of 
interpretation. 

Would the Reader now believe that Mr. Collins ha*' 
himself,, in this very book, dven a tlK)roufi:h confutation^' 
of his own capital Proposition ? Yet so it is ; and; con- 
trary too to his usual way of reasoning, he hiss done it in' 
a very clear and convincing manner ; by shewifig, that'* 
the typical. and allegorical wbj of writihg was uni-'. 
versally. practised by Antiquity. — " Allegory (says he)' 
^' was much in use amongst the Pagers, being ctilti** 
^' vated by many of the Philos^hers themselves as well* 
^* as Theologers. By some, a§ thb method' of deli-' 
*^ VEKinnQiyQcym^iss; bul^'bymost, as tlie* method of' 
*' explaining away what, according to the letter, appeared' 
[^ absurd in the ancient fables or histories of their Gods. 
' ' " Religiom 
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** Religion itself wais deemed a mysterious thiag amongst 
* the FagauSy and not to be pui)licly and pkimly 
^ d^laced* - Whcrefewre it was nevee. sunj>ly ropreseiitecl 
^,to tbe Peipplcj birt was fnost obscurely dcliveix^c*^ 
^ and vctfl'd under AllcJgavies, or Parables, or lliero* 
^ glyphicsj and especially Amongst tiie Egyptians^ 
Ctoldeansj and the Oriented Nalions-r-t-Tliey allege* 
rized many tilings of nature, . and partScokrly ihm ' 
heavenly bodies — ^They allegorized, all their ancient 
fables and stories, aiid pietcnded tso ctiscover in* them 
•*• the secrets of Natural Philosophy, Medicine, Politics^ 
".and.. in a word all Arts and Sciences. The woF^ft 
♦* q( Homer in particular have furnished infinite materiafak 
** . fca" all sorts of altegoriGal Comnientator» to work 
upon,-T-The ancient Greek Poets* were reputed to 
involve divine, and natural, and historical notions o£ 
their Gods umler mystical and parabolical express 
.^^iot>s — The Ptfthagorean Philosopliy was wholly de-* 
. livered i« mystical language> the sigiiification whei'eof 
was entirely unkown to tlie woi'ld abroad — :The Stoics 
Plijipsophers are particularly liamous for allegorizing, 
" th^ w^hde heathen Theology — We have seveiai 
" treatises pf . heathen Philos^pliers on. the subject of 
**' aUegoricaV interpretation *." 

If now this kind of allegorizing^ which involved the 
proposition in a double seiise^ was in use amongst tha 
Pi^gan Onacles, Divines, Philosophers and Poets,, is not 
^be undcvslanding ancient writings allegoricallif^ or in a 
ioubk seusCy agreeable to all rational, scholastic rules 
«f interpretation ? Surely,, as much so asr the iHidcrstand- 
ing mere metaphorical expressions in a tropical sig- 
Aifiqiitioo-r; whose pnopriety no one ever yet called in 
question. For -the sec^e-rf Propomlio7is is imposed as. 
wbitrarily ts the sense of words. And if men, in the 
cocomunication of their tliou^ts, agree to give, on son)^ 
^Q^xa^ .9L doiiblt sense to Propositiotis^ as well as oa 

athers 
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^,oth^, a «>/g*/c, the interpreting the first ip twqjnesLmn^ 
n& as agreeable to all scholastic rules, as^ interpreting the 
other in ofie: And Propositions, witli a double 9ud single 
sense, are as easily distinguishable from each, other; by 
the help of the context, as JVords mih a literal and 
figurative meaning. But this great Phi]oso|>her seems 
to. have imagined, that the single sense of a Proposition 
was imposed by Nature ; and that therefore, giving them 
a double meanings was the same offence against Keasoii 
as the deviating from tlie unity of pure Theism into 

. Polj/theism : and, consequently, that the universal lapse 
into ALLEGORY and idolatry rendered neither tlie one 
nor other of them the less absurd *. • . 

I say, he seems to think so. More one cannot say of 
such a Writer. Besides, he seems to think otheniise, 
where> in another place, as if aware that t^se would 
rescue a double sense from his irratimal and umcholastic 
censure, he endeavours to prove, that the Jews, during 
the prophetic period, did not use this allegoric way of 
expression. Now if we be right in this last conjecture 
about his meaning, he abuses the tenn^ he employs, 
under a miserable quibble ; and, by scholastic ziiA un- 
scholastic rules, only means interpreting in a single or a 

double sense* 

: The Reader perhaps will be curious to know how it 
happened, that this great Rcasoner should, all at once, 
overthrow what he had been so long labouring to build. 
This fatal issue of his two books of tlie Grounds, &c; 
and Scheme, &c. had tliesc causes; ' . *' 

1. He had a pressing and immediate objection to re- 
move. And, as .he had no great stocfcof arguinent, and 
but small forecast, any thiuii, at a plunge, wrould b^ 
received, wliich came to his relief. 

The objection was lliis — " That the allegorical inter*' 
" pretations of the Apostles wei*e not designed for 
" absolute proofs of Christianity, but for arguuieiits ad 

* SeexK)te [£K] at the eud of this ]3ook. 

'* homiues 
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** homines only to the Jews, t^ho were accustomed to 

" that way of reasoiiing,*' p. 79. — Thus, lie hiiiificlf tills 

us, some Divines are actustomed to talk. He gives 

them indeed a solid ansTver ; but lie dreams not of the 

cdnsequence. Hie says, this alldgork reasoning was' 

tommon to ail mankind. Was it so ? Tlien the! grtuid' 

Proposition on which his whole Work supports itself is* 

entirely overthrown. For if all mankind' used it, thet 

method must needs be 7^attonal and scholastic'i But tliis 

he was- not aware of. What kept him in the dark, was^ 

his never being able to distinguish between the use and 

the AfiUisE of this mode of inlbnnation. These two 

things he perpetually confounds, The Pagan Orudci 

delivered thejnselves bi allegories j — this \\^ the use : 

T^heir later Divijies turned all their Relmoii into 

allegory ; — this was the abuse. The elder Pythagoreans 

gave their Precepts in allegory ; — this was the use : 

ne later Stoics allegorized evtry thing;— this was the 

abuse. Homer had some allegories;-- this was the use: 

His Commentators turned all to allegory ; — and this again 

was the abuse. But though he has talked so much of 

these things, yet he knew no more of ihcm than old John 

BuNYAN ; whose honestcr ignorance, joined to a good 

meaning, disposed him to admire that which the malig'- 

nity of our Author s folly inclined him to dea^ : and 

each in the like ridiculous extreme. 

2. Biit tlie other cause of this subversion of his own 
systerii was the delight he took to blacken the splendour 
of Religion. He supposed, • we mcty be sure, it M-ould 
prove an effectual discredit to Revelation, to have it seen, 
that there was this conformity between the Pagan and 
Jewish method of delivering Religion and Morality. 
His attempt hath been already exposed as it deserves*. 
Bpt ill tins instance it laboure under niuch additional 
folly. For the different ' r^^&ons which induced the 
Propagators of Paganism, and the Atithof of JlQ^aism^ 

' . . *^ See E(/ok Iv. § 1; at ttf end.- * 

Vol, VI, U Va 
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to employ the same method of informatiOQ, are obvious^ 
to the meanest capacity, if advanced but so far in th^ 
knowledge of nature to know, that different ends are very 
commonly prosecuted by the same meam. The Pagans^ 
aUe<;orized in order to hide tlie wealmess mid absurdities 
of their national Religions ; the Author o£ JudaisoK 
allegorized in orden to-prepare his followers^/* tbfi recep^ 
tion of a more perfect Dispensatioriy founded on Judaism-^ 
which was preparatory of it ; and, at the same tune, to 
prevent ihevc premature reject io7i of Judaism,, uader which, 
ihey were still to be long exercisedv 

Thus we see how tliis formidable Enemy of our Faitb- 
has himself overturned liis whole Argument by an unwary 
answer to an occasional objection. Biati this is but oney 
of a Work full of contradictions. I have no occasion to 
be particular, after removing his main Principl«s; yet^ 
for the Readers diversion, 1 shall give him a taste of 
them. lo his Sistpage, he says — And there has been 
for a long tinie, and is at this time as little use ^f allegory 
in those i^espccts amongst them [tlie Jews] as there seems 
to have been during the time the books of the Old Testa- 
me?2t were written, which seem the most plain of all 
ancient JlYitings, and wherein there appears not the 
least trace of a typical or allegorical intention in the 
Authors, or in any other Jews of their times. Yet it is 
but at the 85th page tliat we find him saying, — Andiu 
this [viz^ in delivering his Philosophy in mystical lan- 
guage] Pythagoras came up to Solomok's character 
. of wise men, who dealt i/j da)^k sayi%^.s, and acted 7jot 
much unlike the most divine Teacher that ever was. Our 
Saviour spake xvith many parables^ &c. Now it seems^ 
it was Solonaons character of wise men, that they dealt 
in dark sayings. But thefcc wise men were the Autbprs 
of the Jewish ySfcriptures. And yet he had but just 
befoi'e afSsurecl us, That the books of the Old Tcsfqr 
wait seem the most plain of all ancient JVritins;&, gnd 
Kcherein there appears not the least trace of a typicat 

or 
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or allegorical intention in the Authors^ or in any jews of 
their times. 

Again, in his pdges 85, 86, he says, *^ The Pythagorean 
" Philosbjihy was wholly delivered in mystical lahguage; 
" the signifiiiatiori whereof was intirely unkncf^ to the 
" world abroad, and but gi^adiially explained to those of. 
" the sect, as they grew into years, of were prof)er to be 
" infomied-^Tlie Stoic Philosophers wdre particularly 
" famous for allegoriztJig-^We have several treatises of 
" heathen Philosophers on the subject of allegorical inter-' 
" pretation — And from Philosophers, Platonists, and 
Stoics, the famous Origen is said to have derived a 
great deal of his skill in allegorizing the books of the 
" Old Testament." This he says, and yet at the 94th page 
he tells us, — " That the Apostles, arid jJarticblarly St. 
" Paul, wholly discarded all other methods of reasoning 
" used by Philosophers, except the dllegorical: and set 
" that up as the true and oxly reasoning proper to 
" bring all men to the faith of Christ : and the Gen* 
*^ tiles were to be wiiollv beat out of the literal way 
" of afguing, and to argue as became Jews. And the 
^ event of preaching the Gospel has been suited to 
•* matters considered in this view and li2ht. For ^ve know 
•* that the wise did not receive the Gospel at first, and 
thkt they were the latest Converts : JVhich plainly 
arose from their using maj:ims of rectsmmig and dis- 
puting WHOLLY opposite to those of Christians^ By 
these wisCy can be meant none but the Pagan Philoso* 
phers : and these, accbrding to pur Author, wei-e altoge- 
ther given up to mystety and allegory. Yet St. Paul,* and 
the rest of the Apostles, who, he says;, were likewise given 
up to the same method^ could make no converts amongst 
these wise men. * Why ? It would now methinks baye 
suited his talents as well as ten^per, to have told us, it 
>im& because two of a trade could not agree: No, i^ji 
this incomparable Logician, i> was because the PhiloSo^ 

H 2 • pheiyi 
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phers used maxims of reasoning and disputing zcholly^ 
opposite to the Christians. 

What now but the name BnAaMthoiity of Freethinkhig 
could hinder such a Writer from becomii^ th^ €OQtenppt 
of iEdl who know either how to make, or to understa^ 
an argument? These men proiane the light they; receive 
ivoTti JUvelation in employing it to rob the treasures of 
^e Sanctmr^. But Rebioion arresfe thein in tfie 
manner :^ aiidi pronounces one commoa doom uppi;r tii^ 
whol^ race* 

" -.- - Ne KSNis NosTER facinoFi pneluceat^ 
" Per quem colendos censuit Pietas Deos, 
" Veto xsse tale luminis coarMERCiuM V^ . 

w • , « I « 

t 

Ileiicb the fate th^t attends them all^ in the inseparabfe- 
cpnnexion betw^n impiety and blundering ; whieh akvfrfs 
follow one another as the crime and the punbtiQient 

If it be asked then,. What it is that, hath so strangely 
prejudiced our modem Reasoners against this ancient 
modie of information by typical and s^econdart. senses? 
I answer, the folly of FanatifeSi. who have abused it in 
support of the; most abominable niinsense. But how ur-» 
reasonable is this prejudice? Was there ever any tiling 
rational or excellent amongst Men, that hath not.beei^ 
thus abused ? Is it smy disparagement to the method of 
Gcomcta's^^^dt some conceited writers on Morality and 
Reli^pn have ©f late taken it up, to give an air of wdriit 
and demonstration to the whimsit^s of pedaatic impostaftc^ ? 
Is there lio trutli of iiature^or reasonableness of ait, in 
Gvammatical coiistruction^ because cab^istic Dqtices 
have in every 8tge abased it to pervert all huniafi mesLimig? 
We might a« well say that the ancient Egyptians di^ not 
write ill riieroglyphics, becausje Kirchqr, who endeavdure4' 
fo explain theiTi, hath given us nothing but irii <iwxi 
^(^isio^; *as tliat the ancien}: Jews had not ^ifpt^a ahd-^^c^^ 

- ■ . ,' ' ^ Pkad. 1. iv. Fab. 10.. ' " •'^• 
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^ary senses, because modern lEhthiisiasts Have aflegbri^d 
:their whole Story. 

But I from these abuses 'woulfl flraw a very contra^ 
-cpjficlusion. The rsige of al/<^omihg in ReUgiohH^^ 
fecied all aijes : Caa ^bcre oe a stronjEjer proof tfiat the 
^rimn^ mode was founded in the common concep^ons of 
inanicind? The Pagans began \the izbuse-^ and the pesti- 
lent infection soon spread amongst *^e followers c^ true 
iRelirion. 

j. The early propagators of Paganism, in order fe 
Tiide the wekkrii^ss of the naSoual lleligion, delivered 
iiiany things in Types and Atlegdries. * "But a growing 
Supei'stition, accompaiiied with kn 6qual adVanc^ mi:nb;w- 
lediic, made it at length impossible to screen the folly 
even of the Jess obnoxious parts from common dbserveifs. 
Their Successors therefore, to suppod; its credit, went oil 
nvhere the otliers had loft off^ and allegorized all the trar 
^itiooal stories of their Gods into mtitraL moral, an* 
^iivWe Entities, This, notwkhstandingthe^extravagaiiceof ' 
ithc means, fully answered tlie e^d. 
' 2i The JxAVB ingrafted oh tkeir predecessors, just ag 
4he Pagans had done on theirs ; and with the Same secular 
^policy: For being possessed with a nationai prejiidiceL 
that their Religion was td endure for ever, mi yet seeing 
iirit tke marks oJf a carnal, temporary, and preparatory 
Dispensation, they cunningly allegorized ks Rites and 
Precepts into a spiritawl meaning, which covered every 
thing that was a real deficiency in a Religion which they 
considered as perfect and perpetuaL Both these sorts ojf 
• AUejrorists therefore had reason in their rage. 

3. Afterwards came a set of Christian Writers, 
ibrbught out from amongst /rav? and Gentiles', and tliese 
tpp would needs be in the fasiaon, and allegorize their 
Religion likewise ; but witli infinitely less judgment than 
the others; though alas 1 with equal success. In their 
hands, the end proved as hurtful to truth as the means 
ucic extravagant in nature. And how should it be other- 
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wise in a Religion both div'uie and perfect ? For in such 
jsiW one, there was nothing either to hide or to supply. 
We have shewn that t^pes and secondary senses were em- 
ployed in the Jewigh Religion for the sake of the Chrisr 
tia7ij of which the Jewish was the groundwork and pre- 
paiation. Wh^n therefore the Christian was come, thes^ 
modes of information must needs cease, tl^ere being no 
farther occasion, nor indeed ropm, for them. As clear 
as this is to the lowest understanding, yet would some 
primitive Doctors of tlie Church needs contend with 
Jewish Rabbins, and Pagan Philosophers, in all the rage 
of allegori^ifig : Peaf to the voice of Reason, which 
Ci^lled aloud tp tell them, that those very arguments, 
which prpve4^ that there were, aqd must qeeds be, types 
mid secondary senses in the Old Testament^ proved as 
plainly that there neither were, nor CQuld be any, in the 
'New. Thus, to the inexpressible damage of Christianity, 
they exposed a reasonable Service^ q.nd a perfected Dis-^ 
pensation (where nothing \\as taught but Truth, plaiq, 
simple, and open) to the laughter and coiitempt of 
Infidels: who, bewililercd.in the universal maze of this 
allegoric mode of infoi mation, were never able to knovy 
w^hat it was in its original, qor how to distinguish between 
the t^se and the abuse. 

To COTNCLUDE, Let not the Reader think I have been 
all this while leading him out of the way, while I have 
engaged his attention to the book of Job ; to the Case of 
Abraham ; and to Types aiul secondai^y senses unde^* 
the Jewish Dispensation. AH tiaese strictly belong to the 
iVrgument : 

1. First, a .4 they greatly . contribute to shew the har- 
mony' of Truth ; and how all the parts of the Jewish 
Dispensation support and illustrate one another. 

2. Secondly, as they contribute to shew the uxifor- 
jjiTY of it; and how the Holy Spirit, quite throughout 
God's grand economy, from his first giving oF the Law 
to the completion of it by the Gospel, observed tlie same 

•' unvaried 
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:unvaried method of the gradual communication of 
Truth. 

3. Thirdly,* as they contribute to «tie\v the folly of 
tthose who contend that the Christian Doctrine of a 
Future State ivas- revealed to the early Je^^^s : since this 
opinion destroys iall «tUe reason of a secoiidary sense of 
Prophecies : and of how <yeat importance the reality of 
this sense is to the truth of Cliristianity hath been largely - 
explained : For how can it be known with certainty, from 
ihe Prophecies,themselves^ that they contain double senses, 
but frona he^ce, ths^t the old Law was pieparatory to, and 
ihe rudiment of, tthe n^x^? How shall this r/dation be 
x:ertainly known, but .from hence, that 710 future state o£ 
Rewards and Punishments is to be found in the Mosaic 
Dispensatiqn*? So close a dependeace have 9;11 these inn- 
jportant Principles on one another. 

RECAPITULATION. 
'And how, if the length of tlie Demonstration have 
not tired out the Reader's patience, or^ to i^peak morp 
j)roperly, if length of time have not warn, out his attentiou 
to the Subject, it may be proper j^the Argument being 
here concluded) to take a retrospective view of the wholes 
-^s it hath been inforced in this and the preceding Volume "I;. 
For the deep Professor, who hath digested ;bk Theology 
^nto Sums and Systems, and the florid Pres^cher, who 
never suffered' his thoughts to expatiate beyond the limits 
x>f a pulpit-essay, wjll be jcady to tell me, that I had pro- 
mised to DEMONSTliATE THE Dl.VlNE l^EGATION Of 

MosEs: and that now I iiad written two lar<ie ^''olumes 
on that subject, ** all that they could find in them were 
'Discourses on the foundation of Morality — the origin of 
civil and religiqus Sooiety — the Alliance between Churcl;i 
and State — the policy of Lawgivers -^the Mysteries of the 
Priests — and the opinions qf the GrecA: Philosophers — 
"The Antiquity of Lgxpt — tlieir Hieroglyphics — their 

. * See Note [FF] at tbc ead" of this Bouk. 

J liooks 1. 11. m. ^ IV. y. VI. originally appeared in two Vols.4to. 
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Jleroes— andtbeir BrMtc-worship. ' TJiiat, ind«efl,jBrtil«8t 
I' speak a little of the Jewish policy; but. I soon kre^ik 
aw^y fi;qm it, .^.fiQiin a ^suh^ject I would avdii!, and 
employ the remaining part of the Volume on the Sacrifice 
4of Isaac — on .the book of Job — and on prioiiary «^nd se- 
condary Prophecies. But what (say tbey) is all this to 
• The Divine Legation of Moses ? 

, DiGyPosthurne! de tribus Capdhs'' 
Tq call the TofHC I went upon a Paradox, was said, 
vithoiit doubt, to my discredit; but not to 9ee that I had 
proved it in form, will, I am afraid, redound toitheir OM*h. 
Yet I had ali^ady bespoke their best attl^tibn in the 
Vwords.of Ciceroj who, 1 believe, often found himself 'in 
my situation : *' Video banc primam ingressionerii ftitetti 
4M>n ex Ohatojiis disputatiombus ductam, sed fe mcdfe 
J?bilpsophia repetitamj eteam quidem cura antiquum ttnti 
jsubobscuram, aut ri;;prehexsionis aliquid, aut certe 
ADMiHATioxjs habituram. Nam aut mirabantur quid 

MJEC PEBTINEANT AD EA QUiE QU^RIMUS : qUlbuS 

'satisfaciet res ipsa cognita, ut non sine causa alte re=- 
petita videatur : . ^ut rcprehendent, quod inusitatas 
vias indagemus, tritas relinquamus. Ego autem 
me saepie n6va videre dicere intelligo cum pervetcra dicam, 
^ iwff?irf/Vrt pleinsque*." 

But as this Apology hath not answered its^ purpose, 
'^nd as the ARGUMENT is indeed draMn out tb an un- 
pommon length; raised upon a greatvariety of supports; 
and sought.Qut from every quarter of antiquity, and some- 
times put of cornc^rs the most remote and dark; -it was 
^he less to be f^^xmvQiiixitvevy inattentive Reader did not 
see their force and various purpose ; or if every attentive 
Header could not combine them into the body of a coin- 
pletpd Syllogism; and still less if the envioui and tile 
prejudiced j^hould concur to represent these Volunrtes as 
an ipdigested and inconnected heap of discourses, thrown 
put jupon one another, to disburthen a common-plac^. 
fgr the satisfaction tlierefore of the more candid^ whq 

* Cicero, 
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ncknowtedgethe feirnesSijbf the stttempt/ v^ho saw sotnc* 
thing of 'th6 progress of the argument, but misled by the 
notice of a reiroming part, neglected to pursue die prodf 
rto tlie Conclusion here deduced,. I shall endeavour to 
lay open, in one plain and simple vievr,the whole conduct 
t>f thcsse mysterious Volumes, 

• Nor shall I neglect the other sort of Readers, diougfi 
it be odds we part again as dissatisfied with one anoAer 
as the Toyman of Bath and his Customer : Of whom the 
stcMry goes, that a grave well-dressed man commg into'tfi* 
shop cif this ii^genious inventor, land reliever of the dis- 
'tresses of those who ate too dull to know what they utint, 
and itoo rich to be at case with what they have, <le^ 
JBaqded to see some of liis best reading-glasses ; which 
when he had tried to no purpose, lie retiitned. Th6 
Toyman, surprised at so strange a phenomenon, gral^ly 
asked him, whether ever he had learnt to read ? to which 
the other as gravly replied, that if he had been so happy, 
he should have had'no need of his assistance. Now, before 
I bring the distant parts of my Argument to converge, for 
the use of these dim-sighted Gentlemen, may I asktbetti^ 
without oilence, a similar question? They have ANiswERteD; 
without asking ; but not with tlie same ingenuity . ' - 

In reading the Law and HisroRf of tlic JEW^ 
with all the attention Icould give to them, aimjligst the 
many circumstances peculiar to that amazing Dispensa- 
tion {fiom several of which, as I conceive, the divinity 
of its oi-iginal may be fairly proved) these two particu- 
Jafs most forcibly struck my observation, tnfc bMlssioi* 

OF tf'nE DOCTHINE OF A FUTURE STATE, and THlS 
ADMIX ISTRA'TION OF AN EXTRAORDINAlir PrOVT- 

HfCNCE. As . unaccountable as the first circumstance 
appgf^red \vhei| considered separately and alone, yet when 
9et agaiast ;tl>e ptlier, €md their mutual relations examined 
and compared, ^e omission was not only well explained, 
but;wa3 found to be an invincible medium for the proof 
.pf tjie TDiyj^f E Legatuon OIf Moses ; irhidh^ as Un- 
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lielieTcrs had been long accustomed to decry from this 
very circumstance, I chose it preferably to any other. 
The Argument appeared to me in a supreme degree 
strong and simple, and not needing many words to inforce 
it, or, when inibrced, to make it well untlur&tood. 

Religion' hatli always been held necessary .to tht 
support of CIVIL SOCIETY, because liuioan Jjbms alone 
ere ineflfectual to restrain men fiom evil, with a force 
fiuiBcient to carry on the aSaics of public regimen : and 
i(under the common dispensation of Providence) a fu- 
ture STAT£ of rewards and punishments is confessed 
jto be as necessary to the support of IlsLifiioxy because 
nothing else can remove the objections to God s moral 
XjSovernment under a Providence so apparently unequal, 
whose phsnomena are apt to disturb the serious pro<- 
lessors of Reljgion with doubts ai^d suspicions con- 
^ming it, as it is of the essence of religious professioa 
to believe, that God U <l ravctfder of thm that (Uligeiitly 
jfcek him. 

M<)ses, who instituted a Religion and a Rupublic, 
and incorporated them into one another, stands single 
amongst ancient and niodem Lawgivers, in teaching a 
Religion, without the sanctioxiy or even so much as the 
mention of a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishment-s. TJie sao^ Moses, with a singularity as 
great, by uniting tbe Religion and civil Conimunitj^ of tlie 
Jews into one incorporated body, made God, by natural 
consequence^ theif supreme civil Magistrate, whereby the 
form of Government arising from thence became truly 
and csacntially a Theoc^iacy. But as ih^M4dministra^ 
tion of Govei'nmeut necessarily follows its Fortfu, that 
before us could be no other tUaji an extraordinary or 
j:qual Providence. And such indeed not only the 
Jewish Lawgiver himself, but all the succeeding Rulers 
and Prophets of tliis Republic, jhave jbvaiiably repre- 
sented it to be. In the mean time, no Lawgiver or 
foundex of Religion amoijgst any other Pppplc ever pror 

mised 
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xnised so singular a Distinction ; no Historian ever dared 
to record so remarkable a Prerogative. 

This being the true and acknowledged state of the 
case; Whenever the Unbeliever attempts to disprove,- anc| 
the Advocate of Religion to support, the divinity of th^ 
]Mosaic Dispensation, the obvious question (if each bp 
willing to briqg it to a speedy decision) will be, " Whether ' 
the fixTHAORDiXARV Providencj: thus propl^tically 
promised, and afterwards historically recorded to be 
performed, was real or pretended only?" 
We Believers Jwld that it was re ax. ; and I, as an 
Advocate for Revelation, undertake to Prove it was so; 
employing for this purpose, as my medium, the omis-* 

^lON OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND Tlf^ 

N18HMENTS. Thc'argument stands thus : 

If Religion be necessary to civil Government, and if 

Religion cannot subsist, under the common dispensation 

of Providence, without a future state of Rewards an4 

Punishments ; so consummate a Law giver would never 

have neglected to inculcate the belief of such a state, had 

he not been well assured that an extraordinary pro* 

viDENCE was indeed to be administered over his People : 

Or were it possible he had been so infatuated, the impo^ . 

tency of a Religion wanting a future state must very sooq 

have concluded in the destruction of his Republic : Yet 

nevertheless it. flourished and continued sovereign lor 

many ages. 

Tiiese two proofs of the proposition. (^fA(7/ an crtrch 
ovAnary prcroidence xms really admhmtered) drawn from 
the THING omitted and the person omitting, may 
he reduced to the following Syllogisms. 

I. Whatsoever Religion and Society have no future Statq 
for tbeir support, must be supported by an extraordinary 
Providence. - 

The Jewish Religion and Society liad no future State 
fcr tbeir support : 

Therefore 
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Therefore the Jewish Hcligion and Society \rere stq)- 
ported by an extraordinary Prdvldence. 

And again, 

II. 'ftic Ancient Lawgivers universally beSeved, tha* 
ia Religion without a future State could be stipported only 
^y an .extmordinary Providence. 

Mo^fes, an Ancient Lawgiver, lebraed In all the wis- 
iSoni (rf the Egyptians (the principal feranc'h of which 
^i^dom was inculcating the doctrine of a future state) 
instituted such a Religion : 

Th^efdi*e Closes believed ttiat his Sreligioa was sup- 
{J6rfe'd by an extraordinary Pirovidence. 

iThis is the argument of the Divine Li^gation; 
plain, simple, and convincing, in the opinion of tlic 
Author; a Paradox^ in the representation of his 
Adversaries : Attempts of this nature being sdU attended 
witli tlie fortune they have long unde^ne. William (^ 
Kexvhourgy speaking of Gregory the Eighth, tells iis, that 
4)e was, *"' W\x j^ahe & sapientiag et vitac sii*ceritate con- 
spicuus, aemulationeni Dei hahens in omnibus secuH' 
dum scicfUianr; ot supcrstitiosamm comii^ttulbmm 
<iuarum in Eccje&ia per quorundam rusticam sim- 
J^lJQitatem citra Spripturarum auctoritatem multitudo^ 
inojeyit, Reprehensor accrrimm. Vnde a guiinidam 
minus discrclis putatus est turhato per niiniam absti- 
" ncntiam^cTcbrodeUrare/' This curious passage shews 
what hath bcoj, and what is likeJy to be, the fate of all 
opposcrs of fuolish and superstitious practices and 
opinions, wheia oppjoscrs arc most wanted, that is to suy, 
tt) be thought mad. O^ily one sees tiiere wa* ^his dif- 
^Tence betweeiji IPlliiapis age and our own. In tha 
tiine of. good Gregoiry, they w^re the People of least 
discretioh wlib passed tliis jndgsient ofi everjr ftefbhtter's^ 
head-piece; whereas in our tiaies^ tl^ey are the mor(^ 
,4lisareet ivhb hftvfe made this diseovjBfy, 

Oji^* Autjiof's adversaries proved tp fee of two sortv 

6 TfiEE^ 
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Freethinkers andvSrsTE^^ATic^L. DiviN^Efij Thq§0i 
denied thcf Major of the. two Syllpsisins; Tbqs^ tjo^. 
Minor : yet, one C014I4 not b? done \yikhqut contradicljug 
tlie umversal voice pf Antiquity ; nor tlie Qtber, wjthqufi 
explaining away tiae sens^, as well as l^ttpr, of sacrt^ 
Scripture, Ila^l k not bqen fipr this ; odd ? combination^ 
my Dpuomt ration of tli^. Divine Ifegatkn t^] Mi^^^f 
had not oi)ly been as strong but as s/wri too as. any. oi 
Euclid's ; j\bfisfi theqrems, as Hobbes somcw|ftere ob- 
serv^es, should they, ever happen to be conne^ctcd witU 
the passions and interests of m^n^. wpuld soopbecpwo 
as much matter of dispwte atul contradic.tiaiix as aA>y maiiaA 
or, theological Proiposition wlmtsoever. 

It was not loqs;> therefoiCj before If founds tli^t tl^e 
discovery of this iinpprlant Trutli would en^gg; me inr 
a full dilu,(;idation of the three foJlowing Pjopo&itipns: — 

!• " ThHt iuculcating the doctrine of a future state of 
" reymi;cts and punishments, is necessary to the u^jl-bein^ 
** of civil, Society." 

3. .".TiiaJt all mankind, esjiecially the. napst; wise ami 
" leJWTieKt nations of Antiquity, have . concurred;, in bt,»n 
" Having ^aiid tejiching, that this doctrine w^s of-sucU 
" use to ,ciy il. Society. " 

3f*'";TJ^ftt thf doctrine of a future statP: of rewj^rd^ 
*' and punishments is not to be found in^ npr did make 
" paftqf,..ttie Mosaic Dispensation." 

— N^th^a short. nor an casv task. The. two first 
requiring a severe. search into the ll^^iigiov, Xh^. Politics^ 
^A\hfi{jPki^O'^'(^jxitj/ of ancient times : And, the latter, i| 
BQinplq . exaioai nation into tlie nature ami .genius, of t/iQ 
Htbreyx Xif^is^iiutiofK 

Tolthe.fir^t part of this enquiry, thcrefoi^ I assignexl 
the, 6fjjit iVfipluu^e of this work; and to the other^ th^ 

I, The ^r*f Volume. begins with province the hajor 
t^i «f the, ,ik^ Syitog^sm^ . thai . what^ioever. 'di^tigm" -and 

Socictif 
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Socictif have no future State for their support^ inust h€ 
iupipQrted by an extraordinary Providence. In order tor 
which, the FIRST Proj^ositiOn was to be inibrced, Thit 
ike inculcating the doctrine of a future state ff rewards 
mid punishments is necessary to the welh-being of' Society. 

This 18 done in the following manner — By shewing 
that CIVIL Society, which was instimted as a remedy 
against force and injustice, falls short, in many instances^ 
of its effects — as it cannot, by its own proper force, 
provide for the observance of above oile third part of 
moral duties ; and, of that third, but imperfectly : and 
further, which is a matter of still greater importance, thaf 
it totally wants the first of those two great hinges on 
which Government is supposed to turn, and without 
■which it cannot be canned on, namely. Reward and 
Punishment. Some other coactive power was there-* 
fore to be added to civil Society, to supply its wants and 
imperfections. This power is shewn to be no otbef 
than RELtGiON ; which, teaching the just Government 
of the Deity, provides for all the natural deficiencies of. 
itivil Society. But this government, it is seen, can be ikJ 
otherwise supported than by the general belief of a 
future state ; or of an extraOrdinai^y Providence, that is, 
by a Dispensation of things' very different from what wo 
see administered at present. 

This being proved, the discourse proceeds to remove 
objections. — The Reader observes, that the steps and 
gradations of this capital truth advance thus,— A futiird 
state is necessary as it supports Religion — Religion k 
necessary as it supports Morality — And Morality as tI- 
supports (though it be reciprocally supported by) civil 
Society, which only can procure such accommodations 
of life a* man 3 nature requires. Hence I concluded, tbaC 
fhe Doctrine of a future state was necessary to civB 
Society, under the present administration of Providence. 
-New there ane varibus kinds or rather degrees of 
LiBERTiNi^H. Sotue^ tlicAigh Ihey own Moi^ality to h% 

necessar/ 
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necessary to. Society, yet deny lleligion to be neoessaiy^ 
Others agsun deny it even to Morality. — As both equailj 
attempt ta jbreajc the chain of my reasoning, both come 
equally under my examination. And, opportunely for my 
purpose, a great Name in the first instance, and a great 
Book,. in the second^ invited me to this entertaAnmeat) 

1. The famous M*. Bayle had attempted to prove; 
that Religion was not necessary to Society ; and thal:^ 
simple vwrality^ as distinguished from Uelfgion, might 
well suppiy its place r which Morality too, an Atheist 
Hiight completely possess. His arguments in= support of 
these propositious I have carefully exauiincd : and havinj* 
occasion, when I came to the last of them, to enquire 
into the ti^e foundation of Morality^ I state all its pre- 
tences, consider all its advantages, and shew triat obli-? 
€ATiox^ properly so culled, proceeds from avill, and 
from WILL only. This enquiry was directly to my point; 
as the result of it proves that the morality of the Atheist 
must be without any true foup.H;ition, and consequently 
>eak and unstable. It had a further propriety, as the 
Religion, whose divine original I am liere attempting to 
demonstrate^ has founded moral obligation in fVill only ;. 
and had a peculiar expediency likewise, as it is become 
the faslwoa of the times to seek for this fcundation any 
where but there where Religion lias placed it. 

2. But Mandeville, the Awiliox oi the Fable oftht 
Bees^ went a large step farther ; and preteiided to prove, 
that MORALjiT was so far from heiiYj' necessary to* 
Society, ttekt it was vice and not virtue which renderexl 
states flourishing 'and happy. This execrable Doctrine, 
that would cut away my Argument by the roots, wasp 
presented to Uie People uith much laboured ait and 
plausible insinuation. It was necessary theiefore to 
€oafutj3 andJBxpose it This 1 liave done with^the^anj^i 
care^but.with better fRifth than it was inforced v'. . 
' . 'Iq.tliis'inaoner I endeavoured to prove*? tlje maj.qr 
f«oposiTjo.>^' .of the first Syllogism: aad » iftli. j.tiii^^ 

the 
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the first book of the Dkc'mt Ltgatiem of Mans cm- 

dudes. 

IL The second Book* bf^nt wilfa establishing tbft 
HAJOR of the second S^llogisiiit Tkeirthtanckmt Law- 
greets umoersally btlitxtd* that a Religion without a 
future state could be supporied.only. by. an'.ejfraanRfiory^ 
Providence. In order to whicb, the second Pkopcxsi- 
TiON was to he infbrced, That ail truuikind, especially J he 
mo^t wise and learned nations. of; Antiquity^ have cmi^ 
cunxd in believing and teachings that the Doctrine of a 
futttre state was necessary to tlie well-being of dvil 
Society. 

The f)roof of this proposition divides itself into two 
pai'ts — The conduct o/'/Ac Lawgiveex; and. the (pinion 

of tlie PlULOSOPHtllS. 

The first part is the subject of the present Book ; as 
the second part is of the foll/jwing. 

In prov-ing this proposition from tlie conduct of the 
Lawgivers^ I shew, 

1. Their care to propagate Religion in general^ 
1. As it appears from tlic ejjcets^ the state of Uelijjrioo 
everywhere in the civiUzed World. 2- As it appears 
from the camc^ such as their universal pretence to 
inspirationj in order to instil the belief of the Divine 
Superintendeiicy over human affairs ; and such as their 
universal practice in prefacing their LawSy in order to 
establish the belief of that Su|3erinix?ndency. And hei^ 
it should be observed, that in proving tlieir care to pro- 
pagate Religion in gaioyljl prove their care fo propagate 
the doctrine oi.di future state of Rewards and Pumh^ 
ments; since there never was a formed Religion in th?^ 
AVorld, the Jewish excepted, of which this Doctrine ia^ 
not make an essential pait. 

2. liut I shew, in the second place, their care to pnr- 
palate this Doctrine, with more tlian common attention 
and Dssiduity. ^nd as the most effectual method thej 
employed to this end was the institution of j tlie MrsTJ^'' 
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Ei£$» a largi^ iux:pwt is given of their rise and progress, 
from Egypt into Gr^e, and from thencei, throughout 
the civilized^ world. I. have attempted to discover the 
APOPPHTA, or hidden doctrines* of these Mysteries, 
/which were the Un^ty of the GoDHEAt) and the 
. jERf^OR of THE GROSSER PoLYTHEiSM, namely, the 
IVorsfiip of dead mcn^ deified. This discovei^ not only 
confirms all that is advanced, concerning the rise, pro- 
gress, and order of the several specieses of Idolatry, but 
clears up and rectifies much embarras and mistake evjon 
of tlie most celebrated Modems, such as Cudwortky 
Stillingfeety PrideauXy Newton^ &c. who, contrary to 
^the'teoour of Holy Scripture, in order to do imaginary 
honour to Religion, have ventured to maintain, that the 
one true God was gefierally known and worahipped in the 
, Pagan World ; for, finding many, in divers countries, 
' speaking of the one true God^ they concluded, that he 
must needs have a national JVoi^ship. Now the Dis- 
covery of the aVo/puT« of the Mysteries enables us to 
explain the perfect consistency between sacred and pro- 
line Antiquity; which, left to speak for themselves, 
concur to inform us of this plain and consistent truth, 
. " Tliat the Doctrine of the one true God was indeed 
taught in all places, but as a profound secret, to the few> 
in the celebration of their mysterious Rites ; while, in 
the Land of Judea alone, he had a public mid natiofial 
IForship.'' For to the Hebrew People alone, (as Eu- 
sebius expresses it) was reserved the hofiour of being 
INITIATED /Wo the knowledge of the Creat&r of all 
tilings. And of this difference, God himself speaks by 
Ae Prophet, — / have not spoken ix secret, in a 

DARK ?LACE OF THE EARTH* And the holy ApOStlc 

Paul informs us of the consequefice of that mysterious 
manner of teaching the true God amongst the Pagan 
natioDS, that when, by this means, tliey came to the 
knowledge of him, they glori/ied him not as God'f. 

V01..VL I To 
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To confinn and illustrate my account of the Mtsteeies, 
I subjoin a Dissertation on the sixth Book of Virgitf 
Mmis; and another on the Meteiinorphasis of Aptdeim. 
The first of which books* is shewn to be one cootiniied 
description of the Eleusiniayi Mysteries ; and the oltor 
to be purposely written to recommend .the . use nod 
efficacy of the Pagan Mysteries in general 
' And here the attentive Reader will observe, :*hgt 
throughout the course of this whole . argument, on tfa|» 
conduct of the ancient Lawgivees, it. appears, that 
all the fundamental^ principles of their Policy -were b6r-» 
rowed firom Egypt. A truth wlxich will be made greatly 
subservient to tlie ininor of the second Syllogism ; that 
Moses^ though learned in all the Wi^oni cff Egypt,. yet 
instituted the Jewish Religion and Society . jvithout .a 
future State. i 

From this, and from what has been. said above (^ 
•MORAL OBLIGATION, the intelligent Header will per- 
ceive, that, throughout the IXmne Legation^ I have aU 
fdong endeavoured to select for my purpose such kind 
of arguments, in support of thp particular question in 
hand, as may, at the same time, illustrate tliq truth of 
Jlcvelation in general, or serve as principles to proceed 
upon in the progress of the present Argu^ient. Of 
which will be given, as occasion serves,, several other 
instances in the course of tliis review. — ^And.now having 
shewn the ].egislators care to propagate Religion in 
general, and the Doctrine of a future state of Rewards 
and , Punishments in particular (in which. is seen their 
sense of the inseparable connexion between them) ; I go 
on, to explain the contiivances they employed to per^ 
^petuate the knowledge and influence of them : by which 
it appears that, in their opinion, Religjoj^ was not a 
tem[)orary expedient, useful only to secure Ibeir own 
.power and authority, but a necessary ; support to dvit 
Society itselC 

I. The 
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. 1. The first . iostaace of this care M'as, as we shew, 

their JESTABLIS^HII^G A N-^TIONAL RjELIGION, pVOr 

fefit^ii bgffike Lfi^s^qffhe.^tatey in alj places wher^ they 
wprepo/iceipj^j But as. Men, ignorant oi.tJ^e R^l^gjf^^ 
^i^ Ji^arjUy. i^void^ faJ^ing into mistakes in contriving .tbi^ 
mpds of t^^is Establisfimaity I have therefore (the subject 
vf my Work teing no idle speculation, but such a one as 
liffef tS' us to pur highest interests, as Men and Citizens) 
attempted to deliver the true Theory of tlie Alliance 
betw^an Church and State, as the best defence of the 
ju^ice and eqyity of an Establish^:!) Religion. 

2, The second u)stance of their care, I shew to have 

beeo tt^e allowance of.a general toleration : which 

fis it woi^kl, for the like reason, be as imperfectly framed 

^ ^ Establishtne^ity \ have ventured to give the true 

Theory of that likewise. The ancient Lawgiver contrived 

to establish one uiode of Religion, by allyiiig it to tli^ 

State, fpr the sake of its duration : lie tolerated other 

modes of it, for- the sake of their in f lu ence, for a Religion 

£oFced upon man, has none ; and the Lawgiver concerns 

himg€iy.Ayitb.,Religiopi:o.nly for the sakf, of its influence. — r 

piscojursing upon this Subject, I was naturally led to 

vindicate true Religion {rom an aspersion of^ Infidelity: 

-'Where, I. shew, that the first persecution for Religioij 

ivas not that ' which was committed, but that which was 

undergone by the Christian Church: And that the ill 

success attending its propagation amongst barbarous 

-^Nations in our tinnies, ^s altogether pwing to the prepos- 

teroui^ method employed for' that purpose.— And with 

4his, the second Book of the Divine Legation concludes. 

II J. The third Book goes on in supporting the major 

of the second. Syllo^m, by the opinio7is of the Philoso- 

PH&RS. For as the great waste and ravages ©f time have 

-destroved most of the. Monuments of ancient Lejs^i$latio?L 

I.heldit Botiinproper to istrengtheh my position of the 

^Q^:of th«r lawgivers, by that of their Sages and Phi- 

Jowii^.. ]ji-^i3#, shewn, 

12 1. From 
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1 . From their own words, the conviction ttiey in general 
had of the necessity of tlie doctrine of a future Hate 9J 
Jiettards mtd Pwiishmaits to civil society. And, to set 
tbb conviction in the strongest lights I endeavour to 
prove, that even such of them (viz. the several sects of 
Cirecian Philosophers) who did not believe a future state 
of RezcardJ9 and PtmishrtientSy did yet, for the sake of 
Society, diligently teacH and propagate it— »Tliat they 
t augbl ity is confessed ; that they did tiot betkfce it, was 
my btisiness to prove : which I have done by shewing, 
1. That they all thought it lawful to say one thihg, and 
think anodier. 2. That they constantly practised what 
they thus thought to be lawful: and, 3. That! they 
practised it on the very Doctrine in questbn.-^TaexpIain 
and vcrtty the two first of these assertions^ I had occa* 
sion to enquire into the rise, progress, pctfection, decline; 
"and genius of the ancient Greek PhUosophjfi ^ tmder all 
its scvtrrai divisions. In which, (aiB its rhse and pn^ress 
are shewn to have been from Egypt) still more materials 
are Idid in for inforcing the mrHn*. proposition of the 
second Syllogism. — I then proceed to a more particular 
mqiiiry into the sentiments of each sect of Philosophy, 
on this point ; and shew from tlie character and genius 
of each School, and from the Writings of eadi tnan^tiiat 
none of them did indeed believe the Doctrine oiafutun 
state ofRezvards and Punishnmits. At the same time 
it appears, from almost every proof brought for this pur- 
pose, that they all thought the Doctrine to be of the 
' irighest utility to the State. — Het^e, ki 'examining the 
philosophy of Pythacjoras, the subject led me, to con- 
sider iws so celebrated Meiempfiychosh; in which,! take 
occasion to speak of tiie origiii i)f the Pagitn Fables^ and 
the nature of the Metatnojphms nfOxid^ hereBhewn to 
be a Popular Hhtoij of Providencey very regnlaiiy and 
•artiblly deduced from the most early times to his own : 
' Frbrri'" the whole ! draw this concluBibn, ^* that I^tha* 
goras, who so sedulously propagated this spe^ies.ef-'b. 

future 
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future state of. Rewards and Punishments (the Mttcmp- 
tjfckcmi). that he was thought by some to be the autho^ 
of it, cxmsidered it only, as a commodious Fable to re^ 
strain the unruly populace." . ^^^ 

2*. Jfo support tliisfacty it is shewn, in the next placi^ 
that these. - Philosophers not only did noty but that they 
c^vtld zkA po^ibly believe the Doctiine of a future state 
of Resf«r(fo -and Punishments, because the belief of it 
contradicted .two Metaphysical principles universally held 
and Relieved by them, concerning the nature of God and 
of tlie Saux; which were, that the Deity could not hurt 
any one ; . and that the soul was pai*t of the substance of 
the Ihittfj and re^lvable again into him. In explaining 
and verifying their reception of tliis latter principle, I 
take occasion to speak of its original; which, I prove, 
was . Grecian and. not Egyptian ; as appears from the 
genius and char^ter of the two Philosophies ; though 
the spurious books going under the name of HenneSy but 
indeed written by the later Platonists, would persuade us 
to: the contrary. The use of this inquiry likewise (i. e, 
concerning the origin of this principle) will be seen when 
we come to settle the character of Moses, as aforesaid. — 
But, >^'tth regard to the belief of the Philosophers on both 
points, besides the direct and principal use of it, for the 
support of the mqjor of tlie second Syllogism, it hath 
^as I^said before., it ^was conti'ived my arguments should 
have) two further uses; the one, to sei*ve as a principle 
in the progress of .my general Argument : the other, to 
illustralse the truth of Revelation in general. For, i st, 
it will be a sufficient . answer to tliat solution of the 
D^i^ . (to be considered hereafter) that Moses did not 
teach the. Doctrine qf ajuture state because he did not 
belierccitfimice it is shewn by the stroni^cst evidence, 
that'the i]|Qt' believii^ a doctrine so useful to Society, was 
Qsteeoied no rmson why the Ixgislator should not pra- 
pa^^*it« 2. It is a. convincing proof of tlie expediency 
of (te Gospel 0/ J^us, that the Sages of Greece, with 
, 1 3 whom 
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whom all the wisdom of the Wise was supposed to be 
deposited, had philosophised themselves out of one of tlie 
most evident and useful truths with which Hnankind has 
any concern ; and a full Jmtijication of the severity w ith 
which the holy Apostles always speak of th^ Phifoso- 
phers and the Philosophy of Greece^ since it fa hereby 
seen to be directed only against these pernicious princi- 
ples ; .and not, as Deists and Fanatics concur to repre- 
sent it, a condemnation of human learning in general. 

3. But as now, it might be objected, " that by this re- 
presentation, we lose on the one hand what we gain on 
the other ; and that while we .shew the expediency of the 
Gospel, we mn a risque of discrediting its reasonableness; 
for that nothing can bear harder upon this latter quality, 
than that the best and wisest persons of Antiquity did not 
believe that which the Gospel was sent rto propagate, 
namely, the Doctrine of a future state of Rewards and 
Punishments." As this,' I say, mighthe obj^ted, we have 
given (besides explaining on what absurd principles theif 
tmbeiief rested) a further answer; and,, to support this 
answei*, shewn, that the two extremes into, which Divines 
have usually run, in representing the state and condition of 
* jxyealed lleligion, are attended with great and real mfa- 
chiefs to it; while the only view of Antiquity which yields 
solid advantage to the Christian Cause, is such a one a* 
is here represented for the true : Such a one as shews 
natural llca^on to be clear enough to perceive truth, 
and the necessary deductions from it when proposed^ but 
not gfenerally ^bw?©- enough to discover it. He, who of 
all the Pagan World best knew its force, and was in that 
very state in which only a true judgment could be passed, 
has with the greatest ingenuity confessed this truth, " Nam 
'* ncque tarn est acris acies in naturishominum et ingeniis, 
*' ut res tantas quisquam, nisi monstratus possit videre; 
" neque tanta tamen in rebus obscufitas, ut eas peritus 
*' acri vir ingenio cernat, si modo a^pexerit." In ex- 
plaining this matter, it is occasionally shev^n, that the 

great 
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I 

grea^ a!id!ackn0jv^edged superiority of tte modern Systems 
of Ddsticdl'Mof-ality above the ancient, in point of exr 
ceUence,' is entirety owing to the unacknowledged, and 
perhaps unbwpe6ted, aid of Revelation. - 

Thus the Reader sees, in what manner we haveendefti^ 
vomied to prove the major Propositions of the two 
Syilogisins, that whatsbtcer Religion and Society kcrot 
vo future Strife for their support ^^ must be supported b^ 
an eriraordinary Providence. And' that, The anciett^ 
Jjdrvgivers universally believed^ that a Religion without 
a future State could be suppoHed only by dn extraor^ 
dinary Provi^nce. For haying shewn^ tliat Religion and 
Society were unable, and believed to be unable, to sup-r 
^port tbedi&elves under an ordinary Prm)idencey without 
a future State ; if they were, supported without tliat 
Doctrifi^ it could be, and could be believed to be, only 
by an evtraordinary Providences 

But now as the proof is conducted tlirough a long 
detail of circumstances, shewing the absolute, necessity of 
Religion to civil Society; and tlie sense which all the 
M-ise and learned amongst the ancients had of that necesr 
sity; lest this should be abused to countenance the idld 
and impious Conceit that Religion M'as the inven- 
tion OF Politicians, I concluded the tliird Book 
and the X^olucae together, with proving tliat the Conceit 
is both IMPERTIN'ENT and Mlse. 

1 . Impei^tinenti for that, were this account of the origin 
of liieHgjion true, it would not follow, that the thing itself 
was visionary ; but, on the contrary, most real, evidently 
j8o even from that universal utility^ on which this its pre- 
tended origin is supported. Indeed, against this utility^ 
paradoxical men, or-mcn in a paradoxical humour, have 
often ireasoned j such as Bay le, Pi^uTAucHi and Bacon : 
Their arguftients are here examined : And tlie Master 
$opkis^n^ which runs through the reasoning of all three, 
js detectecl aa4 exposed. 

. J 4 ;?• Pcilsei 
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2. False; for that, in fact, Religion existed before the 
cvcil Magistrate uras in beings In proving tins point, the 
miUter ted me tb- speak of the origin of Idolatry ; to dis- 
tinguish the several species of it; to adjust the order in 
which diey arose out of one another ; and to detect' the 
ends of the later Platonists, in their attempts to torn the 
i;i*ho)einto an allegory (in vpbich the reasoniiPigs of a 
latti Writer m his Letters conceiving Mythokgy ane 
tonsidered). And because the rage of ALiCGOKiafNG > 
had spread a total confiision over all this matter, The' 
origin, and progress of the folly, and the various views of 
its sectators in supporting it, are here accounted for and 
explained. 

But my end and purpose in all this, was not barely to 
remove an objiection against the Truths delivered in this 
place, but to prepare a reception for those whidi are to. 
follow: For if Religion were so useful to Society, and 
yet not the invention of the Magistrate, we must seek for 
its original in another quarter; eitlier from Nature or 
Hevelation, or from both. 

Such .is the subject-matter of the first Volume of 
The Divine legation: which, ad it* was thought proper 
to publish separately, I contrived should notbnly contain^' 
a p?7r/ of that general Argument, but sbOQld likewise be*: 
a coDipiote Treatise of itself,^ establishing oneof tbeinos^' 
important Truths with which man has any cottcemV. 
namely, THE^ kecsssity of REtioiov foh ' the 
SUPPORT OF CIVIL GovKRVMENT. Andi^ in support^ 
of this: truth, I have entered into a long'detbit X)f some* 
capital articles of 'Antiquity, I presume I shaJl not need 
an apology. • ' •:' .if:" 

We come now to the sECOKb Votir^r^ of'TheJyri'wd- 
Legation, whieb is employed m proving the mikOr f^Ro- 
poKiTioNrfof'the two %llogi8ms; the fkst; that the* 
J&ish R'cUgion and Society had no future state for their' 

, ' : : ^^ ^- - ; ' supports' 
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^ipport : ihe otber, that Moses, an ancient Lawgiver,' 
and learned in all the Wisdom of Egypt i purposely in- 
stitt^edi such a Religion, in order to whicb the third 
GENERAL FROPO8ITION was to be inforced; Tbat/Ae 
Doctrine of a future state of Rewards and Pumshmetit$ 
is not to be found in, nor did make part of the Mosaic 
Dispensation. Butb proving the minor, a method som^ ' 
thing different fi^om that observed in proving the s^ajor ' 
Propositions was to be followed. These, in the first 
Voliini^ were proved successively and in order. But here 
the HiNoa Propositions are inforced all the way 
together. And this difference arises from the reason U 
the thmg; the &cts, brought to prove the doctrine to be 
omitted, do^ at the same time, accidentally shew that the 
Omission was designed: And the reasons, brought to 
prove the uses in a designed omission, necessarily shew 
that the Doctrine was omitted. 

To proceed therefore with the subject of the second 
Volume. , 

IV. I just before observed, that the conclusion of the 
first Volume, ' which detected the absurdity and falsity 
of the Atb^tic Principle, that Religion was an inr 
ventim qf FoUticians^ and a creature of the State, 
opened thb way to a fair iiiquiry whether its true original 
wasrDOt as well from Revelation as from natural 
Reaibqn.' ' 

In the introduction therefore to this second Volume, I 
txK^.tbe advantage which that opening afforded me, of 
shewing tbalb the universal pretence to Revelation proves 
«0m6 Revel^tiop must be true: That this true Rcvela^ 
tioQ must have some characteristic marks to distinguish 
it from the false: And that these marks are to be found 
in the Institutions of Moses. 

But :this was only by way of introduction; and to 
lead tlie Reader more easily into the main road of our 
inquiry^ by shewing that we pursued no desperate ad* 
^^ture, while we endeavour^ to deduce the divinity 
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of Moses's Law from the circumstaiiees of the Law 
itself. 

I ^proceeded then to the proof of the minor Pro^ 
POSITIONS, that the Jewish Religion and Society had m 
future State for their support : and that Moses^ an an- 
cient Lau^giverj and learned in all the wisdom of Egypt, 
purposely instituted sueh a Religion. To evince the* 
truths with sufficient evidence, the nature of fiiat In- 
•tiUition was to be first understood ; which again requireA 
a general knowledge, at least, of the manners ^m^ genitis 
of the Hebrew People, and of the character and abilities 
Clf their Lawgiver. Now these having been, entirely 
teishioned on Egyptian models, it was further expedient 
that we should know the state of Egyptian supersitim 
itnd learning in that early period. 

1. In order to this, the following f^ropositioli ig adr 
vanced, that the Egyptian learning celebrated in Scrip' 
ture, and the Egyptian superstition there condemned^ 
were the very learning and superstitim i^epresented by 
ithe Greek Writers as. the honour and oppi^obiwn of 
that kingdojn. Where I first state the question ; and 
then shew the equal extravagance of each of those tw© 
parties amongst the learned, who have been aocustomed 
to a/ivunce or to depress the high antiquity of Egypt > 

1. I .corroborate the Propositiooj first, by Fact, the 
testimony of holy Scripture, and of the ancient Gredi;: 
Writers J set together and supporting one another; and 
both supported by circumstances, regarding tte peculiar*" 
situation of the land of Egypt. And hei*e the , pb/ectioms^ 
of the* author of the Sacred and Propliane Histqrpof^ 
ihe JVortd connected^ frightened by tlie common panic 
the high antiquity of Egypt, are coufutcd and exposed. 

Secondly, by Reasox, iir an argument drawn from.tb 

iiature, oiigin, and various uses of their so femed Hxero 

OLiTPiiiGS. Where it is shewn, 

L .,i.:'TiMit this species of writing was employed by th 

^Egyptians as. the veliiclcof Jeaming, even after tl?e invien — 

11 tiorRu" 
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tion of LETtEfts : for which no good reason can be 
assigned but this, that they were applied to the same 
purpose before^ Now letters were in use amongst 
them before the time of Moses, 

2. Agafc, it is shewn that the On irocritics borrowed 
their art of deciphering dreams from hieroglyphic Symbols .- 
but hieroglyphic Symbols were the mysterious vehicle of 
tiie civil science and of the Theology of the Egyptians. 
Now ONrRocRiTic or the art of interpreting of dreams 
was preictised in the time of Joseph. 

3. And again, It is shewn that animal-worship in 
ifegypt arose from the mysterious use of the same hier^- 
glyphic Symbols. Now animal-worship was established 
amongst them before the time of Moses. 

From all this, it appears, tliat Egypt was of tlat 
high antiquity which Scripture and the best Greek Writers' 
concur to represent it. By which, we come to under- 
stand what were the specific marmersand superstitiotis of 
Egypt in the time of Moses; these being, as it now 
Appears, identically the same with what the Greek 
Writers have delivered to us. 

In the cdurse of this proof from Reason, which opens 

dt large the nature, origin, and various kinds of Ec^yI^* 

niAN Hieroglyphics, I interweave (as the explanation 

4bf my subject necessarily required) a detailed history of 

the various modes of ancient communication amongst men^ 

ais well by real and literary characters, as by uorids and 

^tion; and shew how speech and writing ran parallel 

in tlicir progress ; atid influenced, and were influenced by, 

^ another. On the same account, when I comb to the 

Origin" of Brtjte-worship, I give the histoiy of the 

^riou^ morfes- of ancient Idolatry, in the order ^ which 

they rose, one out of another. 

These things I have not only made to serve in sup-. 
Jjort of the question I am here upon, but likewise in 
support of one question preceding^ and of one which is to 

K Tot 
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For in the history of the various modes of ancient com- 
mumcatian was laid, as the Reader will find, the founda- 
tion of my discourses on the nature of aitcient Pro- 
p/icdes in the sixth Bbok. 

And, in the history of the various modes of ancient 
Idolatiy^ the Reader liath a necessary supplement to 
what bad been said before on the same subject, in the 
latter end of the third book, against the Atheists pre^ 
tended origin of Rel igion. 

So studious have I been to observe, what a great master 
of Reason lays down as the rule and test of good order in 
Cqmpbsition, That every former part may give stretigth 
to all that follow ; and every latter bring light unto, all 
before *. 

Biit the high antiquity of Egypt , though proved from 
Antiquity itself, seemed not to be enough secured, white 
the authority of One great piodern remained entiroi and 
his reasonings unanswered. 

In the next place, therefore, I examine Sir Isaac 
Newton s Chronology of the Egyptian Empire; a 
Chronology erected on the supposed identity of Osiris 
and Sesostris ; which is a fancy that not only contradicts 
all sacred ^s well eis profane antiquity, but, what is. still 
more, the very nature of things. 

In t^ie course of this confutatimi, the causes of thai 
endless confusion in the early Greek fiistojy and Afy\ 
ihology^ arc inquired into and explained : Which sei-yes, 
at the same time, to confirm and ill^ustrate ^U t^al hath 
been occasionally said in the latter end of the (/wV^ bpp^:,- 
^ndj here again, in \)m fourth^ ^opcevning— 'the origin 
and progress of Idolatiy — the geniu^s of Pagan R^lii^iou-T: 
tlie Gentile modes of worship — ds^i\ tlicir Theologicjal 
opinions. . 

Tlius far concerning the htigh antiquity of Egtfpi. 
Which, besides the i(;w/22crf/6r(e purpose of leading us \\i\x^ 
the true ide^ of the Jca;/^A Institution in general, batU 
tlicsc furtlier uses -: - ^ 

• Hooker, ' ^^\ 
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We have seen, in the foregoing Volume, that Egtpt, 
as it was most famed for the arts of legislation, so it most 
of all inculcated the doctrine oi a future state of Rewards 
end Punishments. Now, if Egypt were indeed of the 
high antiquity here assigned unto it, that doctrine must 
needs be of national belief, at the time the Hebrews lived 
there in slavery. But then they having, as v^e find in 
Scripture, thoroughly imbibed the religious notions of the 
place, must needs be much prejudiced in favour of so 
reasonable and flatterincr a Doctrine : Consequently their 
Lawgiver, who likewise had been bred up in all the 
learning of Egypt, would, if he had acted only by human 
direction, have, in imitation of his Masters, taken ad- 
vantage of this favourable prejudice to make the doctiine 
of a future state the grand Sanction of his Religion 
and Law. 

Again, the proof of the high Antiquity of Egypt was 
necessary to vindicate sacred Scripture; whidi all along 
declares for that Antiquity ; and which the Deist having 
endeavoured to take advantage of, in opposing Moses's 
pretence to inspiration, some imprudent Believers were 
grown not unwilling to explain away. Sir Isaac Newton s 
Chronqlocy afforded them the aid they wanted : And 
while it offered itself in support of tlie Bible-divinity, they 
seemed little attentive to the liberties it had taken with 
ihp Bible-history. 

2. In order to brirtg on this Truth of the high antiquity 
of Egypt nearer to my purpose, I proceeded to the 
second Proposition, That the Jewish People were ej> 
tremely fond of Egyptian inamiers, and did frequetitly 
fall into Egyptian superstitions : and that many of the 
Laws given to them by the ministry of Moses were 
instituted partly in compliance to their prejudices, and 
partly in opposition to those superstitions^^ In the proof 
of the first part of this Proposition, I shew the high pro- 
hability that the Law was instituted with reference to 
•Egyptian manners; and throu^ tlie proof of the ae- 
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condy b deduced a de^mtration that it was actually $a 
framed. . 

For a further illustration of this iArguoient, I give dfx 
historiccJ account of the degeperacy of the Hebrew People, 
and of their amazing propeusity to imitate the manners 
of E<Q*pt, from the time that IMoscs was first sent upon 
his ]\lission, to their entire settlement in the land of Judea; 
Which fully shews (what will stand us in stead hereafter) 
that a People so perverse and headstrong needed, in the 
construction of their civil and religious Institutions, all 
possible curbs to disorder: Now of all ?uch curbs, th^ 
doctri^ie of a future state was ever held :tbje chi^f in 
ancient policy ; and as this doctrine wa3 so peculiarijf 
JBgyptian, they must needs liave the most favourable 
preiudice towards it. 

But then, as it might perhaps be objected, that while 
I am endeavouring to get this way into the interior of the 
Jewish Constitution, I open a back door to the ravage^ 
of Infidelity : it was thought necessary, in order to pre; 
vent the Deist's taking advantage of the great Truth con: 
tained in the preceding Proposition (which is^ the second), 
to guard it by the following (which is the third), viz. T^t 
Moses s Egyptian Learnings aM the Laws instituted ip 
compliance to the Peoples prejudices, are no reasonable 
objection to the divinity of his ^lission. Where, in ex- 
plaining the frst party which shews what this learninf 
was, and how well it suited with Moses s. l^isskin, I had 
occasion to inquire into the origin p,qd u$e of Uie schqol^ 
OF THE Prophets : Which the Reader will find of tliis 
further use, viz. To give strength and support to whajt 
is said in the sixtliBook of the Nature of the J:ewis^ 
Prophecies; and.particularly to what is there observerf 
of Grotius's fatal error, in his mode of interpre^ng them. 

And in explanation of the second party having proved 
tlie Proposi^ipn, That to institute Laws in compliance t9 
.populai* prej.u(}iqes, is no reasonable objection to tb^ 
4iyine oi[i)^irial.;' haying proved tliis^ I say, ^frorn tip 

nature, 
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nature of things; the Discourse proceeds to e^amkif 
all the Arguments which have been urged in support of 
^he contrary, opinion, by Herman Witsius, jn -his 
learned Treatise intitled JEgypiiacUy \k?X Book hfiving 
been publicly recommended by Dr. JVater'lojtd^ for a 
distinct and solid confutation of Spmcers De Legilms 
ffekraorum ritualikus. 

A^d the answer to Witsius's last argument bringing 
into .question tlie intrinsic value of the litual Law ; the 
famous character of it given by the. Prophet E«ekiel, 
if statutes that were not good^ and judgments wh^rebj/i 
tkisy should not live — is explained in a large mialysis of 
the whole Prophecy, against an old foolish notion revived 
by Dt. Shuckford, that these Statutes and Judgmefits, 
here said to be given by God, were the Pagan Idolatries^ 
which, in defiance of God, they took witliout leave. 

But I go yet further in support of the fourth Propo3ir 

tion, and prove, that these very circwnstances of Moses's 

Egyptian Learnings and the Laws instituted in com- 

pliance to the Peoples prejudices, are a strong cor^ir^ 

, mation of the divinity of his Mission. 

■■ 1st, For, that one bred up in the arts of Egyptia?i 

'\ Le^lation could never, on his own head, have thought 

,1 of reducing an unruly people to government, on maxims 

' of Religion and Policy, fundamentally opposite to ail 

the principles of Egyptian wisdom, at that time tliQ 

universal Model on which all the Legislators worked, 

in reducing a barbarous People to Society. Yet Moses 

^ent upon principles^ diametrically opposite to tha( 

Wisdom, when he enjoined. the public worship of the 

one true God only, and omitted the doctrine of a future 

9tate of Rewards andPunishmentSyia the institution of 

bis law ahd Religion. 

2dly, For, that One vfho falsely pretended to receive 
the whole frame of a national Constitution from God. 
^^ould never have risked his pretensions by a ritiiaf^ 
•W| wtttcb ibQ people might see was politically insti- 
tuted, 
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tuted, partly incompliance to their prejudices^ and parti] 
in opposition to Egyptian superstitions. 

Here, all the imaginable motives are inquired into 
which Mos£S, though a mere human Lawgiver, mighi 
have had to act in the manner he did ; and these motives 
are sheun to be insufficient to induce a wise Legislatoi 
thus to act. — In conclusion, it is made apparent, thai 
a ritualy contrived to oppose to the reigning mperstitio9is, 
and, at the same time, to prefigure^ by its typical nature^ 
all the essential paits of a future Dispensation, contains 
a strong internal argument that the ritual 
Law was not a mere human invention* And 
witi) this the fourth Book concludes. 

V. What hath been hitherto said, was to let the Reader 
into the genius of tlie Jewish Policy in general^ in order 
to his judging more exactly of the peculiar nature of its 
Government ; that, from thence, he might be enabled to 
determine, with full certainty, of the matters in question, 
as tfiey are contained in the two minor terms. 

1. Thejifth Book^ tlierefore, comes still nearer to the 
point, and shews, that the Government instituted by 
Moses was a Theocracy, properly so called, where 
God himself was the supreme civil Magistrate. It b^uis 
with assigning and settling the true reason of the sepa- 
ration of the posterity of Abraham from the rest of 
mankind ; — becajjse tliis separation has been gready mis^ 
understood — but principally because the true reason oi 
the separation leads us into the use and necessity of a 
Theocratic form of Government. 

In evincing this necessifly, the justice qf the Law f(ff 
punishing Idol-worship capitally^ under a Tlieocracy, is 
explahied : And because the Deist hath been accustomed 
to ui'ge this Law against tlie divine original of the whole 
Institution, it is here justified at larg^ on the principles 
of natural equity : M'hich serves, as well a past purpose, 
viz. the adding strength and support to wliat hath been 
9aid on tlje subject of Toleuation, in the secoind Book; 
' as 
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as it does at present^ viz. to cdnfirm the reality of this 
Theocracy^ which a celebrated dissenting Minister has 
preposterously gone out of his way to bring in question : 
whose reasoning^ therefore, is examined and exposed. 

2. This Theocracy, thus proved to be necessary^ 
was likewise of the most easy introduction, as I have 
shewn from the notions and opinions of tliose times, 
concerning tutelary Deities. And here, speaking of the 
method of Divine Providence, in applying the prejudices 
and nianners of men to the great ends of his Dispen- 
sations, I observe, that He is always accustomed to 
impress on his institution, some characteristic note of 
difference, to mark it. for his own : which leading me to 
give instances in some of these notesj I insist chiefly upon 
this, " that the Mosaic Religion was built upon a former, 
" namely, the Patiiarchal : whereas the various Reli- 
" gions of the Pagan World were all unrelated to, and 
" independent of one another." As this was a circum- 
stance necessary to be well attended to, by all who would 
folly comprehend the nature of the Mosaic Policy, I took 
the advantage, which the celebrated Author of the 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion had 
afforded me, to support this characteristic note, against his 
idle attempt to prove, th?it the Pagans, likewise, were ac- 

' customed to build one pretended Revelation on another. 

3. I proceed, in the next place, to shew, that those 
pnsjudices which made the introduction of a Theocracy 
io easy J occasioned as easy a defection from it. In which, 
I had occasion to explain the nature of the worship of 
tutelary Gods; and of that Idolatry wherewith the 
Israelites were so obstinately besotted. 

Both of which Discourse serve these fuitlier purposes : 
Ibe former, to support and explain what hath been said 
in the second Book concieming the P<igan intercommunity 
of worship: and the latter (besides a peculiar use to be 
made of it in the tiiird* Velutfie) to obviate a popular 

♦ See p. 144 of this Volume. 
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objection of Unbelievers : who, ircMn thb circumstance^ 
of the perpetual defection of the Israelites into idolatrj, 
would infer^ that God's Dispensation to them could nev^ 
have been so convictive as their History represents it ; 
the Objectors having taken it for gi*anted, on the allow- 
ance of Believers, that this Idolatry consisted in re- 
nouncing the Law of Moses, and renouncing it as dis- 
satisfied with its trutli. Both which suppositions are 
here shewn to be false. This affords an occasion to 
confute the false reasoning of Lord Bolingbroke ; who, 
from this frequent lapse into Idolatry, infers such a 
defect and political inability in the liaw, as shews its 
pretence to a divine original to be an imposture. 

4. The nature of tlie Theocracy, and the drcum- 
.stances attending its erec/ion, being thus explained, we 
cmne next to inquire concerning its duration. Here >ve 
shew, that, in strict truth and propriety, it subsisted 
throughout the whole period of the Jewish economy, 
even to the coming of Christ : In which discourse, the 
contrary opinions, of an earlier abolition, ane all con- 
sidered and confuted, and tlie abova truth Buppoited and 
established. In the course of tliis reasoning, it is shewn, 
that the famous Prophecy of Jacob, of the Sceptres not^ 
departing from Judah till the coming of' Shilohy is e^ 
promise or declaration of the existenceof the Theocracy — 
till the coming of Christ. And as the truth of this inter — 
pretation is of the highest importance to Revelation, al^ 
the different senses given to this Prophecy are exfimined ^ 
and shewn to be erroneous. And the last of them bein^ 
one borrowed by Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of London, .and 
received into his Book of the Use and Intent ofPra^ 
pheci/y is particularly discussed* 

The uise to be hereafter tnade of the duration of the 
Theocracy to the canting of Christy is to injbrce, by this 
circumstance,' amongst many others^ the coNi^Exioir 
between the two Religions : a truth, though too mtsch 

neglected, 
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neglected, yet incumbent on every raticHial Defender of 
RevdatioQ to support 

The argument then proceeds to a consideration of tb^ 
peculiar conseqtiences attending the administration of a 
Tkeocracy, which brings us yet nearer to our point 
Here it is shewn, that one necessary consequence was an 
EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE. And agreeably to 
this deduction from the nature of tkingSy we find, that 
holy Scripture does, in fact, exhibit this very represen- 
tation of God's Government of Judea ; and that there 
are many favourable circumstances in the character of 
the Hebrew People, to induce us to believe the repre- 
sentation to be true. Here, many cloudy cavils of the 
three Doctors, Sykes, Stebbing, and Rutherford, 
are occasionally removed and dispersed. But the at« 
tentive Reader will observe, that my Argument does not 
require me to prove more in this place, than that holy 
Scripture represents an extraordinary Providence to 
have been administered. The proof of its real Ad- 
ministration is established by the medium of my Thesis, 
the omission of the Doctrine of a future state of Rewards 
and Punishments. Which answers all objections as to 
our inadequate conceptions of such an administration ; 
as well as to certain passages of Scripture that seem to 
dash with its general representation of it. Yet both 
these sort of objections are, however, considered ex 
abundantL 

As important as the fact is, to our present purpose of 
an extraordinary Providence thus represented, it has still 
a further use, when employed amongst those dbtingqish- 
ing nuirks of the truth of Moses's divine Mission in 
general: for it shews us, the unnecessary trouble and 
hazard to which he exposed himself^ had that Mission 
been feigned. Had he, like the rest of the ancient Law- 
givers, only pretended to inspiration, he had then no 
occasion to propagate the belief of an extraoi^dinarii 
jprovidtMce; a Dispensation so easy to be confute^ 

K a But 
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But by deviating from their practice^ and announcing to 
his People, that their tutelary God was become their 
King, he laid hinoseif under a necessity of teaching an 
txtroM^dirmry Providence ; a dead wei^t upon an Im* 
posture, which nothing but downright folly could have 
brought him to undergo. 

To proceed. After having laid this strong and neces- 
sary Foundation, we come at length directly to the 
point in question. If the Jewish Government were a 
Theocracy, administered, as it must be, by an extraor- 
dinary Praoidence^ the next consequefu:e is, that tem- 
poral REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, and nOt FuTURE, 

were the sanction of their Law and ReligioiL Thus 
Ikr, therefoi*e, have our considerations on the nature atom 
of the Jewish Government conducted us : and it is 
almost to our journey's end : for it fairly brings us up to 
the proof of our two minor Propositions. So necessary, 
to the Reader now sees, is the long discourse of the 
riatute of th6 Jewish Government. 
^ But, to prevent all cavil, the Argument goes on, and 
prove* in the next place, that the Doctrine of a future 
itate of Rewards arid Punishments^ which could not, from 
the-wtffwre of things, be the Sanction of the Jewish - 
economy, was not i» fact contained in it at all : nay " 
further, that it was purposely omitted by the greats 
' Lawgiver. Thi^ is proved from several passages in tbe:^ 
Book of Genesis and the Law. 

And here, more fiilly to evince, that Moses, who, it i 
sden^ studiously omitted the mention of it, Wf^&.xctli 
apprised of its importance, I shew, tliat the^ P^nwh- 
MENT op Children for the sins of THmit Parfnt^ 
was brought into this Institution purposely to afford aome 
advantages to* Government, which the Po<;trinQ oi a 
future statHi as it-is found in all other Societies, amply 
supplies. This, at the > same time that it g^ves further 
strength to the pi^sition o£ no future, state in the Mosaic 
Dispensation, gives the Autiior a fair occasion of Yipdi- 

cating 
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eating the justice and equity of the Law of puniskingi 
Children for the sins of their Parents; and of proving 
the perfed; agreement between Moses and the Prophets 
Ez£Ki£L and Jeremiah, concerning it; which hath 
been, in all ages, the stumbling-block of Infidelity. 

But we now advance a step further, and shew, that as 
Moses did not teach, yea forbore to teach the doctrine of a 
future state of Rewards and Punishments, so neither had 
the ancient Jews, that is to say, the Body of the People, 
any knowledge of it. The proof is striking, and scarce ta 
be resisted by any Party or Profession but that of the 
System-maker, The Bible contains a very circumstan- 
tial account of this People, from the time of Moses to the 
great Captivity; not only thehistory of public occurrences, 
but thelives of private persons of both sexes, and of all ages, 
conditions, characters, and complexions ; in the advent 
tw^s of virgins, matrons, kings, soldiers, scholars, parents, 
merchants, husbandmen. They are given too in jevery 
circumstance of life; captive, victorious, in sickness and 
in health ; in fiill security, and amidst impending dangers, 
plunged in civil business, or retired and sequestered in 
the service of Religion. Together with their story we 
have their compositions likewise: in one place we hear 
their triumphal; in another, their penitential strains. 
Here we have their exultntions for blesmngs received; 
there, their deprecations of evil apprehended : Here they 
urge their moral precepts to their contemporaries ; and 
there again, they treasure up their Prophecies and Pro- 
dictions for the use of Posterity; and on each, denounce 
the threatenings and promises of Heaven. Yet in none 
of these different circumstances of life, in none of theae 
vaiiods casts of composition, do we ever find them acting 
on thSe motives, or influenced by the prospect, of a future 
STA^E : or indeed, expressing the least hopes or fears, or 
even common curiosity, concerning it : But every thing 
they do or say respects the present life only; the good 

K3 ^ ^ 
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and ill of which are the sdie objects of their pursuits and 
aversions. 

The strength of this argument is stiil further supported 
by a view of the general history of Mankind ; and par- 
ticularly of those nations most resembling the Jewish in 
their genius and circumstances: in which we find the 
Doctrine of a future state of Rewards and Punishments, 
mras always pushing on its influence. It was their con- 
stant viaticum through life; it stimulated them to war, 
«nd spirited their songs of triumph ; it made them insen- 
sible of pain, immovable in danger, and superior to the 
approach of death. 

This is not all : We observe, that even in the Jemsh 
Annals, when this Doctrine was become national, it made 
as considerable a figure in their History, as in that oi 
any other nation. 

. It is still fiirther urged, that this conclusion does not 
Test merely on the negative silence of the Bible-histoi^ ; 
3t is supported on. the positive declarations contained in 
it ; by which the sacred Writers plainly discover that 
Ahere was no popular expectation of a future state or 
resurrection. 

From the Old Testament we come to the New. By 
the Writers of which it appears, that the Doctrine of a 
iiiture state of Rewards and Punishments did NOt 
MAKE FART of the Mosaic Dispensation. 

Their evidence is divided into two parts; tlie ^rst^ 
proving that T£Hpoiial rewards and punishmeuts were 
the sanction of the Jewish Dispensation; The seconiT 
that it had no other. And thus, with the most direct 
and unexceptionable proof of the two Minor jwoposi- 
tions, the fifth Book concludes. 

YI. But to remove, as far as possible, all the sup- 
ports of prejudice against^his important Truth, the sixth 
and last Book of this Volume is employed in examining 
all those texts of the Old and New Testament, which 

had 
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had been comnionly urged to prove, that the Doctrine 
of a future state of rewards and punishments did mak£ 
PART of the Mosaic Dispensation. 

And amongst thds^ of the Old Testament, the famous 
passage of the xixth chapter of Job, concerning a Resur^ 
rection (as it has been commonly understood) holding a 
principal place, it was judged expedient, for the reasons 
there given, to examine that matter to the bottom. This 
necessarily brought on an enquiry into the nature and 
GEKiUs of that Book; \vhex written, and to what 
PURPOSE. By the aid of which enquiry, a fair account 
is given of the sense of that famous Text, consistent with 
our general Proposition. 

But the whole Discourse on the Book of Job hath this 
further use : It provides a strong support and illustration 
of what w ill be hereafter delivered concerning the ora- 
DUAi. DECAY of the e^traordimjy Providence from 
the timt of Saulf to the return from the great Captivity. 

Yet this is not all. The Discourse hath yet a further 
use, with regard to Revelation in genercU, For the ex- 
plaining, How the principles of the Gospel- Doctrine 
tvere opened by degrees, fully obviates the calumnies of 
those two leaders in Infidelity, Tindal and Collins; 
who pretend, tluit the Heads and Governors of the Jews 
refined their old Doctrines concerning the Deity, and 
invented new ones : just as the Priests improved in know- 
ledge, or the People advanced in curiosity ; or as Both 
were better taught by the instructions they received from 
their Masters in the country whither they were led aw ay 
captive. 

The discourse of Job being of this importance, we 
were led to support all the parts of it, from the attacks :of 
various Writers, who had attempted to confute it. 

The rest of the Old Testament-texts are gone through 
witli greater dispatch, being divided into two parts. 
i. Such'as are supposed to teach the separate existence, 
or, as it is called, the imniortaUty of the Soul. i\nd, 

K 4 2. Such 
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2. Such as are supposed to teach a future Hate of Rcz 
wards and Punishments^ together with k Remrrettun^ , 
of the body. In the course of which examinationi n^uch 
light, it is hoped, has been thrown both on ihe^paf^ticular 
feasts and on the general question. 

From the texts of the Old Testament, the Argument 
proceeds to examine those of the New : Amongst which, 
the famous eleventh Chapter of the Epistle to the He^ 
brews is not forgotten ; the sense of which is cleared up, . 
to oppose to the inveterate mistakes of Systematical 
Droines: And here, occasion is taken to explain the 
nature of St. Paul's reasoning against the errors of the 
Jewish converts ; a matter of highest moment for a right 
understanding of this Apostle's Letters to the several 
Churches; and for the further illustration of the general 
Argument. 

As in all this, nothing is taught or insinuated which 
opposes the doctrme of our excellent Church, common 
decency required that this conformity should be fully 
shewn and largely insisted on. 

Having therefore, all along, gone upon this* Principle^ 
That though a future State of rewards and punish'^ 
ments made no part of the Mosaic Dispensation, yet 
that the Law had a spiritual meaning; though not 
^* seen or understood till the fulness of time was come* 
** Henee the Ritual Law received the nature, and afiford^.* 
the efficacy of prophecy : In the interim (q» is sbqwn) 
the mystery of the Gospel was occasionatly rffi^ealed^ 
*' by God, to his chosen servants, the Fathers aiid 
Leaders of the Jewish Nation ; and th^ dawnings of it 
gradually opened by the Prophets, ta the People.* 
Having, I say, gone, all the way, upon this principle^ I . 
shew, from the sevenlth ARxiCLji ofReligioin^itheA it 
is the very Doctrine of our excellent Church.^ m - 

And in explaining that part of the Artici-e which 
says, — That they are not to be heard which feign that thi 
old Fathers did look only for transitory Promises^ I sup- 
port 
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porttbb doctrine by the case of Abraham, who^ our 
blessed Master tells us, rejoiced to see his day y' and saw it 
and was glad. 

Here, I attempt to prove, in illustration of this tex^ 
that the Command to Abraham to offer Isaac was merely 
an information given, at Abraham^s earnest request, in a 
representative actiouy instead of ^vords,of the Redemp- 
tion OF MANKIND by the great Sacrifice of Christ on 
the Cross. Which interpretation, if it be the true one, is, 
I think, the noblest proof that ever was given of the 
Harmony between the Old and New Testament. 

From this long Dissertation, besides the immediate 
purpose of vindicating the Doctrine of our national 
Church, in its seventh Article^ we gain these two ad- 
irantages ; 1 . The first of which is, supporting a real and 
essential connexion between the Mosaic and the Christian 
Religions. 2. The other is, disposing the * Deists to 
think more favourably of Revelation, when they see, in 
this interpretation of the command, all their objections 
to this part of Abraham's story overthrown. 

The matter being of this high importance, it was proper 
to fix my interpretation oh such principles as would leave 
no room for reasonable doubt or objection: And this 
^fras to be done by explaining the nature of those various 
anodes of information in use amongst the Ancients ; for 
^hidi explanation, a proper ground had been laid in the 
discourse on the Hieroglyphics in the fourth Book. To 
all this (for the reason here given) is subjoined a con- 
tinued refutation of all that Dr. Stebbing has been able 
to urge against this idea of the Command. 

Nor is* this all. This Dissertation^ which affords so 
many rtew openings into the truths oi Revelation in general, 
and so man;^ additional supports to the argument of the 
Jhfdne Legation in particular, hath another very impor- 
tant Wi. It is a necessary introduction to the long Dis- 
coutte whi(^ follows, concerning pkophecy. 

la 
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In this (which is the last of the preseat V<^unt^) I 
huve attempted to clear up and vindicate the logical 
truth and propriety of Types in action^ aiid seamdaty 
senses in speech : For on the truth and propriety g£ these 
depends the divine original of the ancient Jewish pro- 
THECiEs concerning Christ. A matter much needing s^ 
support : For though the greater part of these Prophe- 
cies confessedly relate to Jesus only in a secondary sense, 
yet had some men of name, and in the interests of Ke- 
ligion, through ignorance of the true origin and nature 
of such semeSy rashly concurred with modem Judaism and 
Infidelity, to give them all up as illogical and enthu- 
siastiCj to the imminent hazard of the very foundatkm of 
Christian iTV. 

In the progress of this inquiry, I had occasioa to 
examine, and was enabled, on the principles here laid 
down, to confute Mr. CoUins's jfomous Work ctf the 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion^ one of 
the most able and plausible books eyer written . amongst 
us, against our holy Faith; he having borrowed the 
Argument, and stolen all the reasoning upoq it, from the 
most sagacious of the modem Rabbins ; who pretend 
that none pf the Prophecies can relate to Jesus in any 
other sense than a secondary ; and that a secondary sense 
is illogical and fanatical. — Had I done no more, in this 
long work, than explain and clear up, as I have done, this 
niuch embarrassed and most important question of the 
Jewish Prophecies which relate to Christ, and to the, Chris- 
tian Dispensation, I should have tliougbt my time and 
labour well employed ; so necessary to the very being of 
our holy Faith, is the setting this matter on its tme foun- 
dation. Thus much may be said in favour of this large 
dissertation considered in itself alone : But, as part of the 
Argument of the Divine Legation of Moses, it has tliese 
more immediate uses : 

1. To shew, that those who contend, that the Christian 
Doctrine of a future State was revealed to the early Jews, 

destroy 
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destroy all tise and reason of a secondary sense of Pre* ' 
phecies ; for how shall it be certainly known, from the 
Prophecies themselves, that they contain double senset^ 
but from this acknowledged ti'uth, that the old Law was 
preparatory to, and the rudiments of, the Nmv? Or how 
shall this relation between these two Laws be certainly 
known, tot from the evidence of this contested trutl^ 
that the Doctrine of a future state of Rewards and 
Punishments is not to be found in the Mosaic Dispensa* 
tian? So close a dependence have all these capital 
'Prindples on one another. 

2. The other more immediate reason for this Disser- 
tation on Types and secondary Senses was this : As I had 
shewn, that a future State of rewards and punishments 
was not revealed under any part of the Jewish economy, 
otherwise than by those modes of information ; it was 
necessary, in order to shew the real connexioji between 
Judaism and Christianity (tlie truth of the latter Religion 
^epedding on that ireal connevion) to prove those modes 
to be logical and ratbnal. For, as on the one hand, had 
the doctrine of life and immoilality been revealed under 
the Mosaic economy, Judaism had been mote than 
•a Tudiment o^ and preparation to, Christianity ; so on the 
other, had no covert intimations, at all, been given of the 
doctrine, it had been less: that is, the dependency and 
tonnexion between the two Religions had not been suffi- 
ciently marked out and ascertained. With this Disser- 
tation therefore, so important in its use and application, 
•the sixth and last Book of the second * Volume concludes. 

Thus the Reader, at length, may see how regularly, 
and intently, these two * Volumes have been carried on : 
For, though the Author (whose passion is not so much 
a fondness for his own conceived argument j as for tlie 
honour and support of Religion itself) hath neglected no 
fair occasion of inforcing every collateral circumstance, 
which might serve to illustrate tlie truth of Revelation 

♦ See p. 103. of this Vol» 
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in general; yet he never loses sight of his «id, but 

9» the precept for conducting the most regular works 

direct. 

Semper ad eventumfestinat. 

This Volume too, like the first, I thought fit ta publish , 
alone, not merely for tiie same reason, that it was a com- 
plete and entire work of itself, which explained the nature 
and genius of the Jewish Constitution *j but for this ad- 
ditional one, that it fairly elided and completed the Ar- 
gument. 

For the first Volume having proved the MajoRi and 
the second Volume, the Minor Propositions of the 
TWO Syllogisms ; my logic teaches me to think, thai 
the CONCLUSION follows of course, viz. That thb 
Jewish Religion and Society were suppoeteh 
BY an extraordinary Providence. 

Or put it in another light, — Having proved my tiir^ 
princ^>al Propositions, 

I. " That the inculcating the Doctrme of a future 
^^ State of rewards and punishments, is necessary to 
** the well-being of civil Society ; 

II. ^' That all mankipd, especially the most wisie and, 
** learned nations of Antdquity, have concurred in be^ 
*^ lieving, and teaching, that this Doctrine was of such use 
•* to dvil Society ; 

III. " That the Doctrine of a future State of rewards 
'^ and punishments is not to be found in^ nor did make 
** part of, the Mosaic Dispensation;" 

The conclusion is, that therefore tjie Law of Moses 

IS OF DIVINE original. 

A conclusion which necessarily follows the premisses 
contained in these tliree propositions. Notwithstanding 
all this, the evidence of their truth proving so various, 
extending so wide, and having been drawn out to so great 
a length ; What between inattention and prejudicey the 
Argument, here brought to its final issue, hath been gene- 
rally understood to be left imperfect ; and the Conclusion 
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of it reserved for another yolume. Yet a very moderate 
share of reflection might have led the candid Reader to 
understand, that I had here effectually performed what 
I had promised, namely, to DEMONSTRATfi Tfi£ 
Divine Legation of Moses. For if it be indeed 
proved, That the Doctrine of a future istate is necessary 
tp the well-Jbebg of civil Society, under the ordinaiy 
government of Brovidence — ^^Tbat aJl mankind have ever 
so conceived of the matterr— Hiat the Mosaic Institution 
was without this support, and that yet it clid not v/atA 
it, — What follows but that the Jewish affairs were adr 
mitiistered by an extraordinary Providence, distributing 
reward, and punishment- with an equal hand; and coin- 
sequently that the Mission of Moses was bivine? 

However, the complaint against the Author, for not 
having performed his Convention with thel^ublic, became 
pretty general. To whiah a great deal might be said^ 
and perhaps to little purpose. Tlie fi^lowing Tale mil 
put it in the fairest light. In a solenm Treaty kitdy 
concluded between the Governor of one of our Americaii 
Provinces and the neighbouring Savages, it had, it seenw^ 
been stipulated, that the SeUlement should supply those 
Warrior-Tribes with a certain number of good andjser- 
yiceable Muskets. Which engagement was so ill per- 
formed, that at their next general meeting the Chiels 
pf the 6^i*barians complained, that, though indeed the 
Colony had sent them the number of Muskets agreed upon^ 
yet, on examination, they were all found to be without 
Locks. This mischance (occasioned by the MuskeU 
and the Locks being put into two different cargoes) the 
Governor promised should be redressed. It was ri^ 
jflressed accordingly ; and the Locks sought out, and 6ent« 
He now flattered himself tliat all cause of umbrage was 
effectually removed; when, at tlieir next meeting, he 
was entertained with a firesh complaint, that the Colony 
bad fraudulently sent them Locks without Muskets. 
The truth was, this brave People, of unimpeaclied mor&ls, 

were 
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were only defective in their military Logic ; they had not 
the dexterity, till they were first sheun the way, to put 
the major of the Musket and the minor of the Musk^* 
lock together ; and frotti thence to draw the c^ncludifig 
tri^er. 

But then it will be said, ^^ If, as is here pretended^ 
the PREMISSES have been indeed proved, in these two 
Volunies, with all the detail which their importance 
required, and with all the evidence which a moral subject 
can supply ; and the conclusioic, therefore, established 
with all the conviction which the Lawa of lo^c are able 
to inforce ; Why was another Volume promised ? For 
no other end, as would seem, than to mislead a well* 
meaning Reader, in the vain pursuit of an Argument 
already ended." 

It was promised for a better purpose — To remove all 
concevoabU objections against the conclusion, and to 
thrcfw in every collateral light upon the premisses. For 
k is one thing to satisfy Truth ; and another, to silence 
her pretended friends. He who defends Revelation has 
many prejudices to encounter ; but he who defends it 
by Reason only, has many more. 

IIL 

The THIRD and last Volume, therefore^ is d^tined to 
SUPPORT what hath been already proved : not, as has 
been absurdly suggested, to continue and conclude an 
unfinished Argument. 

It consists of three Books, like each of the preceding 
Volumes. 

1 * The seventh Book therefore is employed in sup- 
porting the MAJOR and the minor Propositions of the 
first Syllogism : in a continued History of the Religious 
Opinions of the Jews, from the time of the earlier 
Prophets^ who first gave some dark intimations of a dif- 
ferent Dispensation, to the time of the Maccabees, when 
the Doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish* 
ments was become national 

2 1- The 
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1. The mg^h Book is employed in supportkig tim 
MAJOR and MiKoa Propositiuis of the second Sytio- 
ffsa^ m which is considel^ the personal charactEs 
of Moses ind the genius of the Law, as £gtr as k 
concerns or has a relation to the character of the Law** 
giver. Under this latter head, is contained a fuU and 
«atisfcctory Answer to those who may object, '^ That a 
revealed Religion with a future state of rewards and 
pufttshments is unworthy the Divine Author to whom k 
ts ascribed.'' 

3. The ninth and last Book explains at large (he natum 
and genius of the Christiax Dispensation: For 
having, towaixis the end of the eighth Book, examined 
the PR£T£ND£D REASONS (offered both by Believeiv 
and Unbelievei-s to evade my conclusion) for oadtdnt 
the Doctrine of a future State of rewards and punishments 
in the IVIosaic Dispensation, I was naturally and ne- 
cessarily led to inquire into the true. For now^ h 
mi^t be finally objected, ^' That though, under an 
extraordinary Providence, tliere might be no occasion for 
the doctrine of a future State, in support of Religion, or 
for the ends of Government; yet as that Doctrine is a 
truth, and consequently, under every regimen of Provi- 
dence, msefuly it seems hard to conceive, that the Rdi^ous 
jLeader of the Jews, because as a Lawgiver he could do 
without it, that therefore, as a Divine^ he would omit 
it." The objection is of weight in itself, and receives 
additional moinent from what hath been observed in the 
fifth Book, concerning the Reason of the Law of punishing 
Children for the crimes of their Parents. I held it there- 
fore insufficient barely to reply, " Moses omitted it, that 
*^ his Law might thereby standi throughmtt all ages, en 
*^ invincible Monument of the truth of his pretences :'* 
but proceeded to explain the great and principal 
reason of the omi^sio?h And now, ventum ad verum est. 

The whole concludes with one general" but distinct 
view of the entire course of God's universal economy 

from 
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from Adam to Christ In which it b sbewn^ that if 
Moses were, in truth, sent from God, ht could not teach 
a future State ; that Doctrine being out of his Commis- 
sion, and reserved for him who was at. the head of ano- 
ther Dispensation, by which life and immortality was to 
be brought to light. 

. This Discourse, besides the immediate purpose at 
supporting and illustrating the Argument here com- 
pleted, serves another end, which I had in view, as to 
the general disposition of the whole work : which was to 
explain and discriminate the distinct and various oatures 
of the Pagan, tlie Jewish and the Christian lleli- 
gions : the Pagan having been considered in the first 
Volume, and the Jewish in the second ; the Chri^tianis 
reserved for tlie third* and last. Let me conclude thfeife- 
fore, in an address to my Reverend Brethren, with' Ac 
words of an Ancient Apologistf : Quid nobis invidemds, 
si Veritas Divinitatis, nostri temporis iEtate maturuit? 
Fruamur bono nostro, et recti sententiam temperemus : 
cohibeatur superstitio, impietas expietur^ vera 
RELiGio reservetur. 

* As the first and second volumes of the Edition alhided to, coi\— 
tained Books I. to VI. the third volume was intended to comprise 
the VIV^ Vllph & IX*"^ ; but the VIP^ & VIIP»» Books were nevM 
composed (See Life of the Author, vol. i. pp. 80 to S9, of th.'&s 
Edition). The IX*** Book 'forms the concluding part of th^J^i 
volume. — Ed. 

t Minucius Felix. 



END OF THE SIXTH BOOK. 
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APPENDIX 



CONGERNIXO 



THE BOOK OF JOB, 



AN excellent Writer having freeh/ and candidly 
eramined the late Bishop of London s collection of 
Sermons, and. in page 165 of his Examifiatmi, askpd this 
question, Where was Idolatry e*cer punished by the Ma-, 
gistratej but under the Jewish Economy ? The Oxford 
Professor, in the second Edition of his PrelectionSy 
eoncermng the sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, thinks 
fit to ^ve the following answer — " It was punislied undeu 
^* the (Economy of the Patriarchs, in the families and 
" under the dominion of Abraham, Melchisedec and 
•' Job. Idolatry spreading wider and wider, Abraham 
" was called by God from Clialdea, for this end, to be 
'^ the father of a People, which, divided from all others, 
*^ might continue to worship the true God j to he set up 
^* for an exemplar pf true Heligion, and to be ready t0 
*' give testimony against the worship of vain Deities. 
'VWas not Abraham, therefore (exercising the sove-t 
^' REiGXTY in his own family) to punish Idolatry? 
*' Were not Melchisedec and Job, and all the SovEr 
** REIGNS of Tribes of that thne, who still retained the 
*^ knowledge and wprship of the true God, aAiidst a 
*^ general defection of all the surrounding People, to take 
*' care that their own did not backslide ? To curb offend- 
'* ers, and to inflict punishment on the obstinate, the 
^* REBELLIOUS, and on all those who spread abroad 
^^ the contagion of this vice."- — Ad quqestiooem respqn- 
' Vol. VL L dctur : 
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detur : Sub oeconomia Patriarcharum ; in familfaj et sob 
DoMiXATU Abraham!, Melchizedechi, Jobi, caetero- 
rutnquc. Ingruente Idololatria divinitus evocabatur ex 
Chaldo^a Abrahamus : cum in finem, ut fieret pater 
Gentis, qute ab aliis omnibus divisa, verum Deum 
coleret, publicum pro|)onerct exemplum pune relimcmis, 
contraque cultum vanorutn numinum testimonium per- 
hibcret. Norine erat igitur Abrahaini in sua familia 
PRINCIPATUM exercentis proprium officium et munus in 
Idololatriam ariimadvct tere^ Nonne Melchizedechi, Jobi^ 
omniumque tunc tcmporis in suisTribubus Pkixcipum^ 
qiii vcri Dei cognitioncm et' culium in commuiil fere 
gentium circuuivicinarum defectione adhuc retinebant, 
cavere, ne sui dcficcrent ; coercere delinquentes ; ob^ti- 
natos et rkbkllk.s, ct scelerii contagionem propagantes^ 
liupplicio afficere? — Suppleinentwn ad primam Prcelfic-^ 
fionum Ediiionem: Addit. Editionis secundoe, p. 312. 

This is so pleasant an answer, and so little needing tlie 
masterly hand of the Examiner ^ to correct, that a few. 
rtrictures, in a cursory Note, will be more than sufficient 
to do the business. 

1 . The E.vaminer^ to prove, I suppose, that the took 
of Job w^as a dramatic work, written long after the time 
of the Patriarch, asks, JVhere icas Idolatry ever punished 
by the Magistrate, but imder the Jewhh Economy? 
The Professor answers, It was punished under the 
JoBEAN EcoNOMv. And he advances nothing without 
proof Does not Job himself say, that Idolatry was an 
iniquity to be punished by the Judge? The Exanmer 
replies, that the Job who says this, is an airy Phantom, 
raised for other purposes than to lay down the Law for 
the Patriarclial times. The Professor maintains that 
they are all Asses, with ears as long as Father Harduifis^ 
who cannot see that this is the true and genuine old 
Job. — In good time. Sub Judice lis est : And while it 
is so, I am ufruid the learned Professor begs the ques- 
II OM ; when, to prove that Idolatry was punished by 

the 
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^tiB Magistrate, out of the land of Jadea, he affirmd that 
KiVG Job punished it If he say, he does not rest his 
assertion on this passage of the Book of Job alone, but 
on the sacred Records, from whence he concludes that 
those CIVIL Magistrates, Abraham and Melchisedecy 
punished Idolatry ; I shE^ll own he acts fairly, in putting 
them all upon the same £3oling ; ^nd oq what ground that 
stands, we shall now see. 

2. The Examiner^ says, Where was Idolatry e*oer 
pUfiished by the Magistrate, but under the Jewish 
Ecotuim^? A question equivalent to this, — " Where 
was Idolatry punished by the civil Magistrate on the 
established Lawg of the State, but in Judea ? To which, 
the Professor replies, "It was punished by all the 
Patriarchal Monarchs, by king Job, king Abraham, apd 
king Melchisedec." \ 

Of a noble race was Shenkin. 
But here, not one, save the last, h^d so much as a nominal 
tide to civil Magistracy : And this last drops, as it were, 
from the clouds, )vithout lineage or parentage; so that, 
though o{ divine, yet certainly not a Monarch of the true 
stSLmp, by hereditary fight. The Critic therefore fail§ 
in his first point, which is, finding out civil Magistrates tc^ 
do bis hierarchic^ drudgery. 

3. But let us admit our Professor ?i right of investiture, 
to confer this high office, and then see how he proves^ 
that these his Lieges punished the crime of Idolatry by 
civil punishment. ABRAHAjff, and the Patriarchs hi§ 
descendants, cojne first under consideration. JVhat! 
(says he) was not Abraham, e.vercising the soveretgntt 
in his omnfanuly, to punish fdolatry ? Hobbes is, I be- 
lieve, the only one (saye our Professor) who holds that 
^' Abraham had a right to prescribe to his family what 
** Religion they should be of, to tell them what was the 
^* wcMrd of God, and to punish those who countenanced 
^* imy Doctrine which he had forbidden.'' Leviath, 
fbap- 40*T~J3u^ God speaking of Abraliam; says, I know 
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u. •/ iml his houshold after 
n. liuy of the Loi^df <§c. 
oi>c- j.iid our Professor, I sup- 
...i. .;.- a clear proof of the divine 
. .aiders of Religion ; especially 
. J.I ling text oi~Jorce thcin to 
u . -iiusc who have been bred up 
.,..•': I iu/i^ hold it to be a mere 
jc indeed) of Abraham's pious 
. - : KL cr his family hi the Law oi 
. ^11 i:;o for no more, or I should fear 
. . iiid have brought in Isaac as a 
. vuv.i iiis lather s laying him on the 
.\\ ^i Auto deje. Now, except 
. .'vLnaham's History, of such wou- 
\, Unuit principles, the Patriarch 
^v> a\crsc to this inquisitorial spirit, 
ilown to destroy Sodom, the 
. .. intercedes, witli tlie utmost im- 
. ... Olid ai well as incestuous City. 
.\' usurped right of punishmg for 
».. ..luil and long ingrossed by Idolaters. 
■ ..s i\' believed, Abraham himself nar- 
'. V u>r [U'eaching agamst its Divinity. 
I'lom his own conduct, and from th« 
, v ■ i\, lie seems to have made one part 
. .■.•;• tilt xcai/ of the Lord (for which 
...:.':;iiisiicd by God himself) to consist 
V v;i\iue doctrine of Toleration. When 
.... .) . without leave-taking, had departed 
i iv "vl stole away her father's Gods. The 
.V .mvl overtook them ; and complaining 
I. ^^ uankly answered, IFith whomsoever 
V .:.i.\v, let him22ot live. Now, I would 
v'.'xUinnation on the offender denounced 
'. u>r the Theft? The words of the 
.uuucdiatcly follow, determine this— ^ 

Before 
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BeJhrebUif brethren discern thou what h thine^ with me, 
md take it to thee. Well, Rachel, by a female stratagem, 
contrived to keep her fetther's Gods ; for no better pur- 
pose, we may be sure, than that for which the good man 
employed so much pains to recover '^hetn. The theft, 
kideed, had it been discovered, would have been punished 
hy the Judge : But as for the Idolatry , which, from its ha- 
ture, could not be long hid, the silence of Scripture shews 
kto have been coram non Judice. And so far was Rachel 
ifrom being doomed to the fire, that we do not find, even 
her Gods underwent this punishment. 

After the affair of the Shechemites, Jacob, by Gods 
eommand, goes to Bethel: and there, in pious emulation of 
bis grandfather's care to keep the way of the Lord, the text 
tells us, be commanded his houshold and alt that were with 
himy to put away the strange Gods from amongst them. 
They obeyed, all was well ; arid not a word of punishing 
by the Judge. Indeed, these Patriarchal Judges were 
much better employed, and more suitably to tlieir office, • 
jn punishing civil crimes and immoralities, as appears 
from the adventure of Judah and his daughter-in-law, 
Tamar. 

Meechisedec^ «toi7 is a short one; he is just 
brought into the scene to bless Abraham in his return 
from conquest. This promises but ill. Had this King 
and Priest of Salem been brought in cwsing, it had 
had a better appearance : for, I thiuk, punishment for 
opinions, which generally ends in a Fagot ^ always begins 
with a curse. But we may be misled perhaps by a wrong 
translation. The Hebrew word to bless^ signifies likewise 
to cu7'se, and, under the management of an intolerant 
Priest, good things easily run into their contraries. What 
follows, is his taking Tythes from Abraham. Nor will 
this serve our purpose, unless we interpret these Tythes 
into Fines for fioncofformity ; and then, by the blessing, 
we can easily understand absolution. We have seen much 
^rtrang^r thin^ done with the Hebrew Teritij- \i ^\^^fe^ 

I. 3 w^ 
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not allowed. I do not see how we can elicite fim and 
fagot from this adventure; for I think there is no insepa-^ 
rable connexion between Tj/tfies and Persecution^ but id 
the ideas of a Quaker. — And so niuch for king Md^ 
chisedec. 

But the learned Professor^ who has been hardily 
brought up in the keen Atmosphere of wholesome 
SEVERITIES, and early taught to distibguish between de 
Jacto and de jUre^ thought it needless to enquire into 
Facts, when he was secure of the Bight. And, there-' 
fore, only slightly and superciliously asks, " What 1 was 
" not Abraham, by his very princely office^ to punish 
** Idolatry ? Were not Melchisedec and Job, and all the 
*^ heads of Tribes, to do the same?'^ Why, no: and it is 
well for Religion that they were not It is for its honour 
that such a set of persecuting Patriarchs is no, wiiere to 
be found, but in a poetical Prelection. 

4. For in the last place, let it be observed, that as theise 
iPatriarchs did not de facto (which appears from their 
history), so they could not dejure (which appears frx>ni the 
laws of Nature and Nations) punish IdMatry by the 
Judge. Because, -as hath been shewn, Idolatry is not 
amenable to civil Justice, but where it becomes Crimen' 
Icesa Mqjestatis. It could not become the crime of lese- 
majesty under the Patriarchs^ unless they had been Gods 
as well as Kings. Indeed, they were as much one as 
the othei". * However, it is not pretended that their 
government, though Regal, was Theocratical \\\xw\se^ 
The Patriarchs, therefore, could not punish Idolati^ by 
the Judge* 

From the Examiner, the Professor -(without the least 
provocation given him) proceeds to the Author oi The 
Divine Legation ; who, he will shew, is as ignorant, ab- 
surd, and mad-brained, as Father Hard u in himself. 

The Author of The Divine Legation had said, that the 
Writer of the book of Job observed decorum, in imitat- 
kstg the manners of the early scene which he had pro^ 
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'pofeed to adorn. To this, the Professor objects, — " I can 
never bring myself to allow to a s£mi-barbarous 
PoEt, writing after the Babylonian Captivity, such a 
piece of subtilty and refinement." — A mighty piece of 
refinement truly, for a Writer, who lays his scene in aii 
early ajEje, to paint, the best he could, the manners of that 
age.— ^** Besides (says the Professor) which is the prin- 
cipal point, the s^le savours wonderfijlly of Antiquity, 
and its peculiar character is a certain primitive and 
noble simplicity. So that they who degrade this Book 
" to the times posterior to the Babylonian Captivity, 
** seem to judge almost as insanely of Hebrew literature 
*^ as Father Harduin did of the Roman, who ascribed the 
golden Poems of Virgil, Horace, and the rest, to the 
iron ages of the Monks."— Verum Poet® semibarbaro 
post Captivitatem scribeuti tantam siibtilitatem ut conce- 
dam, impetrare a me non possum. Porro vero Stylus 
Poematis, quod vel maximum est, praecipue vetustatem 
sapit; est ejus peculiaris character upyfcua-fAog. Adeo ut 
qui id infira Captivitatem Babylonicam deprimunt, non 
multo sanius in ffebraicis judichre videantur, quam in 
Latinis Harduinus; qui aurea ViT'g;ilii, Horatii, caete- 
rorumque poeuiata ferreis Monachorum Saeculis adscrip- 
«it. Idem ib. 

The learned Professor is a little unlucky in his com- 
parison. The age of Job, as fixed by him, and the age 
of the Writer of his history, as fixed by me, run exactly 
parallel, UQt wath the times of Virgil and Frederic 
Barbarossa, as he would insinuate, but with those of 
Ennius and Virgil. Job, the hero of the Poem, lived in. 
an age when civil Society was but beginning to shew itself, 
and what is more, in a Country where it never yet was 
formed : And Ezra (whom 1 suppose to be the Author 
of the Poem) was an eminent Citizen in the most perfect 
civil goverment in the World, which he was sent home to 
restore, laden with the literary treasures of the East ; 
tieasures tljat bad been long accumvAatAu^vm^^x >ii\^v4%x\sv 
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inflaence of a large and powerful Empire. From thk 
second transplantatioD of the Republic^ Science got foot- 
ing in Judea ; and true Religion took deeper root in the 
hearts of its Inhabitants. Henceforward, we hear no 
more of their absurd Idolatries. A strict adherence to 
the Law now as much distinguislied them from others, as 
did the shigularitj/ of the Law itself. And a studious 
cultivation of the Language, in which that Law was 
written, as naturally followed, as it did amongst the 
Sarazens, who cultivated the Arabic, cm the same prin- 
ciple. And to understand liow great this was in both, 
we need only consider, that each had the scbne aversion 
to a translation of their Law into a foreign language. . It 
is true, that in course of time, when the Jewish Policy 
was abolished, and the Nation was become vagabond 
upon Earth, while the Arabs, on the contrary, had erected 
a great Empire, a manifest difference arose between them, 
as to the cultivation of the two Languages. — Yet for all 
this, the Professor calls Ezra, a Semi-barbarian; 
though we agree that he wrote by the inspiration of the , 
Most High ; amidst the last blaze indeed^ yet in the full 
lustre of expiring Prophecy* 

But tlie learned Professor bias an internal argument 
from TASTE *, full as good as the other from Chronelogy. 
" The book of Job savours of Antiquity, and those who 
cannot relish it, have as depraved a taste as Father 
Harduin, who could not distingirish Partridge from Horse- 
flesh." 

The truth isj the Greek and Latin Languages havin«y, 
for many Ages^ been the mother-tongues of two of tte 
greatest People upon earth (who had shared between 
tliem the Empires of Eloquence and oiArmi) became daily 
more and more copious by the cultivation of Arts; and 
less and less pure by the extension of Commerce. lit 
these two languages there yet remains a vast number of 

*-^t what hath beeu said on this head in the preceding Volume, 
Ibuok vik I Qi . I, ' 

Vvritings 
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tgs on ail sorts of Subjects. So that modem Critici 
e foremost rank of whom will always stand the in^ 
arable Bentley) had by long application to tbemi 
gh their various and progressive refinements and de** 
tions from age to age, acquired a i^rtain sagacity^ 
ising a tolerable judgment concerning the time of tte 
jr, by his style and manner. Now Pedantry, whidt 
ape of Criticism, would mimic the same talent otf 
•nment, in the narrowest and most barren of ail 
aages ; little subject to change, both from the cbm^ 
genius of the East, and from the peculiar situation 
sequestered People. Of this Language, long since 
ae a dead one, the only remains are in one small 
1)6 ; the contents of which> had not Pi'ovidence beeH 
fully pleased to secure^ while the Tongue was yA 
^ by a translation intoGreekj the Hebrew veritt, 
Bitted' to us in the manner it was found in the most 
nt MSS. where no vowel-points are used, nor space 
) distinguish one word from another, and where a 
number of terms occur only once, would at this day 
mere arbitrary Cipher, which every Rabbinical or 
listic juggler might make the key of his unrevealed 
eries. — " Idem accidit etiam Maliometanis (say$ 
bam Ekell.) ante inventa ab Ali Abnaditalebo puncia 
ia: Tanta enim legentium erat dissentio, ut ni^ 
manni coercita fuisset authoritate, et determinata 
punctis, quae Ali excogitaverat, jam deAlcorano 
fM ESSEX." And if this had been tlie case of the 
ic of the Alcoran, a copious and a living language, 
had become of die Hebrew of the Bible ? a very 
»w and a dead one. Of wWch an ancient Jewish 
amarian gives this character: " Lingua ista [Arabica] 
us est, et longe lateque scriptis dilatata, et qui earn 
tur nulla dictione deticit : Lingua vero saiicta pauca 
rae ilia, cum illius niliil extet nisi quod in Libris Scrip* 
reperitur, nee suppeditct omnes dictiones Uxjuendi 
sarias.'' Yet this is the language Mhose peculiarities 
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oC* style and composition, correspondent to every age and 

tiEYie, the Professor seems to think, may be as easily dis- 

|yigui:died as those of the Greek or Latin Classics. So 

gi;^ucli for the Author of The Divine Legation ; and in- 

d ^ cd too much, had not Mr.LocKE's defence been involved 

111 his: tliat excellent person having declared (speaking of 

^lir wor\is of Job, that Idolatry was an imqwty to be 

mttmhcii hu the Judge) " This place alone, wer£ 

** THKUK Ko OTHER, is Sufficient to confirm their opi^ 

** niou who conclude that book to be writ by a Jew." 

Kix>m The Divine Legation, the learned Professor 
txirn^ W55ain to the Examiner, who seems to sit heavy on 
hi^ s^hinvach. — This excellent Writer desired to kncfw rf 
tlic Immed, IVhere they could jind a civil or reUgUm 
C.V#w//>wiioM out of Judeaj which declared that tfk 
VkiUirn should sajfer for the crime of their Parentf. 
To whicli the Professor replies in these very words— In 
Mtr^i'ns tloratiano illo versiculo contentus abito Exdni- 
imtorum omnium candid issiMus—-F(?r the present, W 
ikis MOST CANDID of all Examiners go about his Imd- 
$MS^ ^d he thankful for this scrap of Horace^ 
^* Ddicta majotum immeritus lues, 
** Homane." - - - 
U'hia is true Poetical payment : He is called upon iot his 
i>(H:koning, and he discharges it with an old Song. But 
the Examiner is not a man to take rhime for reason. 
He asked for an old system of Laws ; and the contcmp- 
tuouii Professor gives him an old Ballad : But a little 
same civility at parting had not been amiss ; for he, who 
did imt spare the Bishop, would certainly demolish th<^ 
professor, should he take it into his head to examii^^ 
the Prielections as he hath done the Sei^mons. 
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THE FirXH AND SIXtH SECTIONS 

or 

BOOK VI. 
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DU. SiPEBBrNiG^, in what he calls Ctmsideratiom on 
the command to offer up ImaCy hath attempted tr> 
discredit the account here given of the Command: And 
previously assures his reader, that if any thing can kindet 
the ill effects which my iyiterpretation must hwoe upon 
Religion^ it must be his exposing the absurdity of the 
conceit. This is confidently said. But what then ? He 
can prove it. So it is to be hoped. If not - - - However, 
let us give him a fair hearing. — He criticises thb obser- 
vation on the word day, in the following manner: 
" Really, Sir, I see no manner of consequence in this 
" reasoning* That Christ's day had reference to his 
'* office, as Redeeme7% I grant. The day of Christ de- 
** notes the time when Christ should come, i. e. when 
" He should come, who was to be such by office and 
" employment. But why it must import also that when 
"** Christ came he should be offered up a Sacrifice, I do 
^' not in the least apprehend : Because I can very easily 
** understand that Abraham might have been informed 
'^ that Christ was to come, without being informed that he 
" was' to lay down liis life as a Sacrifice. If Abraham 
^' Saw that a time would come when one of his sons 
^^ should take away the curse, he saw^ Christ's- day.'* 
[Consid. p. 139.] At first setting out (for. I reckon for 
toothing tlus blundering, before he knew where he was, 

into 
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into a Socinian comment, the thing he most aUiors) did 
Reader sees he grants the point I contend for-^Tkd 
CItrists Day (says he) has reference to his qfflee d$ 
Redeemer^ I grant. Yet the very next words employed \A 
explain his meaning, contradict it ; — The Day of Chfid 
denotes the time when Christ should come. AU the seiSMi 
therefoire, I can make of his conces^on, when joined to 
his explanation of it, amounts to this — Chrlsfs day kia 
reference to his ofm ce : — Noy not to his Office^ but to 
his TIME. He sets off well : but he improves as he gpes 
along — But 'why it must import also that when Christ 
came tie should be offered up as a Sacrifice, I do not in the 
icast (Xpprdiend. Nor I, neither, I assure him. Had I 
saU^ that the word Day, in the text, imported the tim^ 
I could as little apprehend as he does, how that which 
imports time, imports also the thing done in time. Let 
him take this nonsense therefore to himself. I argued io 
ft plain manner thus, — When the word Day is i6ed to 
express, in gieneral, the period of any one's existence, 
then it denotes time ; when, to express his peculiar office 
and employment, then it denotes, not the timcy but that 
circumstance of life characteristic of such office and em- 
ployment ; or the things done in tijne. Day, in the text, 
Is used to express Christ's peculiar office and employmisnt 
Therefore — But what follows is still better. Hb want 
of apprehension, it seems, is founded in this, that he am 
cmly understand, that Abraham might have been informed 
that Christ xvas to come ; without being infonned that 
he was to lay down Jus life as a Sacrifice, Yes, and sO 
could I likewise ; oi* 1 had never beed at the pains of 
niaking the criticism on tlie word Day ; which takes its 
force from this very truth, that Abraham might have been 
informed of one without the other. And, therefore, to 
prove he was informed of that othery I produced the text 
in question, which afforded the occasion of the criticism. 
He goes on, — If Abraham saxc, that a time would camt- 
when one of' his seed should take (rday the curse, he saw 

Chris ft 
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Christ's Dat. Without doubt he did. Because it is 
agreed, that Dcy may signify either time, or circumst£Uica - 
of action. But what is this to the purpose? The quesliai^ 
IS 9pt whether the word may not) when used indefinitely^ 
signify time'i -. but whether it signifies time in this text. 1 
bave shewn it does not. And what has been said to 
prove it do^ ? Why that it may do so in another place. 
In a word, all he here says, proceeds on a total inappre-i 
bension of the drift and purpose of the alignment 

. P. 8. [B] Daubuz on the Re*celations^ p« 251 ; printed 

in the year 1720. To this reasoning, Dr. Stebbing re-- 

plies as follows : " You are not more successful in your 

^\ next point, Abraham rejoiced to see my Day^ and he sam 

" ity andwasgladf r>« I AH T^y n^i^uif rny iiAny i^ EIAE— 

^ This (say you) evidently shews it [the revelation] tB 

" biwe been made by relation in woi^ds^ but by repi^esenta^ 

". tioninactionsr How so? The reason follows. The verb 

** $tha is frequently used in the New Testament in iti 

^^ proper siguificatibn^ to see scyisibly. —In the New Tes* 

" tament^ do you say? Yes, Sir, and in every Greek 

"book youevei* read in your life. What you shouli> 

" have said is, that it is so used here ; and I suppose you 

" would have said so, if you had known how to have 

" proyed it." [Consid pp. 139, 140] 

The reason JolUyws (says he.) Where ? In my book 
indeed, but not in his imperfect quotation from it ; which 
breaks oflf before he comes to my reasoi>. One who 
lujew him not so well as I do, would suspect this was 
done. to serve a purpose. No such matter; 'twas puro 
bap-hazard. He mistook the introduction of uiy argu-« 
Dientfor the argument itself The argument itself, which 
be omits in the quotation, (and which was all I wanted, 
for the proof of my point,} was, That the verb 5iJ«, 
"whether used Utei^alty or Jigurativdy^ always denotes a 
full intuition. An4 this argument, I intrdoucqd in t^<? 
Allowing, manner,^ The verb u$^ is frequently used in th^ 

Kexi; 
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Kew T^tament in its proper signification, to fee sensibly^ 
Unluckilyy as I say, he took this for the Ai^ument itseli^ 
tod thus corrects me for it : ^^ What you should have 
^^ said, is, that it is so used here ; and I suppose you 
^ would have said so, if you had known how to have 
•' proved it:" See, here, the true origm both of dogma-* 
tizing and divining ! His igmrofice of what I did say, 
leads him to tell me what I should have said, and to 
divine what I would have said. But, what I have said, 
I think I may stand to. That the verb (liu always de- 
motes a full intuition. This was all I wanted from the 
text; and oh this foundation, I proceeded in the sequei 
of the discourse, to prove that Abraham saw sensibly. 
Therefore, when my Examiner takes it (as he does) for 
granted, that because, in this place, I had not proved 
that the Word implied to see saisibly^ I had not proved 
it at all ; he is a second time mistaken. 

" But, Ae awns, that, if this was all, perhaps I should 
** tell hiniy that it was a very strange answer of the Jews, 
** thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
** Abraham?^ [Gonsid. p. 140.] He is very right. H6 
»iight be sure I would. In answer therefore to thi^ 
difficulty, he goes on and says, " No doubt. Sir, the 
** Jeics answer our Saviour, as if he had said, that 
" Abraham and he were cotempordries ; in which, they 
*^ answered very foolishly, as they did on many other 
" occasions ; and the answer will as little asree with vour 
*' interpretation as it does with mine. For does your 
*^ interpretation suppose that Abraham saw Christ in 
** person ? No ; you say it was by representation only." 
[Consid. pp. 1 40 — 1 •] 

The Jezvs answered our Saviour as if he had said thai 
Abraham and he wei^e cotemporaries. — Do they so > 
Why then, 'tis plain, the expression was- as strong in the 
Syrian language, used by Jesus, as i?i the Greek of his 
Historian, which was all I aimed to prove by it But 
p% this (say^ he) they aiisxvered very foolishly. Whal; 
^ : then ? 
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th^i? Did.I.qv^ote them for their wisdom? A little, 
comnotpa s^se i^ aU I want of those with whom I hare 
to.d^l: aiad rarely as my fortune hath been to meet 
with it, yet it is plain these Jews did not want it. For 
^ folly oi their answer arises therefrom. They heard 
lesus use a word in their vulgar idiom, which signified tp 
see corporeally ; and common sense led them to conclude 
that he used it in the vulgar meaning : in this they were 
uot mistaken. But, from thence-, they inferred, tliat he 
meant it in the sense of seeiyig persomtty ; and in this^ 
they were. Aixd now let the Reader judge whether the 
folly of their answer shews the folly of my Argument, or 
of my Examiner's.—^Nay further, he tells us^ they an- 
swered as foolishly 071 many other occasions. They did 
•o ; and I will remind hun of one. Jesus says to Nico- 
demus, Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God *, &c. Suppose now, from these words, 
I should attempt to prove that Regetieration and divine 
Qrace were realities, and not mere metaphors : for that 
Jesus, in declaring the necessity of them, used such 
strong expressions that Nicodemus understood him to 
mean the being physically bor7i again, and entering the, 
Hcond ti}ne into the womb : would it be sufficient, let me asj^ 
toy Examiner, to reply in this manner : " No doubt. Sir, 
^* Nicodemus answered our Saviour as if he had said, that 
^' a follower of the Gospel must enter a second time itito 
'* ki^ mothers zvomb and be born: in which he answered 
-*' very foolishly; and the answer will as little agree with 
^* your interpretation as it does with mine. For does 
*^ your interpretation suppose he should so enter r No ; 
but that he should be born of* water and of' the 
Spirit." — Would th|s, I say, be deemed 9ven j^y our 
'llxaminer himself, a sufficient answer? When he has re- 
Solved me this, I shall, perhaps, have something fartibef 
tio say to liim. In the mean time I go on. And, in n^ 
^lUng him hjs last words restored to their subject, h^|r 

t St. Jpha iii. 3^ 
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btcn fornrard in die solution of what I expec^ finxn him. — 
Tkc answer (says he) will as little agree with your inters 
prttation as it does uith mine, tor does yowr interpret- 
tation suppose that Abraham saw Christ in person f No ; 
you say^ it was by represeniafion only. Very well. Let 
me ask then, in ttie first place. Whether he supposes that 
what I said on this occasion was to prove that Abraham 
saw Christ from the reverend authority of his Jewish 
Adversaries : or to prove that the verb ciifw signified to 
see literally^ from their mistaken answer? He thought 
me here, it seems, in the way of those writers, who are 
quoting Authorities^ when they should be giving Reasons, 
Hence, he calls tlie answer the Jews here gave, a foolish 
one : as if I had undertaken for its orthodoxy. But our 
Examiner is still farther mistaken. The point I wai 
upon, in support of which I urged the answer of the 
Jews, was not the seeing this, or that person: but the 
peeing cof^poreally, and not nmitally. Now, if the Jeivs 
understood Jesus, as saying that Abraham saw corph 
reallyj I concluded, that the expression, used by Jesus^ 
bad that import : and this was all I was concerned to 
prove. Difference, tlierefore, between their answer as I 
quoted it, and my interpretation, there was none. Their 
answer implied that Abi'aham was said to see corporeallij ] - 
and my interpretation supposes that the words employed 
had that import. But to make a distinction wher^ tliero 
was no difference, seeing in person^ and seeing by repre-r 
se?2tation, are brought in, to a question where tliey hav^3 
nothing to do. 

P- 1 3- [C] Ver. i o. et seq. By the account here givenra 
of God's Dispensations to Abraham, may be seen th^ 
folly of that objection, brought with such insinuafions (^^ 
importance, against the divine appoinment of Circumd-^ 
sion, from the time of its institution. Sir John MarshaHrri 
observes, thai Abraham^ when he went into Egypt, wa^ 
not circunijcisedy nor for twenty years after his^ reiurm^ 
^bramus, . quando 4j^gyptui» ingr^ssus. est, nondjun 
-^ -- .circumcisqi? 
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drcuHicisus '^tkt, neque per annos ampliiis viginti p69t. 
reditum, p. 73. Franeq. ed.4to. And further, that GJr- 
f:f$7ncisionicas a most ancient rife ammgat the EgyptioM, 
(hat they had it from the beginnings and that it was a 
" Jirinciple ivcth them not to make use of the customs of 
■* other people. Apud ^Egyptios circuincidendi ritus vetus- 
tissimUs fiiit, et iir dp)^^ institutis. Illi nullorum 
aliorum hominam institutis iiti volant, p. 74. — The noble 
Author of the Characteristics, who never loses an 
opportunity, of expressing his good- will to a Prophet or a 
Patriarch, takes up this pitiful suspicion after Marshani : 
** Before the time that Israel was constrained to go 
** down to Egypt, oxid sue for maifitenance,— the Holy 
" Patriarch Abraliain himself had been necessitated to 
" this compliance on the same account. — Tis certain 
V that if this Holy Patriarchy who first instituted the 
" sacred rite of Circumcision within his own family or 
*' tribe, had no regard to any Policy or Religion of the 
^* Egyptians, yet he had formerly been a Guest and 
" Inhabitant of Egypt (where liistorians mention this to 
** have been a national rite) long ere he had received any 
" divine notice or Revelation concerning this atfair." 
Vol. iii. pp. 52, 53. These great men, we sec, appeal to 
Scripture, for the support of their insinuation; wliich 
Scripture bad they but considered with common atten- 
tion, tliey might have found, that it gives ns a chrono- 
logical account of God's gradual Revelations to the 
Holy Patriarch ; and therefore that, according to the 
order God was pleased to observe in his several Dispen- 
sations towards him, the Rite of Circumcision could not 
have been enjoined before the time Abraham happened 
to go into Egypt ; nor, indeed, at any other time tlian 
that in wljich we find it to be given ; consequently that 
his* journey into Egypt had not the least concern or 
Connexion with this afiair : nay, had these learned Critics 
' but attended to their own observation, that the Rite of 
Circumci^iouwas. instituted twenty years after Abrahams 
Vol. VI. M retura 
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return from Egypij they must haye seen tlie weakness 
of so partial a suspicion. For had this been after the 
model of an Egi/ptian rite, Abraham^ in all likelihood, 
hud l)ccn circumcised in Egypt y or at least very soon after 
his return : tor in Egypt^ it was ^personaly not ^. family 
Kite. And we learn from profane history, that those 
who went from other Countries to Egypt^ with a des^ 
to copy thtir nmnaers, or to be initiated into their 
Wisdom, were, as a previous ceremony, commonly cir* 
cumciseil by the I^ptian Piiests themselves. 

P. 16, [D]. To this Dr. Stebbing answers, " You lay 
'* it down liere as the common interpretation, that the 
^* couuimnd to Abi^ham to offer up his son was given 
•' us a trial otUy ; which is not true." Why not? 
lKJCuu.se '* the common opinion is, that God*s intentio)! 
** in this command was not only to trt Abraham, but 
** also to PREFIGURE tiic Sacrifice of ChrisC [Consict. 
p. \^\kk] Kxcel^nit!. I speak of the Command's being 
•jiven : but to whom*? To all the Faithful, for whose sake 
\i was recorded r or to Abraham only, for whoise sake 
U was rt^vt^akxl ? Does not the very sobject confine my 
u»tiauur\g tvithis latter sense? Now, to AbEahami,, I s^', 
{rtrcc^rdlnj* to the common opinion) it was given as a 
Trial unly* To the faithful, if you will, as a pyefi- 
«»uraiion.— If, to extricate himself from this blunder or 
.*>(>|>la^m, call it which y©u will, he will say it prefigured 
to Abraham likewise ; he then gives up all he has beeiv 
i'oiUciuling for ; and establishes my interpretation, which 
is, Umt AU'aham knew this to be a representation of th^ 
groat sacrifice of Christ : I leave it undetermined whethisr 
he mistakes or cavils : See now, if he be not obliged to 
mc. Wl^ere I spt'uk of the common opinion, I say, th^ 
(ommoiid ui apposed to be given as a Trial only. H^ 
diinks tit to tell me, I say not true. But when he comes 
4a prove it, he changes the terms of the question thusy 
' Vur the coaunon opinion is^ Ibat God!s iktentio]^ 
4 2 . ^ - ^vin 
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" in this command was/' 8cc. N6w God's intention of 
giving a command to Abraham, for Abraham*s sake, 
might be one thing; and God's general intention of 
giving that Command, as it concerned the whole of his 
Dispensation, another. _ IJut to prove further tliat I sdid 
not ti'iie, ^hen I said that, according to the common 
interpretation, the Command was given for a Trial only ; 
he observed, that I mvself had owned that the resemblance 
to Christ's saorifice was so strong, that Interpreters coulrf 
never overlook it. What then? If the Interpreters, who- 
lived after Christ, could not overlook it, does it follow 
thsit Abraham, who lived before^ could not overlook it 
neither? But the impertinence of this has been shei^n 
already. Nor does the learned Comiderer appear to be 
(inconscious of it. ITierefore, instead of attempting to 
inforce it to the purpose for which he qtiotBs it, he turns, 
all on a sudden, to shew that it makes nothing to the 
purpose for M'hich / employed it. But let us follow this 
Protean Sophister through all his windings. — " The 
" resemblance (says he) no doubt, is very strong; but 
" how this corroborates your sense of the command, I do ' 
** not see. Your sense is, that it was an actual infor- 
" mation given to Abraham, of the sacrifice of Christ. 
" But to prejiguret and to inform, are different things., 
*' This transaction might prefigure, and does prefigure the- 
" sacrifice of Christ; whether AbiTiham knew any thing of 
" the sacrifice of Christ or no. For It does not follow, 
" that, Ijecause a thing is prefigured, therefore it must be 
" seen and understood, at the time when it is prefigured." 
\C(msid, pp. 150, 151.] Could it be believed that these^ 
words should immediately follow an argument^ whose force ' 
(the little it has) is founded on the principle, That to 
^^viovvcs. and to inform are sot differcfit things T* 

P. 17. [E]. To this reasoning, Dr.Stebbing replies, 
"But how can you prove that, according to the common ' 
"'ittt^rjptetation, there was no reward subsequent to the 
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*' triad ?** [Cartsid. p. 151.] How shall I be able to pleaser 
him ? — Before, he was oflfetidM that , I thought the 
Author of the book of Genesis might omit relating the 
mode of a fact, when he had good reason so to do. Hcfre, 
where I suppose no fact ^ because there wa& none recorded 
when no reason hindered, he is as captious on this side 
likewise. " How will you prove it?" (says be)- From 
the dilence of tlie Historian (say 1) when nothing hin- 
dered him from speaking. Well, but he will sliew it to 
be fairly recorded in Scripture, that tliere were rewards 
subsequent to the trial. Tliis, indeed, is to the purpose: 
* • Abraham (says he) lived a gieit many years after that 
^* transaction happened. He lived to dispose of his soa 
" Isaac in marriage, and to see his seed. He lived to 
" be married himself to another Wife, and to have 
** several children by her : He had not then received 
*■ all God's mercies, nor were all Gods dispensations 
" towards him at an end ; and it is to be remembered 
*^ that it is expressjy said of Abraham, Gen. xxiv. 1. 
" (a long tinje ;aftfer the transaction in question), that 
^ God had ble^^ed hhn in all things.'' [Consid. p. 151, 2.] 
The question b^re is of the extraordinary and peculiar 
rewards bestowed by God on Abraham ; and he decides 
.Upoaitj by an enumeration of the ordinary and common. 
And, to till up the measure of these blessings, he makes 
the burying of his first wite and the marrying of a second 
to be one. Though unluckily, this second proves at. last 
to be a Concubine ; as appears* plainly from tlie place 
i^re she is mentioned. But let me ask Ijim seriously; 
Could he, indeed, suppose me to mean (tliough he 
attended not to the drift of the argument) that God 
immediately withdrew all the common blessings of his 
Providence fiom the Father of tlie Faithful, after the last 
extraordinary reward bestowed upon him,' when he lived 
ipany years after ? I can hardly, I own, account for this 
•perversity, any otherwise than from a certain temper of 
mind which I am not at present disposed to give a:na<ne 

to: 
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to.: hut which, tlie habit of Jlnstch^mg has made so 
vcouimon, that nobody either mistakes it, or is now indeed, 
much scandalized at it lliough for my part, I sliould 
esteem a total igiK)rance of letters a much happier lot 
than such a learned depravity. — '* But this is not all," 
(says he) — No, is it not? 1 am sorry for it!—" What 
surprises me most is, that you should argue so weakly, 
as if the reward of good mcB bad respect to this life 
only. Be it, that Abmham had received all God's 
*^ mercies; and that ail Cifod's . dispensations towards 
** him, in this world, were at an end ; was there not a 
*^ life yet to come, witii respect .to which the whole 
ff period of our existence here is to be considered as a 
" state of trial ; and wliere we are all of us to look for 
*^ that reward of our virtues which we very often fail 
'^ of in this?" [Consid. p. i,'>2.] Well, \i itiVidiS not all^ 
nve find, at least, it is all of a piece. Foa:, as before, he 
MrouUi sophistically obtrude upon us common for ej;trar 
^rdinarif rilwar us ; so here (true to the mystery of 
i}is trade) ht puts oommou for eslraordina?^ . trials. 
<)itr prescfit e:vistcuce (says he) is to be considered as a 
mtaie i^' Trial. Tlie case, to which I applied my argu* 
«neait. was this ;— " God, determining to select a chosen 
^^oople from tlie loius of Abraham, would manifest to the 
^^'orld that this Patriiwch was wortliy of tlie distinction 
-^hewn unto liim, by having liJs faitli found superior to the 
Jiarfest trials." Now, in speaking of these tiials, I said, 
^lat the comuiand to offer Isaac was the last. No (says 
<he Examiner) that cannot be^fo7\ with respect to a life 
Jo come, the whole period of our existence here^ is to be 
•considered as a state of tei a jl." And so again (says he) 
with regard to the reward ; which you pretend, in the 
order of God's Dispensation, should follow the trial: 
.Why, we are to look for it in another zcor/rf.-r-Holy Scrip- 
ture records the history of one, to whom God only pro- 
mised (in .the clear and obvious sense) temporal blessings. 
It tells us that these temporal blessings were dispensed. 

M3 Om 
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One species of wbich wei*e extraordinary Rewards after 
extiuordinary Trials. In the niost extraordinary of a]l, 
BO Reward . followed : This Mas my difficulty. Sec 
here, bow he has cleared it lip. Hardly indeed to his 
own satisfaction : for he tries to save all by another fetch ; 
the wtsakest men being ever most fruitful in expedients, 
as the slowest animals have commonly the most feet. 
** And what (says he)* if after alt this, the wisdom of 
^^ God should have thought fit, that this very man, whom 
*^ be had singled out to be an eminelit example of piety 
^' to all generations ; should, at the very close of his Ufe, 
" give evidence of it, by an instance that exceeded dH 
^^ that bad gone before ; that he might be a pattern of 
" patient ^uflFering even unto the end } Would tiiers not 
** be SBNSE in such a supposition?'' [Comid. p. 153.] 
In truth, I doubt not, as he bath put it : And I will, tell 
bim, Why. Abraham was not a mere instrument to 
stand for an example only ; but a moral Agent likewise; 
and to be dealt with as such. Now, though, as lie stands 
for an Eixample^ we niay admit of as mmy Trials <^ 
patient suffering as this good-natured Divine thinki^' 
fitting to impose ; y^t, ^s ^ moral Agciit^ it is required 
(if we can conclude any thing from the nietliod of God's 
dealing with his Servants, recorded in sacred history) 
that each Trial be attended with some work done, or 
s6me reward conferred^ But these two parts in Abra* 
ham's character, our Ccnsiderer perpetually confounda 
He supposes nothing to be done for Abraham's owr 
sake ; but every thkig f(M* the Example's sake. Yet, did 
the good old- cause of Answering' rQc\\i\r^y be could as 
easily suppose tlie contrary. And to shew I do him no 
wirong, I will hepe give the Reader an instaiune of his 
dexterityi, in the counter-exercise of his-arms. In p. 1 5a 
i^f these Considerations (be says) ^it does not foi.ix)w, 
^ that, because a thing is pr^gured, thereibce it must 
/'«be seen and understood at tub time when it is 
.^ prefiguired'^ Y^ ^ the bod^ o£ the Pamphlet, att 
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pp; 112) 113, having another point to puzzle ; be says 
(on my observing that ti future State and liesurrection 
t\'ere not national Doctrines till th^ time of the Maccabqes) 
^* he knows I will say they liad these doctrines from the 
" Prophets — yet the Prophets were dead two hundred 
** years before." — But if tlie Prophets were dead, their 
Writings were extant- *^And what tlien? Is it LiKzhY 
" that- tlie sons should have learnt from tlie dead Pro- 
phets what the Fathers could not learn from the 
living?— -Why could not tlie Jews learn this Doctrine 
from THE VERY FIRST, as well as their Posterity at 
" the distance of ages afterwards?" In the first case we 
find he expressly says, it does not follow ; in tlie second, 
he as plainly supposes, that it docs. 

P. I9. [F]. And yet an ingenious man, one M.Bouilleri 
in a late Latin Dissertation, accuses nrte of concealing^ 
that Chrysostom, Erasmus, and others, were of 'my 
opinion, viz. that Abraham in the Command to sacrifice 
his Son was informed, of what he earnestly desired to 
know, that the redemption of Mankind was to be obtained 
by the sacrifice of the Son of God. The Reader now 
sees, whetlier the Author of the Divine Legation was guilty 
of a concealed theft, or his Accuser of an opeft blander, 
Under which he covers his orthodoxal malignity. Yet he 
thinks he atones for all, by calling The Divine Legation 
es^reo'ium opus : iibi in^'eniuin accrrimum cum eximia eru- 
ditione certat. — Dissertationum Sacrum Sylloge, p. 194. 

P. ao. [ G ]• To this, the great Professor replies, That . 
" there are but few gestures of the body more apt of 
" themselves to signify, the sentiment of the mind than 
'^ articulate sound : The force of which arises not troni 
" the nature of things; but from the arbitrary wiU of 
'* man : and common uy^e and custom imposes this 
^^ signification on articulate sounds, not 00 motions and 
*' gestures — Pauci sunt motus corporis, qui ipsi per se 
!^ apdores esse vid^tur ad motus animi sigpificandosi^ 

^i 4 " q^am 
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quam sonus, qui ore ct lingua m vooem fonnator; 

Vis ipsa non est in natura renim posita, aed arbitrio 
^' hominum constituta ; eamqiie mos et usus communis 
*' non gcstibus corporis tribuit, scd verbis et voci," 
RuTHERFORTii, Dctcrm. 

The purpose of this fine observation, though so cloudily 
expressed, is to shew that motion and gesture can have 
no signification at all: Not from nature j since few 
gestures of the body are more apt of themselves to 
express tlie mind than articulate sound ; and yet articu* 
late sound is of arbitrary signification : Not from insti^ 
tutioHy since it is not to gesture, but to artiaiiate sound; 
that men have agreed to affix a meaning. The conse* 
quence is, that gesture can have no meaning at all ; and 
so there is an end of all Abrahams significative 
ACTION* The Divine would make a great figure, were 
it not for his Bible ; but the Bible is perpetually dis<» 
orienting the Philosopher. His general Thesis is, " That * 
actions can never become significative but by the aid of 
wordsr Now I desire to know what he thinks of all the 
Typical Rites of the Law^ siirnificative of the Sacrifice 
of Christ? Were not these Actiom? Had they no mim- 
ing which extended to the Gospel? or were there any 
Words to accompany them^ which explained that mean* 
ing ? Yet has this man asserted, in what he calls a 
JDeterminationy that in the instances of expressive gesture, 
recorded in Scripture, uwds were aluwijs used in con- 
junction with thqm. Rut to come a little closer to him. 
• As a Philosopher he should have given his Reasons for 
those two assertions ; or^as^n Historian he should have 
verified his Facts. He ijiath attempted neither; and 
I commend his prudence ; for both are against him { 
His Fact, that gestures have no meaning by nature, is 
false: and his Reasoning, that they have none hy insti- 
tufion, is mistaken. The Spartans might instruct him 
that gestures atom have a natural meaning. That sage 
fpcoplo (as we arc told by Herodotus) were so peiisundecl 

of 
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of this truth, that they preferred converse by action^ to 
converse by speech ; as action liad all the clearness of 
speech, and was free from the abuses of it. This 
Historian, in liis Thiilia, informs u.s, that when the 
Saniians sent to Lacedemon for succours in distress, their 
Orators made a long and laboured s|)ecch. AV hen it 
Mas ended, the Spartans told them, tlmt thejirst part of 
iftkey hadforgottai, and could not comprthend the latter. 
Whereupon tlie Samian Orators produced their empty 
Bi-ead-'baskets, and sauL tlu^v want(?d bread, llhat 
necdqfxiOi^^ replied the Spartans, do' not your empty 
Bread-baskets su^cicntly decline your meaning ? Thus 
Me see the Spartans thought not only that geatures uert 
apt of themselves (or by natuie) to signify the sentiment 
of themind^ but even more apt than articulate sounds. 
Their relations, tlie Jew s, were in the same sentiments 
and practice ; and full as sparing of dieir words ; and 
(the two languages considered) for sometliiiig a better 
reason. I'he sacred Historian, speaking of public days 
of humiliation, tells his story in this manner — And they 
gathered together to jMizpeh^ and dekw water and 

TOUBED IT OUT BEFOllE THE LoRD, and f OS ted OH that 

iiayy 1. Sara. chap. vii. ver. 6, The Historian does not 
explain in words the meaning oithisdrauing ofuater, 8cc. 
Tioir needed he. It sufficiently expressed, that a deluge 
of tears was due for their offences. The Professor, 
perhaps, will say that words accompanied the action, 
at least preceded it. But what \s\\\ he sa^^ to the action 
of Tarquin, when he struck off the heads of the higher 
poppies which overtopped their fellows? Here we are 
expressly told, that all was done in profound silence, 
and yet the action was well understood. But further, 
I will tell our Professor what he least suspected, that 
Gestures, besides their natural ^ have often an arbitrary 
signification. ^^ A certain Asiatic Prince, entertained at 
Kome. by- Augustus, was, amongst other Shows and 
Fm^Yiti^ ^o^used with a famous Paotomime; whose 
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actions were so expressive, th«t the Barbarilin begged 
him of the Emperor for his Interpreter between hiiri 
and several neighbouring Nations, whose languages wierc 
unknown to one another." Pantomiuiic gcstiire was 
ainoiigst the Romans one way of exhibiting a Dramatie 
Story^ But before such gestures conld be formed mio a 
continued series of Infonnation, we cannot but suppose 
much previous pains and habit of invention to be exerted 
by the Actors. Amongst which, one expedient must needs 
be (in order to make the expression of tlie Actors convey 
an' entire connected sense) to intermix witli the gestures 
ncUural/y significative, gestures made significative* by 
imtilutm}; that is, brought, by arhiirmy use, to have'as 
determined a meaning as the others. 

To illustrate this by that more lasting information, the 
Hieroglyphics of the Egyptinns, and the real Characters 
of the Chinese; which, as we have shewn, run parallel 
witli the more fleeting conveyance of expressive gesture, 
just as alphabetic writing does with speech. Now, though 
the earlier Hieroglyphics were composed almost altogetlier 
of niarks natarally significative, yet vihcn the Egyptians 
came to convey continued and more precise discourses by 
this mode of wiiting, they found a necessity of inventing 
arbitrary significations, to intermix and connect with the 
other m:irks which had a natural. [See vol. iv. p. 1 25.] 

Now, to shew that these arbitrary Hieroglyphic marks 
Hxre real Characters like the other, let us turn to the 
Characters 6i the Chinese, which though (in their present 
way of use) most of them be of arbitrary signification, 
yet the Missionaries assure us that they are understood 
t)y all the neighbouring nations of difterent languages. 
This shews that the Augustan Pantomime, so coveted by 
the Barbarian for his interpreter, might be very able to 
discharge his function, though several of his gestures had 
an arbitrary signification. And we easily conceive how 
it might come to pass, since the gestui^ of arbitrary sig- 
nificittion cnily served to connect tlie active discouiie^ by 

:•/ . ' standing 
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fltandiDg between others of a natural signification, direct- 
ing to tbek* sense. 

Thus (to conclude with our Determiner) it appears 
that GESTURES ALONE are so far from havinjy no meaning 
at all, as he has ventured to affirm, that they have all thfe 
Hieaning which human expression can possibly convey: 
all which is properly their own, namely, natural inform^- 
tioQ ; and even much of that which is more pecuhar to 
speech, namely, arbitrary. 

To illustrate the whole by a domestic instance ; the 
soiemn gesture of a Professor in his Chair ; which some*- 
^iknes may naturally happen, to signify Folly ; though, by 
institutiony it always signifies Wisdom ; aj[id yet again, it 
must be owned, in justice to our Professor s scheme, that 
sometimes it means nothing at all. 

P. 24. [H]. M'^ould the reader now believe it possible, 
when these words lay before Dr. Stebbing, while he was 
answering my Book, that he should venture to ask me, 
or be capable of asking these insulting questions — JVai 
there any good use 'that Abvahavi could make of this 
knowledge which the rest of the People of God might not 
have made of it as well as He ? Or if it was not unfit 
^or every body else^ xvas it not w fit for Abraham too? 

P. ^5. [I]. But all I can say, or all an Aposde can 
cay, if I chance to say it after him, will not satisfy 
Dr. Stebbing. He yet sticks to his point, " That if any 
** information of the death and sacrifice of Christ had 
^* been intended, it is natural to thi^n k that the ex- 
** planation would have been Recorded with the trans- 
^ action, as it is in all other such like cases." Now 
if this orthodox Gentleman will shew me a such Hke cas6^ 
L e. a case where a Revelation of the Gospel Dispensa'- 
tion is made by an expressive action, and the explanation 
is recorded along with it, I shall be ready to confess, 
be haa made a pertinent objection. In the meantime, I 
have something mora toaay to him. He supposes, that this 

comm^ded 
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commanded Sacrifice of Lsiiac was a Type of the SMiifioe 
of CiiiUt. To this a Dei>t replies, in the Doctors own 
wordis, ^^ If any tv|3e iiad been here ioteoded, it is 
'^ natural to think that the explanation vi-ouid have been 
*^ recorded with the truiisactiou."* Now when the Doctor 
Ins satisfied the objtction, whiclj he has lent the Deists, 
a|[):ainst a Tvpe, I suppose it may serve to satisfy him* 
«c:lf, ivlien he urges it against my idea of the Commaiid, 
a^ an informatiox by action. Again, our Answerer 
himself affirms tliat tlie doctrine of Hedemption was.de- 
livered under Tj/pes in the Law ; and that the. doctriae 
thus delivered was designedly secreted and concealed^from 
tlie «ncient Jews. Now is it natta^al to think (to use 
his own words) that Moses would openly and plainly re- 
cord a Doctrine in one book \\hich he had determined to 
secrete in another, when l)()ta were for tlie use of the same 
People and the same Age ? 

P. 25. [K]. " You must give me leave to obsierve 
^ (says Dr. Stebbing) tliat the transaction in question 
** Mill have tlie same efficacy to shew the deptndeficy 
•^ beturcn the two dispcjmUioNs', whether Abraham had. 
•* thereby any infornuuion of tiic Sacrifice/of Christ or 
" not" [Con^!d. p. 156.J This, indeed,' is saying soiiie- 
thing. And, could he prove what lie says, it would be 
depriving my interpretation of one of its prii^pal ad- 
vantages, l^t us see tlien how lie goes about it,— ^"-for' 
'* this does not arise fmm Aliraham s knowledge, or 
" any body's knowlkdge, at tlie timo when tiie trans* 
'^* action hapj^ened, but from the similitude and CQrre^ 
^' spoiulency between the event and tlie transactiqn^ by 
^^ wludi it was pn^figured ; wliich is exactly the same 
*' \im\ eiU«er suppo6^itioiv" [Ibid. pp^i^G, 7.] To tlm t 
ivply, 1. Tlmt 1 iH'ver sup|K>sed that the dependency 
Mween ttte two Di$|)cnsdlions did itiv««c?^}t»R Abrahams 
hmM^i^<y i*r ^f{(f ^yV kHml€tfgt> at that, or at any 
oAm time; but. tivui Uod'$ xnt^xtion that this con* 

mandcd 
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martded action should import or represent the ^Sacrifiee 
of Christ t and then indeed comes in the question, 
Wiiether that Intention be best discovered from God s 
declaratim of it to Abraham, or from a similitude and 
ciNrre^ndencff between this commanded action and the' 
Sacrifice of Clirist Theretbre, 2. I make bold to tell 
him, that a wniUtude and correspondency betxvem the 
event and the transaction which prejigared ity is xot 
ENOUGH to shew this dependency^ to the satisfaction of 
Unbelievers ; who say, that a likeness between two things 
of the same nature, such as offering up two men to death, 
in different ways, and transacted in two distant periods, 
is not sufficient alone to shew that they had any relation 
to one another. With the same reason, they will say, we 
might pretend tliat Jephtha's daughter, or the king of 
Moab's son whom the fathier sacrificed on the wall,' 
2 Kings iii. 27. were the types of Chiists sacrifice. 
Give us, they exult a proof from Scripture that God 
declared or revealed his intkntiox of prefiguring tlie 
death of Jesus ; or some better authority at least tlian a 
02odem Typifier, who doals only in similitudes and tor- 
r^spandenceSy ond has ail the wildncss, without the wit, of 
a Poet, and aU the weakness, without the ingenuity, of 
an Analogist! Now whether it be our Examiner, or the 
Author of the Divine Legation, who has given them this 
satisfaction^ or whether they have any reason to require it 
of either of us, is left to tlie iuipartial Reader to consider. 

P. 27. £L], Ixt us see now what Dr. Stebbing has • 
to say to this reasoning. — *' By your leave, Sir," says he, 
(which, by the way, he never asks, but to abuse n^e; nor 
evertdJces, but to misrepresent me) " if the Apostle had 
** meant by this expression, to signify that Isaac stood as 
" the Representative of Christ, and that his being taken 
'^ firom the mount alive, was tlie figure of Christ's R^^ 
Msurrection;. it SHOULD have been said, tliat Abraliam 
^^reo^ived Cuiusx from the dead in a figure." Should 
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it so? What? where the discourse was iiot concerhingf 
Christ, but Isaac? Had, indeed, the sacred Writer been 
speaking of Abraham's kyiowlcdge of Christy somethng 
might have been said; but lie is speaking of a very dif- 
ferent thing, h\sj(iith in God; and only intimates, by a 
strong expression, what he understood that action to be, 
which he gives, as an instance of the most illustrious act 
of faith. I say, had this \feen the case, something might 
have been said ; something, I mean, just to keep him in 
countenance; yet still, nothing to the purpose, as I shall 
now shew. The transaction of the Sacrifice of Christ 
related to God. The fgurc of that transaction, in the 
command to offer Isaac, related (according to my inter- 
pretation) to Abrahaji. Now, it was God who received 
Christ; as it was Abraham who received the type or 
figure of Clirist, in Isaac. . To tell us tlien, that (accord- 
ing to my interpretation) it should haxe been said, that 
Abraham received Ciuu^'t from the dead in a figure, », 
in effect, telling us that he knows no more of logical ex-' 
pression than oi theological reasoning. It is true, could 
he shew the expression improper, in the sense which I 
give to the transaction, he would then speak a little to the 
purpose; and this, to do him justice, is what he would 
fain be at. — " For, Christ it was, according to your in- 
" terpretation (says he) that was received from the 
'^ dead in a figure, by Isaac his Representative, who 
really came alive from the mount. If the reading had 
** been, not ly zrocpocSox^, but iU TJxpxioXrlv, it would have 
suited your notion ; for it might properly have been 
said, that Isaac came alive from the mount as a figure, 
** or that he might be a figure of the Resurrection of 
" Christ." [Consid. p. 147.] Miserable chicane ! As,od 
the one hand, I might say with propriety, that CHRrsf 
was received from the dead in a fgure, i.e. by a re-' 
presentative : so on the other, I might say that Isaac- 
x^as received from the dead in a figure, i. e. as a repiie- 
sentatiVe : For Isaac sustaining the person of Christy who 

was 
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liised £-01X1 tlie dead, might in ajigure, i. e: ts that 
I,., be said to be received : yet this* our Examinee 
I and tells us, the Apostle sftbuLD hcwe said that, 
lam received Christ, an^ not Isaac.—" But 
h he) if the reading had been not i> n^padoXfy, but 
ImfaioXny, it would have suited your notion/' And' 
Btson he gives is this: *' Vov it might properly have 
n said that Isaac came aUve from tlie mount as . ^ 
re, or that he might be a figure of the resur-*. 
;ion of Christ" Strange ! He says, this would, bav& 
my notion; and tlie reason he gives, she wSw it suits: 
M mm; which is, that the exactness of the reseo> 
s between the two actions, not the declaration of 
iver of the Command, made it a figure^ This isi 
ore extraordinary, as I myself have here, shewn. 
10 old Latin translator had turned the words into. 
.UABOLAM instead of in parabola, for this very/ 
K, because he undei'stood the command in the sense*, 
ixaminer contends for; viz. That Isaac, by the* 
^nce of the actions, might be, or might become 
re. 

vvever, he owns at last that " a reason will still be 
iting, vhy, instead of speaking the fact as it realiy> 
(, that Isaac came alive ivom tlie mount; the^ 
ostle chose rather to say (what was not really tliet 
&) that Abraliam r<?ceived liiui Jrom the dead.'' 
id. pp. J 47, 8.) Well; and have hot I given a 
I? No matter for tlial : Dr, Stebbing is turned 
Bis^r, and has engrossed the market. His reason v 
Bjthus, " If Isaac did not die (as it is certain lie 
•not) Abr£^am could not receive him from the dead. 
d yet tlie Apostle says, he received him Jrom the 
d. The clearing up this difficulty will shew the true 
ap of the passage." [Consid. pp. 147, 148.] What, 
le clciaring up a difficulty of his own making dis-' 
the true sense of another manjs wTJting? This is' : 
F 1^8 .new improvements in Logic; in wi\ich,.a&'ki'. . 

Arithmetic, 
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Arithmietic, he has invented a rule offuhcj to discover 
an unknown truth. For there is none of this difficultf 
in the sacred Text ; it is not th^e (as in our Examiner) 
said simply, that Abraham received Isaac from the dead, 
but that he received him from the dead is a figure, 
or under the assumed personage of Christ. Now if 
Christ died, then he, who assumed his personage, in 
order to represent his passion and resurrection, might 
surely be said to be received from the dead in a figure. A 
wonderful difficulty truly ! and we shall see, as w onder- 
folly solved; — by a conundrum! But with propriety 
enough. For as a real difficulty requires sense and criti- 
cism to resolve it, an imaginary one may be well enougb 
managed by a quibble. — Because the translators of St 
Mark's Gospel have rendered iv vol» vrapaQcX^ by, with 
what comparmn shall zee compare itj therefore, h wan*- 
CoAy, in the text in question, signifies coMPAaATivjEir 
SPKAKING. But no words can shew him like his own — 
" The Apostle does not say simply and absolutely^ ttat 
*' Abraham received Isaac from tlie dead ; but that he 
*' received him from the dead iy uupoc^oy^, in a parable!* 
See here now 1 Did not I tell vou so ? ITiere was no 
difficulty all t'iis while : The sentence only opened to the 
right and left to let in a blustering objection, which - is nO 
sooner evaporated than it closes again as before. // wtt-^ 
not simply said-^}so. " But that he received liira—:^'» 
*' ^arafafoXjf in a parable, i. e. /;/ a co7nparison, or by/m^" 
" parison. Thus the word is used, Mark iv. 30, JVher^' 
" unto shall zee liken the kingdom of God, or with wh^^ 
•^ COMPARISON [ly tsroU wafaCoXrfJ shall we compare I ^* 
" The meaning then niay be, that Abraham s receivij:^^ 
" Isaac alive (after his death was denounced) by the 
*^ vocation of the command; was as if he. had 
** ceived him from the dead. Thus several InterpreteJ^ 
" understand the place. Or it may be, as others will hav^ 
" it, that the Apostle here refers to the birth of .Ismc; 

** which was \iy ^apaCoXSJcOAIPAUATIVELY SPEA^Na^ 

a receiving 
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a receiving him from the dead ; - his father being old, 
and his mother past the age of child-bearing, on which 
*' account the Apostle styles them both dead. Which in- 
** terpretation, I the ratlier approve, because it suggests 
** the proper grounds of Abraham's faith." [Cousid. 

pp. .148, 149] 

He says, h zrx;^aSoXv signifies hi or by comparison ; and 
that the word I's so used in St. Mark ; to prove which, lie 
quotes the English translation. Now I niost take the 
liberty to tell him, that the translators were mistaken ; 
and he with them. naoa£oAii, in St. Mark, is not used in 
the sense of a similitude or comparison., but of a parable. 
The ancients had two ways of illustrating the things they 
inforced ; the one was by a parable, the other by a simple 
jcompainson or simile : how the latter of these arose out 
of the former I have shewn in the fourth Volume. Here, 
both these modes of illustration are referred to; whicli 
should have been translated thus, To what shall ive 
COMPARE the kingdom of God, or mth what parable 
^hall we illustrate or yarabolize it. — ifAoida-ufjisv — -urxpa- 
CaXiofAtv — which A\orcls express two diflerent and well- 
known modes of illustration. 

. But now suppose iv izoU -Era^a^oX^ had signified with 
ti'hat comparison : Kow comes it to pass that h mapx" 
Coxi 'should signiiy bi/ comparison, or as it were, or 
COMPA jiATivEi.Y SPEAKING ? In plain truth, his critical 

• 

analogy has ended in a pleasant blunder. How so.^^ 
you will ask. Nay, 'tis true tlicre's no denying, but that 
faking by comparison is comparatively speaking ; and, 
if men will put another sense upon it, who can help 
that? they say, comparatively speaking signifies the 
speaking loosely, inaccurately, and incorrectly. Biit was 
it for our Doctor to put his reader in mind of such kind 
of speakers?' But the charge of a blunder, an innocent 
.mishap, I am ready to retmct ; for I observe him to go 
.into. it with much artful preparation; a^ circumstance 
iHiich by no nieans marks that genuine turn of mind, 
* ■ VoL,Vr. N ' " - which 
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vrhidi is quick and sudden, and 'over head and ears^ii)att 
iifistant; fie b<^gins with explaining, — in a cojnparis&n, 
by —fry CGinparifien : M'hiere you just get tiie first gliilipse^ 
as it were, of an enascent equivocation ; and his In/ com- 
parlstm is presently aften\'ards turned into as k were, on 
as if he had; and tlicn, comparatively speaking brings up 
the rear, and closes the criticism three deep. 






P, 29. [M]. Dr. Stebbing goes on as usual — " li 
short, Sir, I do not understand this Doctrine (witb. 
^thich your whole Work much abounds) of reveafit^ 
tiiinjp dearly to Patridrchs^ and Prophets, and Leaders, 
as a special favour to themselves; but to be kept as at 
^ secret fixjm the r^st of Mankind.** — It is but too plant 
Ik does fwt understand it : for which I can give no better 
reaison than that it is the Scripture-doctrine, and not the 
doctrine (rf Sums a;nd Systems. " I have been used (says 
" he) tdi consider persons under this character, as ap- 
'^ pointed^ not for themselves, but for others ; and therefore 
" to conclude that whatever was clearly revealed ta 
" them, concerning God's Dispensations, was 30 reveiafccf 
" in order to be communicated to others*.'* This is the 
old jsophis^n; " That, beciausie Pci'sons act and arfe em- 
ployed for otters ; thercfoi^, they do nothing, and hftv^ 
nothing done for themselves." When God said/ Shalt I 
hide from Abraham that thing which I do 9 was not - 
this said to, and for himself? — But he has another to^ 
match it, " That whatever was clearly revealed to the 
Prophets^ was so revealed, in order to be communicated- 
to others.'* Here, then, a little Scripture-doctrine wilL- 
do him no harrti. Did Moses communicate all he kne^ 
to the Jews, concerning the Christian Dispensation; wl^ci)^ 
the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us waai 
cfeatly fevealed to him in the mount ? — Priests (says he5 
that offer gifts according to the Law, who serve unto ih^ 
example and shadow of heavenly thi77gs, as, Moses wdSt 
admni^edofGod when he was about to make the i^aief^ 

* Coiisid. pp. 155, 156»^ * "riaclCf 
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ndcle*. Agaidy We find that Ez^kiel/ on his bdhlg citUeci 
aix% upon bis mission, saw (what the author 6f Eccl^i^ 
ustidds caUs) the glorious vision ; and had (as appears 
irom the allegory of the roll of a book) a fiiU interpre- 
tation thereof. Y^t, notwithstanding all his illutnination^ 
he was directed by God to speak • so obscurely to the 
People, that he found cause to complain, — Ah^ Lordy they 
my of niCj Doth he not speak parables^? And now let 
him ask tiie Prophets in the same magisterial language he 
is accustomed to examine ine, Was there any good use 
ytni could ftutke of your knowledge^ that the Peopk of 
GMl might not have mtide of it as well as you ? — But 
ihis v^ Dispensation is alluded to, and continued, undef 
tfie kingdom of Christ. And his Disciples asked him 
sayir^j J¥hat might this parable be ? And he said, Urito 
you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God: But to of hers, in parables ; that seeing they fmtht 
fwt set, and hearing they might not understrnd^. Agaifi, 
St. John in his visions tells us, — And when the seven. 
thunders had uttered their voices, I was about to write. 
And I "heard a voice from heaven seeing unto me, seal 
UP those things which the seven thunders uttered, and 
WRlTJE THEM iroT. Rcv. X. 4. And uow,. Reader, I 
shall fry Wis gratitude ! — " If you can shew, fsays he) 
^^ that i am mistaken in this, pray do it, and I shall be 
^* obliged to you." p. 156. You see, I have taken him 
at his word. And it was well I did ; for it was no sooner 
Btat of bis mouth, than, as if he had repehtefd, not of his 
banddur, but his confidence, he immediately cries, Hold^— 
ittid tells me, ^^ I might have spared myself in asking 
^* another question, TVhy, if Revelations cannot be clear 1^ 
^* recorded^ (tre they recorded at all?'' p. 156. But, great 
ihfender df the Faith ! — of the ancient Jewish Church, 
{ ttean, I asked that question, because the answer to it 
rteWs how much you are mistaken ; as the intelligent 
Beiider, by this time, easily perceives. Bu£ why does he 

^ Heb. viii. 4, 5. t C«c^* xx:. 49,]; Jbdi6 ^i. 9, le 
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Aay I might have spared thai qiiestio?i?—BeQa\\se "If a 
"llcVclatioh fe not clearly given, it cannot be cleatly 
^*- recorded." p. 156. Did I say it could? :Or;\viirhe 
say, that there are wo rea^ns why a RevelatierK, that i» 
clearly givcrt, ^wuld be obscurely a^^ecorded? To what 
purf>b8C^ tllen, was "the observation made? Made? why 
to introdxice anotlier : for, uith our eqvivQcal Examioet; 
the corruption of argument is the genemlion of cavil. — ^ 
■^ And yet fsai/^ he) as. you intimate, there inay be 
*Wcasons' why an OBSCURE Revelatiox should bo 
" recorded, to wit, for the instruction of fiitiire ages,. 
^ when; the oi)scurity being cleared up by tlie event, 
" it shall appear, that it was foreseen and forc-ordainedf 
-'in the knowledge and appointment of God." p! *i 56: 
if tliou wilt believe nie, Reader, I nevcir intimated any 
tliing so absurd. 

What \ itUimated was not ^concerning an obscure 
Heveititioni, but a Revelation obscurely recorded. These 
tire very. different things, as appears from hence, that the 
lattor may be a clear Rexekition ; the word being relative 
tQ him to w hom the Revelation was made. Rut this is 
a peccadillo only. However he approves the reason of 
recording :Ao\^ that, thereby, " it shall appear, tiiat it 
was foreseen and fore-ordained hy God." It, — 'What? 
"^he obscure RcvckUi on ^^cuorAmg to grammatical con- 
struction : but, in his English, I suppose, it stands for 
the fact revealed VfeW then ; from the recording of ai\ 
obscure revelation, he says it will appear, when the fore- 
told fact happens, that it was foreseen and pre-ordained 
by God. This too he tells the Reader I intimated; but 
5ure, the Re&dcr can never think, me so silly ; For every 
fact, w^hethcr. prefigured and foretold, or not prefigured 
and foretold, must needs have been foreseen and pre- 
ordained by God» Now, whether we are to ascribe this 
to exactness, or to inaccuracy, of expression, is hard to 
say. For I find him a great master in that species of 
composition . whicji a celebrated Fren li Writer, in hisf- 
. : encomiuia 
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encomium on the RevdcUion, caBs, en clarti fwlre. 1 Io\f - 
ever, think what we will of his head, his heart lies to6 
open to be niisjuilgctl of. 

P. 30. [X]. This infK'el obj ctiou, the Reader sees', 
i:on$ists of two parts : tlfe one, limt Ahraharrmiust needs 
doubt of the Author of tlie Command : the other, thSIt 
lie would be misled, by conceiving; amiss of his Artri- 
butes, to believe hiamm saorifixs wore grateliil to him'. 
Dr. Stabbing, who will leave nothing tuuimictrcd^ uifl 
needs answer this, [Consid. pp. 1.58, 160.] To tlie firist 
part he replies, partly by the assistance I myself had giveh 
Wm, (wlMH"e I took notice of what inigtit be urged b^ 
Believers, as of great Xii-ight and valhldy) and partly 
from what he had picked up elsevvJ4erc. |Jiit hei^e I shall 
avoid imitating his example, who, \w spite to the AuthcAr 
of Arguments pix)fessedly brought in support of Religion, 
strives, with all his might, to shew tiieir invalidity ; an 
oi^ployment, one would think% little becoming a Christian 
Divine. If the con)mou arguments against tlie objectioa, 
here urged by him uith great pomp; have any weak parts, 
1 shall leave tliem to Unbelievers to find out — ^^Ihave 
tlie uMjre reason likewise to trust tliein to their own 
weight, both beauise tiicy are none of his, and. because 
I have acknowledged tlieir validity. Fm* which acknow- 
ledgement, all I get ii this — fVhcther yim hiul mcued 
ihU -er not {says lie) / should hcrce taken npon vi^adj the 
jpi'0$f. Wliorcas, all that lie has taken is tlie propei^ty 
of other Writers ; iiuidc his own, indt*ed, by a weak ami 
-an iaipertect representation.— But his ansux^r toi. the 
•sec(»ad pait of the intidd ohicction mu^t not he pussod 
•over so sKghtiy. *' As to the latter p^ut of the. objection 
; -^^ (says, he) Wikitfroni thh command^ Abraham and his* 
^,'^fonulif must needs have thought frutnan sacrifices atf- 
..." ceptable to God ; the revoking the comnwod at la^t 
^ i^^ was a suffieient guard against any such construction. 
•*' To' tbiSiyou4ftakc.the Uubcliever answer j No^ bectxu^i^ 
VI N 3 . '^ the 
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the action hmng been conmHxndedy augkt to haw been 
candtimed; agd a m^ple revocafwz wa$ no con^m^ 
** nation. But why was not the. revocatioix of the Cooin 
^' mand, in this case, a coqdemnation of the action ? If 
" I should tempt you to gq md kill your next neighbour, 
^^ and aftierwards cp^^ wd desire you not to do It; 
*^ would Dot this aiiber-declaration be as good an eyideoce 
^^ of my dislike to the action, as the 3rst was of my 
^^ approbation of it ? Yes^ aod a much bett^, a9 it 
^^ may be presumed to have been the result of matuiB^ 
^^ deliberation. Now, though deUbciration and after*' 
^' thought are not incident to God ; yet as Gpd 411 this 
*' case condescended (as you say, and very truly) to 
^^ act after the manner of men ; the same ooi^truQtion 
^^ should be put upon, his actions, as are usually pujt 
^ upon the actions of men in like casea." [Cc^id 
pp. i60| 16 J .] Now, though, as was said above, I w^did 
pay alt decent regard becombg a friend of RevelatioQ» 
to ti^e common arguments of others in it3 defence^ yet 
I must |K>t betray my own. I confessed t^ey had great 
wmght and validity ; yet, at the same tin)e, J a^sertedi 
they weie attended with insuperable dijieulties. Ai¥l 
wiule I so think, I must beg leave to inforce my reaaoQS 
for this opinion ; and, I hope, without offence j as tb^ 
arguments) I am now about to examine, are purely Uqs 
Writer s own. And the Reader, by tliis time, has seen 
too much of him to be apprehensive, that the le^8a[wg 
his Authority will be attended with any great dis^rviice 
to ReH^on. > 

I had obs^ved, that the reasonings of Unbelievers on 
this case, as it is commonly explained, were not devoid 
©f all plausibility, when they proceeded thus,—" That aiS 
Abraham lived amongst Pleathens, whose higheii -act 
•( divixie worship was ktmiau sacrifices; if God l^ad com- 
maivled that Ad, and, on the point of peirforns^a^ce, only 
wnitted it as a kvoui;, (and so it is repiresented ;) i^itb-T 
miM dieqjianng the iniquity of the piTaccice^ when at^dcosseci 

to 
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M iAok; or his ^blK)rrence of it^ wbe» ^kecfeil to 
himself; the Faafiily must have been misled m Uieiir ide^ 
<x)ncerDing the moral rectitude of that species of retigious 
worship : Therefore, God, in tliese circumstances^ had 
he commanded the action as a trial oah/j would liave 
explicitly condemned tliat mode of worship, as immoral 
But he is not represented as condemning, but as remitting 
it for B. favour: Consecjuaitly, say the Unbelievers, 
God did not command the action at all." — ^To tlus our 
£xaminer replies, — But xvhy ? JVa$ ftot the rewcatiim 
qf the comfumidy a cojukmiMtion of the action? If 
I abould tempt yoH, to go mul kill yottr nejpt fieighbour^ 
and afterwards conie and desire you 7wt to do ity rvould 
not this {^ter-declaration be as good au exidence of my 
dislike to the action^ as thefrst xcasifiny appivbat^on of 
it f To tliis I reply ; That tl^ cases are by no means 
parallel, either in themseU^cs, or iit their circumstances : 
Not in themselves; tl^ murder of our next neighbour 
was, amongst all the Gentiles of that time, esti^emed a 
high immorality ; while, on tiie contrary, human sacrifice 

. WKas a very holy and acceptable part of divine Wofshi^ ; 
Not in their circumstances: the desire to forbear the 
murder tempted to, is (iu the case lie {)uts) represented 
AS repentance ; Wlicrcas tiie stop put to the sacrifice of 
isaac (in tiie ca^e Moses puts) is represei{i4ed ei^fffamr. 
But what follows, I could wi^h (for tlio honour of 

, modem ' Theology) tliat the method I liave' observed 
would peimit n>e to pass over in silence. — Now though 
deliberation and after-thought (says he) are lud incident 
ta God, yet, as God, in this case, condescended (m you 

. say^ and very t-ndy) to act after the mmiier of men\ 

• titesamttonstniction shoidd be put u^oh his actimis, as is 
usually put upon the actions of men in like cases. [Cou- 
^- PP- "^SSj ^56*] '^l^^t; is^ though deliberation :qnd 
qfter-thought axe not incident to God ; yet you are t» 
imderstand bis actions, as if they were incident' A horrid 
WtptpretttlaQn !. And yet bis repr^^entatiQn of the Com-^ 
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mand, and his decent illustration of it, b^ a miiitlerer in 
intention^ will not suffer us to understand it in any other 
manner : For God, as if in haste, and before due delibe- 
ration, is represented as commanding an immoral action ; 
yet again, as it were by an after "thought^ ordering it to 
be forebom, by reason of its immorahty. And in what 
is all this impious jargon founded ? If you will believe 
him, in the principle I lay down, That God condescends 
to act after the manner of men, I have all along had 
occasion to complain of his misrepresenting my Prin- 
ciples: but then they were Principles he disliked: and 
this, the modern management of controversy has sancti- 
fied. But here, though the Piinciple be approved, yet 
he cannot for his life forbear to misrepresent it : So bad 
a thing is an evil habit. I^t me tell him, then, that by 
the principle of God\s condescending to act after the 
manner oj men^ is not meant, that he ever acts in com- 
pliance to those vices and superstitions, which arise from 
tne depravity of human Will ; but in conformity only to 
mens indifferent manners and customs; and to those 
Usages which result only from the finite imperfections of 
their nature. Thus though, as in the case before us, God 
was pleased, in conformity to their mode of information, 
to use their custom of revoking a Command ; yet he 
never condescended to imitate (as our Examiner supposes) 
tl\e irresolution, the repentance, and horrors of con^ience 
oi ^. murderer in intention. Which (horrible to' think!) 
is the parallel tliis orthodox Divine brings to illustrate 
the Command to Abraham. But he had read that God 
is sometimes said to n*pent; and he thought, I suppose, 
it answered to that repentance which the stings of con- 
science sometimes produce in bad men. Whereas it is 
said, in confornjity to a good magistrate's or parent's 
correption of vice; first, to threaten punishment; and 
then, on the offender's amendment, to remjt it. 

But he goes on without any signs of remorse. — -^ Nor 
^^ uill the Fa^an fable of Dianas substituting a Jiind 

'' in 
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in the place of Iphigenia at all help your Unbeliever, 

This did not, say they, or you for them, make 

idolaters believe that she therefore abhorred human 

sacrifices. But do not they themselves, or have not 

you assigned a very proper and sufficient reason \^ hy 

it did not, viz. that they had been before persuaded 

of the contrary? Where human sacrifices make a part 

of the settled standing Religion ;• the refusal to accept 

a human sacrifice in one insttmce may, indeed, be 

' rather looked upon as a particular indulgence, than as 

' a declaration against the thing in gross. But where 

' the thinoj was commanded but in one sinsjle instance! 

and the command revoked in that very instance, (which 

is our present case) such revocation, in all reasonable 

construction, is as effectual a condemnation of the thin^ 

as if God had told Abraham, in so many words, that 

he delighted not in human sacrifices.'' [Consid. p. 161.] 

^0 come to our Examiner's half-buried sense, we are 

(ften obliged to remove, or, what is still a more disagree- 

ble labour, to sift well, the rubbish of his words. He 

ays, the revocation \^ as an effectual condemnation. This 

nay either signify. That men, now free from the prejudices 

)f Pagan superstition, may see that human sacrifices 

vere condemned by the revocation of the Command : 

)r, That Abraham's family could see this. In the first 

Jense, I have nothing to do with his proposition ; and in 

lie second, I shall take the liberty to say it is not tnie. 

f deny that the revocation was an effectual covdernnation. 

ft'ith how good reason let the Reader now judge. 

Abraham, for the great ends of (Jod's Providence, 
^as called out of an idolatrous city, infected, as all such, 
cities then were, witli tliis liorrid superstition. He was 
iimself an Idolater, as a[)pears fi'om the words of Joshua, 
---Your Fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood in old 
ime, even Terah the father of Abraham, and the father 
f-Nachor: a?jd they served other Gods. And I took 
mrfather Abrahaan^, S^c. God, in the act pf calling 

* Josh. xxiv. 1, \asa. 
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bhi), instructed him in the Unity of Us Nature, ami the 
enror of Polytheism ; as the great prioci[de, for tbe sake 
of which (and to preserve it in one Family anidst^an 
universal overflow of idolatry) he was called out^^That 
he must bei prejudiced in favour of his CoCmtry super* 
stitions, is not to be doubted ; because it is of human 
nature to be so : and yet we find no particular instructioo 
given him, concerning the superstition in question. Th% 
noble Author of the Characteristics observes^ tbiNt '^ it 
*' appears that he was und^ no extreme sqrp^fise do this 
'^ trying Revelation ; nor did he think of expostulating 
*^ in the least on this occasion ; when at another 4jtm 
-^ he could be so importunate for the pardon of an in- 
^^ hospitable, murderous, impious, and incestuous cky:" 
Insinuating, that this kind of sacrifice was a thiog he.had 
been accustomed to. Now the noble Author observes 
this, upon the Exanimer's, that is, the common^ interpre- 
tation. And I believe, on .that footing, he^ or a better 
writer, would find it difficult to take out the malidoid 
sting of the observation. But I have shewn that it fiiib 
together with the. common Interpretation. 

Well; Abraham is now in the land of Canaiui^ and 
again surrounded with the same idolatrous and .i^hainui 
Sacrificers. Here he receives the Cofmmtid; And, 09 
the point of execution, has the perfor^^anc^ »esaitted to 
him as a favour ; a circumstance, in the revocittiw of 
tlie Cormnandj which I must beg the Eyainine^ g leave 
to remind him of, especially when I see . him, at «v«ry 
turn, nxuch disposed to forget it, that is, to pass it over in 
silence, without either owning or denying. An4> indeed, 
tlie little support his reasoning has on any occasipo, is 
ou\y by keeping Truth out of sight But further, ^ 
favour was unaccon^anicd with any ipstruction coneero- 
iug tlie moral nature of this kind of Sacrifice ; a practice 
never positively forbidden but by tlie Law of Mqs^ 
Now, in this case, I would ask any candid Read^,. the 
ic93t «cquaiated with \iuijiaiv \«Awe> Yfbetf>er Abcafcwp 
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ind his Family, prejudiced as. tiiey r^cre in &vour<^ 
Human Sacrifices (the one, by 14s education in bis 
?oi2ntry*ReligioQ ; tlie other, by their communicatiou 
^th their Pagan neighbours, and, as appears by Sttrip" 
ture, but too apt of tbeoiselyes^ to fall into idolatry) 
fvould not he easily tempted to ^link as favourably of 
Human Sacrifices as those Pagans were, who understood 
diat Diana required Iphigenia, though she accepted 
a Hind ii^ her stead. And with such Headers, I finally 
Leave iL 

P. 32. [O]. ^* Where are yeur Authorities for aU 
^ thi&r (says Dr. Stebbing.) You produce none. Whero- 
^* ever you had your Greek, I am very sure you had it 
V not from the New lestamentj where these words 
M are used indiscriminately." [Consid. pp. 142, 143.] 
Where are your Authorities f you produce none. This 
IB to insinuate, I had none to produce. He dares no^ 
(odaed, say ^ ; and in this I commend his pnidence. 
However, thus far he is positive, that wherever I had my 
Crreeky I had it not from the New Testament. I'hc 
Geniyieman is hard to please : Here be is offended that 
I had it not ; and, before, tliat I had it from the New 
Testament. Here I impose upon him ; there I tritied 
with him* But, in all this diversity of acceptance, it \^ 
Btifi the same i^pirit : The spirit of Ansroerhig. 

I had said, the two Greek words, m their exact use^ 
signify so and so. Which surely implied an acknowledge- 
ment, that this exactness was ix>t always observed; 
especially by the Writers of the New Testament ; who, 
whatever some may have dreamed, did not pique them- 
selves upon what we call, classical elegancq. Now, this 
implication, our Examiner feirly confirms, though, by 
way of confutation. In the New Testament (says he) 
the^ words are used indiscfiminately. I had plainly 
ibsimiated as much ; and he had better have let it te^t 
m my acknwW^aient ; for the instances ^ ^inw^^ \» 
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prove the words used incHscriininatcly in the New Testa- 
ment, are full enough to persuade the Reader that they 
are not so used. Ilts tir-5t histance is, 1 Pet. is. 13^ 
" Rejoice [x**ip«''«] inasmuch m ye are partakers ef 
Chris fs sufferiug'S; that tchen his glorif >iluUl be re- 
healed [;^ap*iT£ ayaAXiw/A£i/oi] ye tnay be glad with 
exceeding jojf. See you not liere (says he) tlie direct 
** reverse of what you say ; tliat >^a*fw signitics the joy 
^^ which arises upon prospect, ami iy»KKk»,^a.i that whicb 
*' arises from possession?'' [Consid. p. 143.] Noindeedi; 
I see nothing like it. The followers of Christ are bid 
to rcjoicej x**'?*'*-* ^^ yshmt ? For being partakers of 
Christ's sttfferings. And was not this a blessing in pos- 
session? liut it seems our Doctor has but small concept 
tion how suifering for a good conscience can be a Jblos^iug. 
Yet at otlier tunes he must have thought highly of il, 
when, in excess of charity, he bespoke the Magistrates 
application of it on his Neighbours, under . the name jof 
wiJOLEsoME SEVKuiTJEs. He is just aft wide of truth 
when he tolls us, that ayaxxiao^sxai signifies the jpy which 
arises on possession. They are bid to rejoice now in suf- 
ferings, that they might be glad mth exceeding joy /at 
Christ's second coming. And is this the being glad for 
a good in possession? Is it not for a good in prospect? 
The reward they Mere then going to , receive. For I 
suppose the appearance of Christ's glaiy will preccdP 
the reward of his followers. . So that the Reader jiovv 
sees, he has himself fuirly proved for me, the truth ot 
my observation. That in the exact use of the uw^^ 
dyctxudo^zi Signifies that tumultuous pleasure wkkh 
the certain expectation of an approaching blessing occd- 
.Hons; and x^^?^ ^/'"^ ^'^»''>^^ ^^td settled Joy that arises 
J'rom our knozticdge, in the possession of it. 

He goes on. '' Rev. xix. 7. Let, us be glad and r^' 

• *' Jaice [x,»[^<afA.£u 7^ xyxXXi(a{j.i6x} J'orthe marriage of the 

" Lamb is come. Where both woixls (says, he) refer IP 

'^ /^icij^mgs in. poftscsblgu. . Avi;aAv\^ IMalt v. 1.2.. Rejqii^ 
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€md be exceediitg glad{x<^h^^ ^ iyooanM^tlfor great is 
your rezcard in Heaven; where both refer to blessings irf 
prospect^ [Consid. pp. 143, 144.] His old fortune 
still pursues him. The first text from the Revelations, 
£e glad ami rejpioc, - foii the marriage of the Lamb is 
come; bids tlie followers of Christ now do that, which 
they were hv\ to prepare for, in the words of St.. Peter, 
thaf when his glory shall be revealed^ ye inay be glad 
itith exceeiling Joy. . If, therefore, where they are bid to 
prepare for their rejoicing,^^ tiie joy is for a good in pross^ 
pect (as .ue have shewn it was) then, certainly, wliei'e 
they are told that this time of rejoicing is coihe^ the joy 
Bnust kill be for a good in prospect And yet he says, 
the'-zeords refer to blessings in possession. Again, the text 
from St. Matthew — Rejoice and be exceeding glad^ for 
great is your rcuw^d in heaven^ has the Same relation 
to the former part of St. Peters words [Rejoice inasmuch 
as ye aire partakers of Christ's sufferings] as the text in 
Revelation has to the latter. Blessed are ye (says Jesus 
^n tliis gospel) when men shall revile you and persecute 
yoUy a?id shall say all manner of evil against you falsely 
for my sake. Rejoice^ and be exreeilmg glad, for great 
is your rezmrd in heaven. Rejoice ! ibr what ? Is.it not 
for the persecutions they suffer for his sake ? A present 
blessing sure; though not perhaps to our Author's taste. 
The reason why they should rejoice, follows, for great 
is your rexvard in btdvtn. And yet here, he says, the 
words refer fo blessings in prospect. In truth, what led 
him into. all this inverted reasoning, was a pleasant mis- 
take. The one text says — Be glad and rejoice^ for, on — 
The other. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for, ota — Now 
he took the particle^ in both places, to signify propter^ 
for the sake of\ whereas it signifies quoniam, qma^ and 
js in proof of something going betbre. So that he 
read tlie. text — Rejoice, for the 7narriage of the Lamb is 
poTWi^;— As if it had been — " Rejoice, for tlie marriaire 
** of the Lauib, which is come:'' And — rejoice^ for 

great 
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great is your reward in heaven; u if it had b^en,— 
"•' Rgoice for your great reward io heitven/' 

But now let us consider these texte In another view, in 
order to do justice to his delicacy of judgment', i had sadd 
timt, in the es^act use of the t\TO Greek words, the^ 
signify so and <9o; axid applied that observation to a vact ; 
where a person was said to have rejoiced, 8gc. In ordef 
tadisprove tlus cridcism, be brings three passages, lA whidl 
those Greek words are usedj Avhere no fact is related j 
but where men are, in a rhetorical manner, called tipon, 
and bid to rejoice, 8gc. In which latter xrase, the use xif 
one word for another, is an elegant conversion. Tfaose^ 
in posKSSion of a blessing, are bid to rejoice with thttt 
exceeding joy, which men generally have in the certani 
expectation of one approaching; ftnd those in eiicpecla- 
tion, with that calm and setfled joy, which attends full 
possession^ And who but our E]i!toniner could not se^ 
that the use of wordis is one tiling, in an historical 
assertion ; and quite another, in k rhetorifcal invoc&timi? 

Having thus ably acquitted himself in one criticisni, 
he falls upon another. " What shall we do with Twk? ^— 
What indeed ! But no sooner said than done. " %k 
" (says he) is often put for oVf or ot«, positive as you are; 
" that it always refers to a future time." [Consid. p. I44.] 
Now, so far from being posit'vce of this, I am positive of 
the contrary, that there is not one v^nord of truth in all he 
says. I observed indeed, that Iva lin, in the text, irftrs 
only to ajuture time. And this I say still, though our 
Translators have rendered it, equivocally, to ste. Yfet he 
affirms, that I say, " ?w» [standing alone] always ref^sto 
^ a future time." That I am positive of it, nay veiry 
positive, " positive as you are,'' says he. And to siiai£i6 
Kie of this evil habit, he proceeds to shew, from )»^V€lnil 
texts, that lya, is often put for tn or Uu " Tlitag Jbh» 
" xvi. 2. Tlie time cometh that [S^a] tokoso&ifer kitleth 
^^ you will think he doth God service. A^in : 1 Cor. iv. 3; 
" fFith me it is a small thing tHAt [?wfc] / skmld be 
13 " judged 
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^ jt^ed ^yM. And nearer to tlie pokit yot, 3 John 4» 
" thwoe no greater joif [^«t *'*»«] tUan that I hear, or^ 
-^ Hsxhx^ TO htar that tnjf children walk in tke truih. 
'< And wl^ not here, Sir ; Abraham rejoiced [?v« Up] 
" WHEN be saWy or that he saw, or (which is equiva* 
^* lent) TO SEB my Day." [Consid. p. 144.] For ail this 
tindnesS) the best acknowledgement I can make, is to 
return him back bis own criticism ; only- the Greek words 
put into Latin. The Vulgate has rendered !V* Uy by 
ut t/ideret, xvhich words I will suppose the Trans< 
litor to say (as without doubt he would), refer only to a 
fi/fyt^ time. ' On whichy i will be very learned and 
critical: — ** Positive as you are, Sir, that ut alway« refers 
" to. Ji^Jkture fwiey I wll shew you that it is sometimes 
'' put for postquaniy the past. 

" Ut vidiy ut perils ut me mains ahstulit Error! 
^ and sotoelinaes (which is yet nearer to tiie pcnnt) for 
^\ qMnto^~Ut quisque optimh Grach sciret, ita esse «e- 
" quisdnium. And \vhy not here, Sir, Abraham rejoiced 
" [m^ videret^ when he saw, or that he saw, or which 
" h equivalent^ to see my day?" — And now he says, 
tht^ is bat one difficulty that stands in his way. And what 
is Aiij, I pray you ? Why, that acccMrding to his (Dr. 
Stebbiag's) interpretation, " the latter part of the sen- 
*^ tence is a repetition of the former. Abraham rejoiced 
^ to see iny ddy^ afui he saiv it and was glad; i. e. 
^' Abrahoin rejoiced to see, and then saw ajid rejoiced, 
" But such kind of repetitions are frequent in tlie sacred 
" Dialect; and, in my humble opinion, it has an ele-* 
" gjance here. Abraham rejoiced to see^ kou tlh^ y.oA 

" iX*lW». HE BOTH SAW ATfD MAS GLAD." [Consid. 

j^. 144, 145.] Before he talked oi repetitions in the 
mred Diakct, and pronounced upon their qualities, he 
ibould have known how to distinguisli between a,pkof2asm 
«id,a tautology; the first of which, indeed, is often an ^ 
tkgoiksef the tetter, always a blemish in expression : and' 
i^f.the numbtr of the latter^, is this elegant repetitim of 
vv. .; ., •. tiie 
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the Doctor's oM^n making. Where a repetition of the 
same thing is given in different words, it is called a pk<h 
fiagm ; when in the same words (as in the Doctor's^ trans- 
lation of the text in question) it is a tautology, which, 
being without reason, has neither grace nor elegance. 
Nay tlie very pretence it has to common sense arises 
from our being able t6 understand the eqOivocaJi phrase, 
to see^ in my meaning, of, that he might see. Confine it 
to thei; Doctor s, of — Abi^aham rgoicedwhen he had seen 
my day ; and he mw it and zvas glady arid the abmrfitji 
becomes apparent for the latter part of the sentence 
beginning with the conjunction completive x^tl, it implies 
a further, predicatioix. Yet in his translation there is none; 
tliough he makes an effort towards it, in dropping the 
sense of xal in the sound of both. 

P. 32, [P]. Dr. Stebbing tells me, " there is not one 
" word, in tlie tiistory of the Old Testament, to justify 
" .this threefold distinction :" aud that I myself confess 
as much. It is true, I confess that what is not in the 
Old Testament is not to be found there. And had 
he been as modest, he would have been content to finds 
future state in the New Testament only. — But where is 
it, I would ask, that '' I confess there is not one word) j 
*.^ in the history of the Old Testament, to justify this 
" three-fold distinction?" I was so far from any such 
thought, that I gave a large epitome* of Abraham's 
whole history, to shew that it justified this tkree-Joli 
distinction^ in every part of it. His manner of proviupl 
niy confession will clearly detect the fraud and falsehood 
of his charge. For, instead of doing it from my ov^^ 
words, he would argue me into it, from his own infi^" 
rences. " You confess it (says he); for you say, th^* 
*' Moses's history begins with the second^ period, an^ 
" that the first was wisely omitted by the historian// \jC^ 
us apply this reasoning to a parallel case. I wiU. sup" 

* From pp. 10 to 14, of ibis vokime. * 
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pose faiiD to tell me (for, after this, he may tell me any 
thing) ^' that I myself confess there is not one word in 
'^ the Diad of Homer, to justify me in saying that there 
** were three periods in the destruction of Troy; the first, ; 
*' the robbery of Helen ; the second, the combats before : 
" the Walls; and the third, the storming of the Town: 
by the Greeks; for that I say, that Homer's poem^ 
begins at the second period ; wisely omitting the first 
" and the last." Now will any one conclude, from this, 
reasoning, that I had made any such confession? 

P. .33. [Q]. This shews why God might say to Hosea^ 
Go take unto thee a wife of whoredoimy S^c. ch. i. ver. 2, 
Though all actions which have no moral import are 
indifferent ; yet some of this kiud (which would even be 
indifferent, had they a moral import) may, . on the very , 
account of their having ho mx)ral import ^ be the object 
of pleasure or di^leasure. Thus, in the adventure 
between Elisba and Joash, we are told, that the Pro- 
phet said unto the King, " Take bow and arrows; and 
*^ he took unto him bow and arrows. And he said to 
" the king of Israel, Put thine hand upon the bow; and 
" he put his hand upon it ; and Elisha put his hands . 
'^ upon the king's hands. And he said, Opcin the window 
*^ eastward ; and he opened it. Then Elisha said. Shoot ; 
" and he shot. And he said. The an^ow of the Lord'§ 
" deliverance from Syria: for thou shalt smite the Syrians ^ 
" in Aphek, till thou have consumed them. And he said, 
" TJake the arrows ; and he took them. And he said 
^ unto the king of Israel, Smite upon the ground ; and 
" he smote thrice, and stayed. And the man of God 
'* was wroth with him, and said, Thou shouldest have 
" smitten five or six times, then hadst thou smitten Syria, 
^' till thou hadst consumed it : whereas now thou shalt 
" smite Syria but thrice.'' 2 Kipgsxiii. 15 — 19. Here 
it is not difficult to apprehend, that the Prophet, by God'§ 
Command, directed the King to perform a sigjAvfei^dN^ 

Vql,VJ. O ^c.S!vo^, 
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action, whose tneaning God had hdbn^iifk^f^kified to 
hia Messenger: and, amongst the particulars (tf ft, )ia4 
tokk bioEi this, that the Syrians should \m smitteD^ as often 
83 the King smote upon the grooad,. when the Prophet 
should order liim(only in general \fQrds) t^^miteiHt*. Hence 
the Prophet's anger, occasioned by hia love to hi& country, 
om the King's stopping when he bad sftiote ikrice. 

P. 33. [R.] To this Dr. Stebbing answers, ** I can 
easily understand, Sir, how tlie matter stood vnth 
Abraham ; and that he was in no danger of beiiig 
misled, as to the nature of human Sacrifices, who kqew 
the secret of the whole affair ; and that it was nothing 
else but Scenery. But how this answer will seyve for 
his Family, who are to be presumed to have known 
^^ nothing of this sceuical representation, is utterly past 
" my comprehension ; — because you liave told us from 
" the very first, that the information to be conveyed by 
" it was intended for Abraham's sole use; and I do 
not see how Abraham could open to his family the 
scenery of the transaction, without explaining tlie- 
rnystery. — But is not your putting the Family oP^ 
** Abraham, in possession of this consequence, a verjir 
^' plain declaration, tliat they knew tiie mystery of ChrfetV 
^^ sacrifice ? Now therefore, Sir, take your choice^ an<L 
" give up one part of your hypothesis, or the other, as^- 
*' best pleases you ; forto hold both isimposible. Kyouu . 
say that the family of Abraham were acquainted withr . 
the mystery of Christ's sacrifice ; it will overtnrn alW 
you have said concerning their i^iorance of a futures- 
" state : It likewise overturns the single reason you haye^ - 
" given why the explanation (usual in all such cases) to . 
*' shew the import of the transaction was not added, viz^ 
^\ that It was a point not Jit for co77imon knowledge <^ 
^[ But if you shall chuse to say, tiiat the revelation of. 
*[ this mystery was for the sole infoirmation of Abraham, 
" and that his family knew nothing of it, the objection 
^^ will lie Ml against you, unanswered." [Consid, p, 16&.J 
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I h«tt'SttWj thttt ttte cdArfaarid w* fbrAbrnhim's Me 
«A€; ^ttrid " therefore (says the Dotfor) tBfe FaMy 6f 
' ^' Ate^hfetfi irtitst be prfesimifed to fchofw notfemgof ^s 
'** i^'WteftA repffesentatioh f Ndt^itlistanldihg Ms, IpH- 
'MMfle (fife *^s) that they did krim iL Here He tafee'i' nfe 
in St fiS^tit cOrittadictiWi'. But did hfe todeed not a^pfi- 
hferid that whef*e I spoke of its being given for AhfxiJitMs 
Me ut€j I wat$ op{)osing it (as the course of rfty argu- 
'fiient reqjdii'etf) riot to the single family which TBfEisr 
lived under his tents, but to the Jewish People, whilst 
the hfefory of the transaction was recorded ? — Aiid now 
batvhig sHewm his wr6rig conclusion from iv^y words, let 
U8 cbteid6r ftfext the wrong cot»clusion he draws from 
ills (fWift, — Iddfnoi set (says he) how Abraham could 
opeh f& hisfeiAuly the scentry of the transactiotij without 
expldlnifig the ptystery. What doeis he niean by, opening 
th6 sceritry of the transaction? Ttiere are two serines of 
ithis ambiguous expression ; it may signify, either, ex- 
pUmimg the mb)r&l of the scenery ; or sitriply, telling his 
frnnity that the tramactidn was a scenical representation. 
' H^ could not uSe thi^ phrase in the first sense, because 
be ni9.kes explaining the mystery a thing different from 
opening the smicry. He must mean it then in the 
ktten But could not Abraham tell his Family, that this 
#as-a scenical representation, without explaining the 
mystery ? I do not knpw what should hindier him, unless 
}l was the Sudden loss of speech. If he had the free use 
of his tongue, I think, he might,. in the transports of hig 
jb}^ on his return home, tell his Wife, ^^ That God hitd 
ordered hiin to* sacrifice hi^ Son, and that hfe had carried 
Iftis Son to mount Moriah, in obedience to the divine 
Goipmattdj wliere a ram was accepted in his stead; biit 
Ihat' the \^'hole was^ a iriere scenical representation, to 
fi^ire out a' mysterious transaction which God had 
.ord&it)ed ttt come to pass in the latter ages of the world." 
Aiid I suppose when he had once told his ^if^- the 
f ttttily would soon he^r of it. Nov^ ccKiVA ^Jn&j ^x 
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understaud, what was meant by a scenical representation^ 
as well when he told them it was to prefigure a mysteryj 
as if he had told them it was to prefigure the crucifbMi 
of Jesus? Had I no other way of avoiding his dilemma 
(foir if I escape his Contradiction ^ he has set his Dilemmar 
irapy which he says it is impossible I should escape) had 
I nothing else, I say, it is very likely I should have in- 
sisted upon this explanation : But there are more safe 
ways than one of taking him by his Horns. " Now 
" therefore (says he) take your choice, and give up one 
" part of your hypothesis or the other, as best pleases 
" you; FOR TO hold both is impossible. If you 
" say that the family of Abraham were acquainted witii 
the Mystery, it will overturn all you said concerning 
their ignorance of a Future State — But if you shall 
" chuse to say that the revelation of the Mystery was for 
" the sole information of Abraham, and that his Family 
" knew nothing of it, then — the construction in favour 
*' of human Sacrifices must have been tlie very same as 
" if no such representation, as you speak of, had been 
" intended." I desire to know where it is that I have 
spoken any thing of the ignorance of Abraham's Famili/ 
concerning a Future State. But I am afraid, something 
is wrong here again : and that, by Abraham's Familjf^ he 
means the Israelites under Moses's policy: for, with 
regard to them, I did indqed say that the gross body of 
the People were ignorant of a Future State. But tiien 
I supposed them equally ignorant of the true import 
of the Command to Abraham. But if by Abrahanis 
Family he means, as every man does, who means honestly, 
those few of his houshold, I suppose them indeed 
acquainted with the true import of the Command ; but 
then, at the same time, not ignorant of a future State. 
Thus it appears that what our Examiner had pronounced 
IMPOSSIBLE, was all the while very possible. And ia 
spite of this terrible Dilemma, both parts of the hypo- 
thesis are at peace. I can hardly thuik him so immoral 
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as to have put a designed trick upon his Reader : I rather 
suppose it to be some confused notion concerning the 
Popish virtue of tradition (that trusty Guardian of 
Truth) which led him into all this absurdity : and made 
him conclude, that what Abraham's houshold once knew, 
the Posterity of Abraham could never forget. Though the 
WRITTEN Word tells us, that when Moses was sent to 
redeem this Posterity from bondage, they remembered so 
little of God's Revelations totlieir Forefathers, that they 
knew nothing even of his nature, and therefore did, 
as men commonly do in the like case, enquire after his 

NAME. 

P* 37' [S] " To me (says the noble writer) it plainly 
appears, that in the early times of all Religions, when 
nations were yet barbarous and savage, there was ever 
an aptness or tendency towards the dark part of Super- 
stition, which, amongst many other horrors, produced 
that of human Sacrifice. Something of this nature 
might possibly be deduced even from Holy Writ." — 
To this a note refers in the following words — ^Gen. xxii. j , 
and Judg. xi. 30. These places relating to Abraham and 
Jephthah are cited only with respect to the notion which 
these primitive warriors inay be said to have entertained 
concerning this horrid enormity ^ so common amongst the 
inhabitants of the Palestine and otlier neighbouring 
nations. It appears that even the elder of these Hebrew 
princes xvas under no extreme surprise on this trying re- 
velation. Nor did he think of' expostukting^ in the leasts 
on this occasion-^ when at another time he could be so im- 
piTTtunate for the pardon of an inhmpitablcy mm^erouSy 
impious and incestuous city. Gen. xviii. 33, <§r. Charact, 
vol. iii. p. 1 24. 

Dr. Stebbing will needs try his strength with the noble 
Author of the Characteristics^ For, whether I quote for 
approbation or condemnation, it is all one; this active 
Watchman of the Church militant wAVXeXxvo'OcAxx^e^^^^ 

O 3 ^^^^ 
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hioi) thai he finds in my service; qor leavg ^f^ |l|ipgi^ 
unpqrified that Ijas oacp passed tjiFQWgh vf\y t)afid$. f© - 
this passagp pf the no})le Lord he replies, " TJub Ofsep 
" ^'idely differ. God did not opeli precisely ^hpt hp 
" intpqded to do with these wicked cities ; onjy sai^j ^ 
Judgement was passed. But what hps this tp (^o.witik * 
Is^^, whp did nol; stand as ^ sinner b^ore GpfJ ; b^t 
as q. Sacrifice, acknowledging God's ^pv^reign dofpi^ 
*^ qiqn. Fpr Abr^h^m to intercefle \\ere wppld h^ye 
;i^feprefj a reluctancy to do homagp, which wci^ld l^ve 
destrqye4 \\\Q perfectipn qf his resignation* " [His%^ 
of Abr. pp. 41, 42.] So, Isaac's innocence, and l\i^ 
not sfc^ndivg a sinner before God when he was doomed to 
death, makes him a less proper object of Abraham's 
intercession and compassion, than a (^evoted City, inhos- 
pitabkj vmrderous, impiousy and incesfuom. This is our 
Doctors HUMANITY : and a modest p<5tition of the 
Father of the faithfiil, like, that of ^e Saviour of the 
lyorld, Jff it be possible, let this cup pass frojn Twe, never" ' 
thele^s not as I will but as thou wifty would have destroyed 
nil the perfection qf his resignation* And this i^ qur 
Doctor's PI viNiTY ! Strange ! that this Father of Ortho- 
doxy could not see, that what might be done by th^ ' 
diyine Antitype himself, without destroyiijig his perfection 
ofresignatlonj might likewise be done, without that lo^s, 
in behalf of the Type, After so fine a specimen of what ^ 
great things he is able to do against this formidable Enemy 
of Revel^ition ; what* pity is it, he was never set on work 
by his Superiors, in a more ctvcrwtd am} open manner ! 

P.. 43. [ T ]. This man, not long suice, wrote against 
the D. L. under the name of a, Society qf Free-thifikers : 
by the same kind of figure, 1 suppose, tha,t He in the 
Gospel called himself Legion, who was only the iox^ • 
wardest Devil of tlie Crew. 

P. 43- |U]- But I mistake. Pnbplieyei-s, I tbiKik> 

ar€ aojt yi^t quit^ so sh^ooeless. The objectioo^ in. iomx^ 

2 comes 
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copes fiiom another quarter. It is Dr. Stebbing whd, 
foTtfbe hoooyr x^f the Church, makes it for them. Ut 
iV]U>QOt allow tiiat the u^ords of Jesus ai^ of any validity 
to support my interpretation of the Command to Abraham, 
iiecause Unbelievers will not admit the inspiration of the 
New Testament. But what thea? tliey have not yet 
disputed with me my interpretation of the Cmnmgnd. 
Nobody bath done tliis but Dr. Stebbing. And I hope 
the Authority of Jesus will stand good against him. He 
was in haste to do their business for them : and, it ihust 
be confessed, by an argument tliat does equal credit to 
his logic and his piety. 

Fair reasoiiers of all parties will see, tho' t)r. Stebbing 
will not, that the! question is not particular, concerning 
the inspiration of the Old and New Testartient; but 
general, of the co?inej:ion between them ; and those will 
not be so unreasonable to expect I should prove this x:on- 
ne)(ion, of which they ask a proof, any otherwise than by 
applying each reciprocally to explain and to support the 
other. If the two Testaments te shewn to do this; 
while on the other band, when singly considered, aqd 
without each other's mutual assistance,, they are in- 
explicable, the connexion between them is fairly made 
out. The objection of Unbelievers stands tlius. ^^ You 
^pretend (say tliey) that these two D'ispensations^re two 
constituent parts of God's great moral economy : If this 
be true, they must needs have a strong connexion arid 
real relation to one another. Shew us this connexion 
and relation : and amuse us no longer with proving the 
clivinify of timis or that t)ispeneation separately^ as if each 
/wfere iJid^piendent on the other." 1 co^n&^y with their 
demai)d : And now Dr. Stebbing teSls mc^ I take Ais or 
that Revelation for granted whicfe I should have prbv^. 
Whereas in ttuth i tafce ftotWfftg ioic gj^oted be* what 
Unbdicveffs are ready to pwve agsindt aie, if I Ad not : 
wamXy, thtft b^tweeifr two Di^nsMioi^s^ the ones pi^e- 
feeaded to be pr^Mvoaterij^ to tih;^ otbiQir^ tboiQ ta'osi^ i^^^^ 

O 4 "v^ 
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.be a strong and near connexion and relation. : And if, m ' 
the course of evincing this connexion, I urge some circum- 
stances in the Jewish to support the Christian, and others 
.in tl:^ Christian to support the Jewish, this, I suppose, , 
is not taking for granted tlie truth either of one or the 
other, hut proving the divinity of both. 

P. 49. [X]. Hence we see the vanity of Mr. Whiston's 
distinction, who is for retaining Ti/pes (necessitated there- 
unto by the express declarations of Holy Writ) and ifor 
rejecting double senses. " Mr. Whiston (says the author 
^* of the Grounds, ^c.) justifies typical arguing from 
** the ritual laws o/" Moses, and from passages of History 
in the Old Testament. — Indeed he pretends this last 
to be quite another thing from the odd (typical) appli- 
cation of prophecies. For (says he) the ancient cere- 
*\ monial institutions were, as to their principal branches, 
" at least in their awn nature^ Types and shadows of 
" future good things — But the case of the ancient pro- 
" phecies to be alleged from the old Scriptures for the 
confirmation of Christianity is quite of another naturt, 
andqfa more nice and exact consideration. " pp. 2 2 7,228. 
It appears, indeed, they are of a more race and exact 
consideration, even from Mr. Whiston's so much mis- 
taking them, as to suppose they are of a nature quite 
different from Types. But instead of telling us honestly 
that he knew not what to make of them, he plays the 
courtier, and dismisses them, for a more nice and exact 
consideration. 

P. 5 1 . [ Y ]. The Bishop of London, in his Discourses 
on the Use and Intent of Prophecy y seemed to have but 
a slender idea of this use when he wrote as follows— 
. *^ There was no occasion (says he) to lay in so long 
^' beforehand the evidence of prophecy, to convince men 
:*^ of things that were to happen in their own times : and 
^.\it gives ics a lom idea of the administration of Prm- 
" dence in sending Prophets one after another in every 
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<< oige from Adam to Christ, to imagine that all .tbb^ap* 
<< ^paratus was for their sakes who lived ix or after 
1* the times of Christ." p. 37* But such is the way of 
these Writers who have a favourite doctrine to inforoe. 
The truth of that doctrine (if it happen to be a truth) is 
supported at the expence of all others. Thus his Lord- 
ship, ^setting himself to prove that Prophecy was given 
principally to support the Faith and Religion of tht 
fVorldj thought he could not sufficiently secure his point 
without weakening and discrediting another of, at least, 
equal importance, — That it was given to afford testhnof^ 
to the mission of Jesus. 

^' 55- [Z]. This account of Types and secondary 
senses, which supposes they were intended to conceal the 
doctrines delivered under them, is so very natural, and, 
as would ^eem, reasonable, that Dr. Stebbing himself 
subscribes to it. And hence occasion has been taken by 
a most acute and able Writer to expose his prevarication, 
]in maintaining that the Jews had the revealed Doctrine 
of a Future State : For the Doctor not only confesses 
that the Doctrine was revealed under Types, but that 
Doctrines, thus conveyed, were purposely secreted from 
the knowledge of the ancient Jews. See the Argument 
of the Divine Legation fairly stated^ p. 1 25. And, the 
free and candid Examination of Bishop Sherlock's Ser- 
TTumSy &c. chap. ii. where the controversy on this point is 
fairly determined, as far as trutli and reason can deter- 
mine any thing. 

; P. 70. [A A]. Hear what a very judicious Critic 

observes of the line in question. " The comment of 

^* Servius on this line is remarkable. Hunc versum 

" notd^nt Criticiy quasi superflufe et inutiliter additum^ 

::** nee cortoenientem gravitati ejus, namque est magis 

" .neofericus. Mr. Addison conceived of it in the 

V " sappie' manner when he said, this was the only witty 

" line m the JEneis; meaqing such a liae «i& O*oxdv«w\ftk 
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'^ have mritten. We soe they esteemed it a waoton |day 
^* of fancy, unbecoming the dimity of the Writers mxkf \ 
'^ and the gravity of bis character. They took it, in ' 
'^ short, for a mere modem flourish, totally different iitNB"} 
^* the pure unaffected manner of genuine antiquity* Aad, 9 
^^ thus far they unquestionably judged right Their ^r. 
*^ defect was in not seeing that the u^e of -it, as biJ»M 
" employed by the Poet, was an exception to the^ewrof > 
ruk. But to have seen this was not, perhaps, to bs )t 
expected even from these Critics. However, fraotn 
" this want of penetration arose a difficulty in deterf 
" mining whether to rcdidjacta ovfata n^potum. And 
" a$ we now understand that Servius ajnd his Crkies ' 
were utter strangers to Virgil's noble ide?^ it is OQ ^ 
wonder they could not resolve it But the latter is th? ^ 
poet's own word. He considered this shield ojf 
celestial make as a kind of Palladium^ like the Anciu 
which fell from Heaven, and used to be carried io 
procession on the shoulders of the Salii, 3Mid Jk , 
scutis (says Lactantius)^'^/?^ vetustate putridis dicam} 
Qu(je cumpQTtanty D^os ipsos se gestasls huh£IU9 
$uis arbitrantur. [Div. Inst lib. i. c. 21.] Virgil, ip 
a fine flight of imagination, alludes to this venerable 
ceremony, comparuig, as it were, the shield of his bcw 
to the sacred Ancile; and, in conformity to fe 
practice in that s&cred procession, represents his hero 
^^ in the priestly office of religion, 

^^Attollens uvuERoJamamque et fata Nepetum. 

'* This idea then, of the sacred shield, the guard and 

'^ gJo^T of Home, and on which, in thiafl(Aww2cefl?situatiou, 
depended the fame and fortune of bis country, the 
Poiet with extreme elegance BxyA sublimity traafers fo 

" the shield which guarded their great Progenitor, while 
he wa& laying the first foundations of the Roaiah 

*' Entpoe." Mr. UuRT^-^-Notes on the Episitt to 

^/^a^^Ay^ pp. 68) 6g. 3d (^» 
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JP- 76* [3B]f The Re&dm- 6§^ hew§>^, by thw^ 

Elf s]^p f?o^ /(? ^ /Ae ^tf#^ ; In which, I must cr&ve le^va 
3 1^ biN9t h§ 16 ri^istaken ; Meiigms alkgories (theooljr 
Uqgwi^ in qu^tion) btjipg no Qther thwi £^ J^p^cjee oC 
tfomhfy femes. This may bo new3 to :Qur Critiqi 
bmgh ha b$is written and printed so much about Aii^R-^ 
IQlt|£S, that IP, about ^ccondari/ somes \-^» Alonsiwr 
tanten v^ft^ surprised to find he had talked prose aU his 

fistim^t without knowing it. 

■ P. 77. [CC]. Dr. Stebbjng, of this some (by onepf 
t^B vts of controversy) has made all. And charges 
idK * with ^viqg this as the character gf double prophecies 
^ genera), that without Miracles in their conjormation 
th^ (ould hardly have the sefise contended for wefl 
^ncrtained. On the contrary, he assures his reader tha,t 
p iPropheqy can haye its senae supported by Miracles. — 
^hftlt part which relates to the Morality of the Doctor 9 
toi)(]|uct in this matter, I $hall leave to himself : with hi^ 
Stogie I have something more to say. The Miracles, 
thicb the Reader plainly sees I nieant, were those 
worked by Jesus ; and the Prophecies, some of those; 
'Hiich Jesusi quojed, as relating to himself. But the 
Doctor tells us, " That Miracles are not to be taken for 
** granted in our disputes with Unbelievers." In somq 
?f bur disputes with Unbelievers, they are not to. be taken 
br granted ; in some they are. When the dispute i3, 
vheth^r tlie truth of Jesus' Mission appear from Miracles^ 
t vvQuld b.e absurd to take Mimcles for granted : but 
^hen l^he c^ispute is, whether the truth of his Messiah- 
character appear from Prophecies, there is no absurdity 
in taking his Miracles for granted ; because an unbeliever 
ft\p^ deny his Messiah-character, which arisen from 
^phecies, aAd yet acknowledge this Missio/i which i^ 
proved by Mbacles ; but he cannot deny the truth of his 

* Sq.^ Ilisl. of Abr. pp. 61, 6^, 63, &fi. 
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misshnj which is proved by Miracles, and yet acknow* 
ledge his Miracles. But more than this — ^Aa Unbdieif<e^' 
not only may allow us to suppose the truth of Miradtf 
ivheu the question is about the proof of the Mesnah-choi; 
racier from Prophecies ; but the Unbeliever, with wboQ 
I had here to do, Mr. Collins, does actually allow us, k 
our dispute with him, to suppose the truth of Miracle^^ 
For thus lie argues, " Jesus, you say, has proved Ml 
Mission by Miracles. In good time. But he had anot^f 
Character to support, that of a promised Messiah^ kf 
which he appeals to the Prophecies ; Now, 1st, these 
Prophecies relate not to him, but to another. And 
2dly, Miracles never can make that relate to him whicii 
relate to another.*' In answer to this, I proposed to 
shew, that the first proposition was absolutely felse, aod 
that the second very much wanted to be qualified. In 
the course of this dispute, I had occasion to ui^ the 
evidence of Miracles ; and Mr. Collins, while deayii^ 
the Messiah'Charactery had permitted me to suppose 
their truth. Unluckily, the Doctor, who saw nothipg 
of all this, takes w bat Logicians call the point assumed^ 
and the point to be proved, for one and the same thing. 
That Jesus was a divine Messenger^ and worked Mira- 
cles, is the point assumed by me ; and Mr. Collins, over- 
confident of his cause, permitted me to assume it That 
Jesus was the Messiah foretold, is the point to bepraoed; 
and I did not expect that any other than a follower of 
Mr. Collins would deny I had proved it. But I will be 
fiiir even with so unfair an Adversary as Dr. Stebbin^ 
and urge his cause with an advantage with w hich I will 
suppose he would have urged it himself had he known 
how. It may be questioned whether it be strictly logical 
to employ this topic (which Mr. Collins allows us to 
assume) of Jesus's diviiie Mission, in order to prove his 
Messiahship ? Now all that can be here objected is, that 
we assume one Character, in order to prove another,- in 
the same divine Person. And what is there illogfcal 
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m this ? Who ever objected to the force of that reasoiiing 
jigamst Lord Bolingbroke, whidh from the Attributes df 
God's power and wisdom \yhich his Lordship allowed the 
Atithor of the Viezv of his Philosophy to assume, inferred 
ibd proved God's justice and goodness, which his Lotd^ 
•Wiip denied? 

■ ' But to satisfy, not the Doctor, but any more reasonable 
ittian, I will suppose, it may be asked, ^' Of what use are 
,^|^phecies thus circumstanced, that is to say, such as 
^require the evidence of Miracles to ascertain their sense ?'* 
?I"^reply, of very important use ; as they open and reveal 
knore clearly the mutual dependency and connexion of 
^the two Dispensations on one another, in many particulars 
'which would otherwise have escaped our notice : And, 
l^ this means, strengthen several additional proofe of the 
Messiahskip of Jesus, on which the Gospel doctrine of 
[ Redemption depends. But was there no more in it than 
I this, The rescuing some prophecies quoted iii the New 
'^ ^Testament as relating to Jesus, out of the hands of 
Unbelievers, who have taken an occasion, from their 
-^generality or obscurity, to persuade the people that they 
relate entirely to another matter ; this, I say, would be 
&• less than clearing the truth of the Messiahship from 
inextricable difficulties. — I will now take a final leave 
of this Answerer by profession ; an Answerer of such 
eminence, that he may indeed be called, 
J Kfiigkt of the Shire, who represents them all. 

But as he displays at parting all the effrontery of his 
miserable trade, I will just stop to new-burnish his cbm- 
jdexion. 

I had called my Argument a Demonstration, which 
erne would think no one who could distinguish Morals 
boax Physics could mistake, or would venture to mis- 
represent Yet hear Dr. Stebbing s last words,— "That 
'* Moses was the Legislator of the Jews, and that tlie 
' *' Jews were ignorant of a Future State ; these facts 
f* must be known by history, which spoils you for a 
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^^ Demmiitfttttir ftt once : Fof tuiMoricd 0Hded({« ftift 
** no further than probability ; afid if thij ffnist ^tiaiOk 
^f to make up the evidence, it cannot bief at DemmMtfekimi: 
'^ For DemoQStrcltion cannot 0tand ^pon ptbhethfl^. 
^' The etidence itmy be good and 6uflSfci«it^ hm DeffM- 
** stration it cannot be ; which is akcays f&Mfi^d vpk 
^ ielf^eoident truths^y and is cOrYied on by a chain of^iiriei 
^^ of thi most simple ideas hanging upon eat^ oihO" \k 
" a necessary comiexKfn'' [Letter to the YHdit iH'B/tiBM^ 
pp. 9, TO.] And was it for this, that tiiis f^ondeiibl fUti 
hath written half a score Pamphlets agsunst the Dioikt 
Legation^ that iie could not find in it the ^aftne- sott (tf 
Demonstration which he hath been tdd litBy be se^ll ik 
Eudid? 

P. 87. [DD]. Nothing can be more simple than the 
principle here inforced, or more agreeable to the rufes of 
just interpretation, than to suppose, that the Languag/t 
j>f the LaWy in the terms altar, sacrifice:, &c is 
employed to convey these prophetic intimations of tfie 
Gospel. The ancient fathers of tlie Church very impro* 
Tidently continued th^ use of these terms, when speaking 
of the Christian Rites : For though they used them, and 
professed to use tliem metaphorically, yet it gave counts- 
oance to strange extravagance of Scripture-rinterpretatioo 
amongst the Romanists. The ingenious Author of tte 
Principes de lafoi Chj^etiemie, Tom. i. p. 273. biings thk 
prophecy of Malachi for a proof of the divine institutioa. 
^f the sacrifice of the Mass. 

P. 96. [EE]. It is wonderful to consider ho^ lilXk 
the Writers, on either side tlie question, have undefstood 
q{ tia^ logical propriety and moral Jiimess of Types, aid 
secondary senses of Prophecy. 

Dr. Middleton and Dr. Sykes, who agreed widi Mr, 
Collins in laughing at these modes of information^ sgketid 
with him likewise, in laying down such principle^- aiid 
incylcating $uch ideas of the Mosaic ReHgion, a6 ibott 

effectually 
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dfectually tended to evince this logical prcprkhf and 
mvmlfeness. 

On the other hand, Bishop Sherlock, Dr.Stebbin^ 
ttd other advocates for Types and secondtry sensa 
of Prophecy, lay down such principles^ and inculcate 
■ich ideas of the Mosaic Religion, as would totally 
tt^persede tiie use of these modes of information, ami 
consequently destroy both their logical propriety and 
mondjitness. — See the Free and candid Examination of 
Bidkop Sherlock's Principles^ &c. chap. ii. . 

\ P. 103. [FF]. M. BouiLLER, the mgenious Aothor 
9f Che Court Examen de la Thkse de Mr. EAbhi de 
PaADKs, et Observations sur son Apologicj havhij^ 
duurged de Prades witii taking his idea of the Mosaic 
Economy from this Work, without ouTiing it, goes on^ 
k his own way, to shew that the Argument of the 
Bicmt Legation^ as delivered in tliese Volumes, is 

CONCLUSIVE. — 

- - - " La Ion Mosaiquc, consider6e comme fonde- 
Bent d'un etablissemcnt national et tempore!, navoit 
que dfes promesses et des menaces, ne proposoit que dea 
peines des recompenses tcmporelles : aulieu qu'^ con-* 
siderer les grandes %'ues de cet etablissemcnt , par rapport 
k VEglise inhne^ la Loi 6toTt une espece da^ tableau 
emUi^matique, qui sous Tenveloppe de» objets chamek 
fguroit les spirituels; ensorte que, en raisonnant selon 
les principes dune juste analogic, la foi des IsraSlites 
idairh et pieux, d'ouvoit dans les promesses de la I-oi, 
pd^porioient uniqiument sur les biens^presem\ un nouveau 
guand de la certitude des biens avenir. JMass comnie 
OQ doit bien ae souvenir, que dans cette Naticxi, lea 
^Mea ne faboient que lb petit nomfre, Vargmnent 
dfW^RBUATONs tire da silence de la Lot sur une 
OBdmnmie aoemr, en faveur de la divimtS de cette Lei 
ntmef conserve toute sa^ force ; car il deroeure toujonrs 
Tn»qu?il ttUi. pas fallu moins que la^ vertu des MiaacLss 
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et' i'eiSdtoe d'une impressioD sumatureile, pour= fidre 
ployer kgrosi dc la Nation^ c est-d-dire les Jaifechamda, 
qui De pto^trbient point ces vues Myst^rieuses^ sous le 
joug pesant de la Dispensation Mosaique." [pp. 94, 95.] 
And again, " Ce double Caractere de la Dispensation 
Mosaique met sa divinite hors d'atteinte k tous les traits 
les plus envenim^s du D^isme qui Tattaque par d&xm 
batteries opppsees. Quoi? disent nos Libertins, une 
Religion qui promet uniquement les biens de la Terre, 
peut-elle ttxe digne de Dieu! £t lorsque, pour leur 
r^pondre, ayant rexrours au sens mystique, on dit que les 
promesses Legates qui, prises k la lettre, n'ofirent qu un 
bonheur temporel, doivent s entendre spirituellement ; 
ces Messieurs se retournent aussi-tot avec une merveil- 
leuse adresse pour vous demander comment un Oracle, 
qui trompe les hommes, et qui n a point d accomplisse- 
ment dans le sens le plus clair, le plus propre, et le plus 
littoral de ce qu'il promet, peut 6tre regarde comme un 
Oracle divin ? Question, qui dans Thypothese commune, 
me paroit plus difficile k r^soudre d'une fai^on satisfaisante. 
Mais Tune et Tautre objection tombe, d^s qu'on envisage 
Fancienne economic telle qu'elle est ; c est-^-dire, tout a 
la fois comme Alliance nationale et comme economie 
reli^euse. £n quality d' Alliance nationale, ses pro^ 
messes sont toutes Chamelles, et s'accompUssent ^ la 
terre k Tegard des Jt(iJ}s. Mais en qualite d'economie 
religieuse, essentiellemcnt liSe au plan dc VEvangile^ elle 
est pour \e%FidUes^ la figure et le gage des biens spiritiiels. 
Doublement digne du Dieu de vcrit6, et par raccomptissc- 
tnent litteraJ de ses pwmesses^ et par leur usage typique, 
la reunion de ces deux rapports y annonce Touvrage de 
son infinie sagesse." [Additio?i ^ f Article iv. p. 1 04.] 

Thus far this ingenious Writer. But now a difficulty 
will occur. He owns the Author of the Divine Legation 
hath made out his point, that tlie Law of Moses is from 
God : He contends that the Author's system b the only. 
Me that caa support this Revelation against the ohn- 

jections 
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rffecbiaUy tended to evince this logical propriety ani 
^i»&l^^tness. 

On the other hand, Ksbop Sherlock, Dr. Stebbin^ 
Uid other advocates for Types and secondtry sensei 
il£ Prophecy, lay down such prmciples> and inculcate 
■leh ideas of the Mosaic Religion, as would kitall^ 
supersede the use of these modes of ioformation, ami 
Qonsequently destroy both their logical propriety and 
ftoraifiiness. — See the Free and ca^idid Examination of 
Biihop Sherlock's PrincipkSy &c. chap. ii. . 

'i F. 103. [FF]. M. BouiLLER, the ]n«n»n]ous Author 
pf the Court Examen de la Th^e de Mr. L^Abbi do 
PaADKs, et Observations sur son ApohgiCy liavmi; 
charged de Prades witii taking bis idea of tlie Mosaic 
Economy from this Work, without owning it, goes on, 
in his own way, to shew that the Augument of the 
Biciat Legation, as delivered in tliese Volumes, is 

CONCLUSIVE. — 

- - - " La Ion Mosai'que, consideree comme fonde- 
aieot d'un etablissemcnt national et tempore!, n avoit 
fie dfes promesses et des menaces, ne proposoit que dea 
peines des recompenses tcmporelles : aulieu qu'^ con-* 
Siderer les grandes vues de cet etablissementy par rapport 
k fEglise mhne, la Loi ^toit une espece da- tableau 
embh^matique, qui sous Tenveloppe des objets chamels 
j/iguroit les spirituels; ensorte que, en raisonnant selon 
Jes principes d'une juste analogic, la foi des IsraiUtes 
Mairis et pieux, d'ouvoit dans les promesses de la I-oi, 
pd^pertoient ufiiquemefit sur les biens^presensy un nouveau 
garand de la certitude des biens avenir. JMass comme 
00 doit bien se souvenir, que dans cette Nationi, lea 
Ildeles Be faisoient que lb petit nomfre, Vargmnent 
eh Warbuatons tire du silence de la Loi sur' une 
eemwme aoemry en favtur de la divinitS de cette Lei 
ratme^ conserve toute sa force ; car il deroeure toujours 
▼niqu'il ii!a pas fallu moins que \& vertu des MiaacLss 
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of Theology, luid generally ^iflibul rafefence to tli4^ 
llook or tbe Author ; yet his -afiairs with his Body l^vie 
taught him caution^ and obliged* lum txy dieekve against 
the Pro-position, in support of whidi,. those reasonings 
were employed by their oiiginal Atithoc. For when he 
eomes to the question concerning tf/ie sanction ^ th^ 
JcztU'k Law J he introduces it in the fbUowif^ manner — 
Qiicestionem inchoamus difficilem^ in ^(ua expUcandtk 
ndliibenda est summa verborum proprietas^ De Pckigianii 
ex una parte non satis feed us Mosaicutn & Evangeiicum^ 
discrioiinantibus, -aut contrariis B£C£N*eio&u m quorum* 
DAM erroribus favere videamur. And so^ foi ti6es him« 
self with Suarez and St Thomas. The consequeXKe o£ 
which is, that tiie t^^'o large Chapters in his second Voluinr 
(the fii^t, To prove that a futtire state was always % 
popular doctrine amongst the Jews ; and the second^ 
That temporal i*ewards and puiusbmoits were really and 
equally distributed amongst them under the Theocracy) 
just serve to -confute one another: Or.more propedy^ 
Ihe second Chapter, by aid of :^ Arguments taken fpoift 
the Dkine Legation^ eftectuaUy overturns all that he ha^* 
•rivancqd in tiie tirgt- — See M«Hoeke's second viAurm 
f&f his Course, intitled^ Reiigionis ttaturalis tt 7^ewlata 
J^rincipiay from pp. 308 ta 236. For the rest, this jus- 
tice is due to. the learned land ingenious Writer„^at theses 
principles of natural and revealed Religim cartiposc tht 
best reasoned Work in defence of Revelatioa which w^ 
irnve yet seen come from that quartec. 
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INTRODUCTION* 

TO -THE 

NINTH BOOK 

OF 

THE DIVINE LEGATION OF MOSES, 



TRUTH, the gi'eat Object of all honest as well as 
rational Inquiries, had been long sought for in vain; 
ivhen, the Search now become desperate, after the fruit- 
l|&ss toil of the best qualified Sages, and of the most iin-^ 
Itfoved tim^s, She suddenly appeared in Person to put 
:hese benighted Wanderei's in their Way, I ^m the 
TRUTH, says the Saviour of the World. This was his 
Moral Nature; of more concern for us to know, tlian 
lis Pliysical ; and, on that account, explained morp at 
yirge in his eternal Gospel 

This last book, therefore, being an attempt to ej^plain 
he true nature and genius of the Christian 
S-ELicioN ; 1 shall, 

1 . First of all, previously examine those sceptical Ob-' 
ection«, whicQ in the long absence of Truth, the World 
lad begun to entertain of her very Being and existence ^ 
if at least of our capacity to cjiscoyer, and get hold of 
ler. And these being removed, 

2. I shall, in the second place, lay down, under what 
laws, and with what disposition of mind, I have ventured! 
to use the aids of reason to explain the truths of. 
Revelation. 

3. And, lastly, I shall attempt to remove the Preju- 
dices which may arise against any new discoyertt^s in 
support of Revelation, which the method here em- 

* See Sermon, concerning The Nature and Condition of Trvfh ; 
;ScrJU. 1. ^'ol. IX. of this Edit. 
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ployed to analyse that capital truth of aU, the Faith, 
may possibly enable us to make. 

L 

That ancient Remedy against Error, a Pyrrhonianj or^ 
if you like it better, an Academic Scepticism, cmly 
added one more disorder to the human Mind ; but bebg 
the last of its misbegotten issue, it became as is usual, 
the favourite of its Parent 

^Our blessed Mastkr himself was the first to en- 
counter its attacks, and the insolence of that School has 
kept the Church in breath over since. 

W hen Jesus was carried before Pilate as a Criminal of 
State, for calling himself King of the Jews^ he tried to 
shorten the intended process by pleading that his Kingdom 
xc(fs jwt of , this JVorld. But Pilate, ajarmed at the 
names of king and kingdom^ asked. Art thou a King 
then? The other replied, — For this cause came I into the 
iVorld^ that I should hear IVitncss unto the Truth. 
Fllate saith unto him^ what is Truth? And when he 
had said this, he went out again * For when he found 
that the Kingdom claimed by the supposed Criminal, was 
al Kingdom merely Spiritual, or, in the Roman Governors 
conceit, a Kingdom only in idea, he considered the claim 
as no proper subject of the civil tribunal. So far he 
a^cted well, and suitably to his public Character. But 
when he discovered his indifference to, or rather con- 
tempt of, Truth, when offered to be laid before him as 
a private Man, by one who, he knew, had the repute of 
exercising every superior Power proper to enforce it, he 
appears, to me, in a light much less excusable. 

The negligent air of his insulting question will hardly 
admit of an Apology. — " You tell me (says he) of 
*' TuuTH, a word in the mouth of every Leader and 
" Follower of a Sfct ; who all agree (though in nothing 
'' else) to give that name to their own Opinions: While 
•* 'i FU.TH, if, indeed, we allow of its existence, still 
•* wuoilcra at large, and in disguise. Nor does the De- 
•* tciclion seem worth the Pams of the Search, since 
** thcK^e things which Nature intended for general use 
** »ho uuule [>luin and obvious, and within tlie reach of 
** all men/' 

* John x\\u. ^^. 
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Senliments like tliese bespoke the Ruler of an Asiatic 
Province, who had lieard so much of Truth in tlie 
Schools of Philosophy; and had heard of it to so little 
piHpoBe. This corrtif)!; Governor, tbei^fore, finding a 
Jewish Sage talk of bearing JFUuem to the Ttnith, (the 
affected office of tJie Grecian Sophists), was ready te 
jcondude that Jesus was one of their mimic Followei^. 
Por it was now become fashionable amongst the learned 
Rabbins to ialist themselves into one or other of those 
<:©lebrated Schools. Thus the famous Philo was an out- 
rageous Plato jsrrsT : And Jesus calling himself a 
Kjno, together with the known Purity and Severity of his 
Morals, jMrobably made Pilate consider him as one of the ' 
Stoical xeisemen^ w1k> alone was iree, and liappy, and- 
'=a K'mg. 

^ Liber, bonoratus, pulcher, Rex denique Reijium.'* 
Now, as on the one band, the Cliaracter of the Greek 
'Philosophy, which was of an abstract nature, and seques- 
^tered from civil business, made Pilate conclude, that tliese 
Claims of Jesus had nothing in them dtmixcrous or alaruj- 
ang; so, on tlie other hand, its endless drsputis and 
*cjuftri*els about Tijuth, and which of the Sects had her 
dn keeping, made Men of the World, and especially those 
in public Stations, whose piactice declined the test of any 
xnoral System whatsoever, willing to be persuaded, and 
=ready to conclude, that this boasted TriUTii, which pre- 
tended to be the sole Directress of human conduct, way 
indeed no bettei' than a shifting and fantastic Vision. 

■ This, I presume, was the light in which Pilate consi- 
dered tlve Saviour of tup: World; Had he sus- 
pected Jesus of being the R)under of a public and a 
popular Religion, which aimed to be eix^cted on the ruins 
of the e3tai)lishe<l Worship, tlrc jealousies of the Roman 
Court, since the loss of public liberty, had, doubtless, 
mde this servile Minister of Power very attentive, and 
even ofBeious, to supfn'ess it in its birth. 

But if tiie ill usage of 'i'liuni by tiie Philosophers 
<^ld-so disgust the Politician of old, as to indispose 
lii»toan acquaintance of this importance, what must 
^^ tiiink will be her reception amongst modern States- 
fliwi, whose views are neither more pure nor more gene- 
rous-; aad- whose penetration j perhaps, does. not go much 
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beyoqd the busy men of Antiquity; when they see h^so 
freely bandied by those, amongst us, who call themselves, 
her Ministers, and profess to consecrate her to the Service^, 
of Religion ? Amongst such, I mean of the active no less 
than of the idle part of the fashionable World, Pilate's 
scornful question is become proverbial, when they would, 
insinuate, that Trvth, Uke Virtue^ is nothing but a 
name. • 

What is this Truth, say they, of which the world has 
heard so much, and has received so little satisfaction? But 
above all, what is that Gospel truth, the pretended 
Guide of life, which its Ministers are wont so much to 
discredit in their very attempts to recommend ? For wliile 
objections to Religion lie level to the capacities of the 
Vulgar, the solution of them requires the utmost .stretch 
of parts and learning in the Teacher to excogitate, and 
equal application and attention in the Learner lo com- 
prehend. From which (say they) we are naturally led 
to conclude, that the Gospel doctrines are no Truths, or 
at least, Truths of no general concern ; since they are 
neither uniformly held by those who are employed to 
teach them, nor subject to the examination of such as are 
enjoined to receive them. 

Something like this, I apprehend, may be the way of 
thinking and talking too, amongst those who have more 
decently discarded all care and concern about the 
Thini^s of llelio;ion. 

And as our acquired passions and appetites have con- 
curred with the constitutional weakness of our nature to 
form these conclusions against Truth, and especially 
against that best part of it, religious Truth, Charity 
seenjs to call upon us to detect and lay open the gene- 
ral causes which have given birth to Mens prejudices 
agninst it. 

I. And first with regard to Truth in general; —of 
the various hindrances to its discovery, and of Men's 
backwardness to acquiesce in it, when luckily found. 

The first and surest Means of acquiring the good we 
seqk, is our love and alTcction for the object. This 
quickens our industry, and sharpens our attention. On 
this account the j.ovk of truth hath always been re- 
commcndcd by the Masters of Wisdom as the best means 
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of sacceeding in the pursuit of it. Hardly any one sus- 
pects that he wants this Love : yet tiieie are few whoih 
their confidence does not deceive. We mistake tlie love 
of .our Opimom for the love of Truth ; because we sup- 
pose our own Opinions, true : Yet, for the most part, 
"«ve received them upon trust ; and consequently, they arc 
much more likely to be false : So that our affections 
being now misplaced, they are a greater hindrance in the 
pursuit of Truth, than if we had no affections at all 
concerning it 

How then shall we know when we have this love ? for 
still it is necessary we should have it^ if we would search 
after Truth to any good purpose. It is difficult to de- 
scribe what every man must feel for himself; and yet it 
i.s as dangerous to trust our own feehngs, when the Object 
is so easily mistaken. However, when we set out hi 
pursuit of Truth as of a Stranger ; and not in search of 
Arguments to support our Acquaintance with precon- 
ceived Opinions : \Vhen we possess ourselves in a per- 
fect indifference for every thing but known and well-at- 
tested Truth ; regardless of the place from whence it 
Gomes, or of that, to which it seems to be going: When 
the Mind, I say, is in this State, no one, 1 think, can 
fairly suspect the reality of its attachment. 

1. But our appktjtks rarelv suffer us to observe this 

strict and rigid conduct. We seek the gratification of 

Our humour even in the Laws which should correct it 

Ilence so many various Systems of Morality to suit 

every man's bent of Mind and frame of Constitution. 

The Indolent, the Active, the Sanguine, the Fiegtuatic, 

and the Saturnine, have all their correspondent Theories. 

And from thenceforth, the concern of each is not the t?^ial, 

, bit the mpport of his Opinions ; which can be no other- 

^vise provided for than by keeping the arguments in 

favour of them always in view, and by contriving to have 

those of a less benign aspect overlooked or forgotten. 

2. Pkejudices uiislead the Enquirer no less than his 
pfimoris. He venerates the notions he received from his 
Forefathers : He rests in them on the authority of those ' 
whose judgment he esteems; or, at least, wishes well to 
tliem for the sake of the honours or profits he sees attached 
to the protession of them. Nay, he can persuade lua\- 
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self to patronize what be hath once chosen, for reasons 
with w hich Truth has no manner of concern. He likei 
them because they are old ; because they are new ; ' he 
being plain and simple ; for being sublime and mysteriws; 
for being followed by the Few ; for being followed by 
the Many : in a word, on a thousand other accounte* 
still more remote from the conclusions of common sense. 

But then, bad as this is, since it is, at tlie same time, 
apparent, tliat the impediments in pursuit of Truth aw 
not essential, but only accidental to the Inquiry, we may 
w:ell account for our mistakes in sotting out ; for the slow- 
ness of our progress; and the rubs and oppositions we 
meet in our passage, without having recourse to any 
sceptical conclusiofis in favour of the incomprehensibte 
fiat are of Truth, or the inaccessible situation in which 
the Author of all things hath been pleased to place hen 
For, is it any reason, that because some Trutlis aresa 
<1ecp that our haste and impatience will not allow us 
time to sound them ; othere so disguised that our dissipd- 
tion will not enable us to unmas4( their pretences ; aod 
others again, so unfriendly to -our prejudices as to indis- 
pose us to examine them : That, because some erroit 
w.ear so plausible a fece as to look like Truth,- others, 
«o commodious an appearancHD as to be readily received 
for Truth ; and others again, so fashionable as to claim 
all the priiileges due to Truth ; is, I say, all, or any 
thing of this, a reason for sober men to conclude, thji 
either there is no difference between Tnith and Falsehood] 
or that the Sff'erowe is so insensible that it will not serve 
U5:for a distinctitm? Our Senses, in many cases; our 
Reasda, in more ; and our very Hearts in aln>06t all, will 
toll us the contrary. 

II. Secondly^ with regard to Religtous Truth.— 
1. Mistaken constancy, or more tenacious Zeai, make 
some men prejudiced in favour oi lcs;s allmved Opinions: 
and the obliquer affections of avarice or ambition make 
others declai'e for such as are established. Ov position 
likewise will too much dispose fiotii, to support wliat they 
may even suspect to be fjJse, and to secrete what they 
know to be true. This draw^ them still further fro«i 
the road of Truth ; while all they seek is to be at dis- 
taacefrom one another'sr^^aYlies^iftd Opinions. 
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.■2k, Inveterate errors, long, since sanctified hy TinaA 
and; Authority, cooceming the nature aod end of Scftip- 
'HfMi^ ara suiother occa;^on of the disgraces to which 
Mevelatiim ts becpnie aubject 

God's written word is so commonly and vsojastiy 
boQOured with the name of the truth ; and holy Wnt 
ia gjeneral so frequently recommended for its virtue in 
l^a^s^ us inta ail Truthy that simple, well-meaning men 
mv« been apt to. regard it as a Treasury of Science ; and 
£^ apply to it for all the principles of human knowledge* 
Ho\« wretchedly, for instance, hath the Mosaic account 
:^thQ Creation been dishonoured, by the wild and &a- 
3iful e:2^ positions of men besotted by this or that Sect of 
loaAbeu Puilosophy, or. of Christian Mysticism! 
PJintpnists, Mayberialists, Cartesians, Chimists, Cabalists^ 
B«Mi all the impyre Fry of Physical, Philological, and 
Spiritual Enthusiasts, have found each his own whimsies 
i::igalized in the first and second chapters of the Book of 
CJi^pesis, . . 

Agaio^ bow impiously have the Jewish Law and the 
QoaRJSX or Jesus been abused by Slaves and Syco- 
pbaAts, to find,' in one, the divine right of Kings ; 
aad, ip the other, the Supreme dominion of TiiE 
CauRCJbL 

But amidst all this folly and mischief, arising from a 
perversion of the Bib ie, to support human Systems of 
Plwiosophy and Politics, liiid men only reflected, that 
though the Bible tells us, it was written to make men 
^i«e— ritaddcth — unta salvation^, \}ie:y vioxAA have sought 
for the Principles oi natural ^wAcwil knowledge amongst 
their, proper Professors ; and have studied Scripture only 
to investigate tliat Wisdom ichich is from ab&ve, and is^ 
Jirst PURE, then peaceable f- A wisdom which, at 
the same time that it rectifies the. understandini^, purifies 
the heact; and so removes all ground of contention raised 
hy a perplexed head or a heated temper. 

The first Propagators of our holy Faith, under the 
JBWiKadiate Commission of their Master, were, in this, as 
in «m other parts of their conduct, truly admirable. What 
they chiefly proposed to the People at large, was the 
BujLiEF of a few clear and simple propositions, as neces- 
* . a Tira. iii. 15^ \ Jaruea Vvu \r; . 

Sttr\j 
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mrjf to Salvatiofi : ^\'hen they addressed themselves to 
thrjse choseii Particulars, who were fitly qualified and 
rightly di.sposed, they as warmly recommeod exami-t 
nation: — ^to ^Search Ike Scriptures*, and to tiyall 
things. 

Vet the only use a late Writer f could find in so sage 
and generous a conduct, was to abuse it, in a profiine 
piece of drollery, under tl)e form of a serious questioOi 
IVhcther dhrisiianity rem founded in Argument or in 
Faith ? which, iwwever designed for Wit, was just a^ 
wise as, IVhcthcr St. Paul's Clock was constructed ou 
MKCMANiSM Of on MOTION? Since, if the Clockivas 
sern to have motion^ we could not but conclude that the 
inoiio7i Hro»e fj'otn mechanism. So, if the %dtal principle 
of (JhriHtianity be Fajth, it can be no other than such 
a FuHh as stands upon Reason^ and is supported by 
Ar{iumaU. A wild Indian, perhaps, might fancy that 
St Paul's Clock was animated, and put in motion by a 
Spirit : And an Enthusiast, still wilder than the Savage, 
may say that Faith is but the Seal of a supernatural tmr^ 
prcssion. Yet surely, none but a Fool of the old stamp, 
or a Fanatic of the ;?ciit', would be willing to discard 
Rkason, in pursuit of his /w^///e happiness, wlienhehas 
already Ibund it so useful in procuring his present. For 
botli present and future Good are, alike, acquired by the 
proper adaption oi means to ends. An operation which, 
all must confess, the Aid of Reason only can etFeclually 
IK?rform. Nor hath tJiis faithful Guide of life ever afforded 
cause of complaint or jealousy. When men, who profess 
to be under II eu guidance, tind themselves bewildered, 
they should susjKXt, not IIkr, but themselves. And, on 
a fiur examination, I suppose, they will always find, that 
tliev imve been directin<( Reason when tliev should have 
Ux»n directed by 11k a. Rut the wayward Affectk>ns 
whirli occasion her discredit, go on in their illusions tK) 
c^xcitc our distrust 

IL 

*rhus nnioh for Scftticism, tlmt bane of huiDaq 
SoiouiNN which, whili* it l>oasts to be the nkrves of ths 
^« I N »^ { , ilt^privi s it ox all iU force and vinour. I do« 

* J«lu\. so* t Dodwell. 

t *^»^ ««ii%a ti* >\"*** Vj^vc:\i-,i3ni3ius. 
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proceed to consider tlie temper and disposition necessary 
o be acquired by us, before we can sately and prc^tabty 
nnployAe AIDS of Reason to explain the truths of 

ftgVELATiONi 

The greatest impediment to Men's advancement in thfe 
cnowledge of the nature and genius of the CiiRisTiAilJr 
[IsLiGioy, hath ever been their adopting or espousing 
«)me favourite Hypothesis, whereon to erect the Gos- 
iel System. For every dispensation of true Reh'giori, 
x>nsisting of fneans and e«rf, the well-adapting these to 
ttush other, produceth what we call a System. 

Now this may be built either on an hypothesis^ 
vhich id a supposed truth, or on a fact, which is a ixal 
me. And the Systems of Theology have, for the moj^ 
MUrt, been unwarily framed on the former model ; w hich, 
IS wc say, have much entangled and perplexed our 
searches ^fter Truth. 

Into this mistake men easily fell by injudiciously apply* 
bg^ to the System of Grace, the metliod which Philo^ 
sophers invented, when they set upon explaining the 
System of Nature. 

They did not consider that any plausible Hypothesis 
in Physics hath its use, as it serves to shew from what 
Laws the natural Phaenomcna may arise. Nor is it des- 
titute of more particular uses ; thus the Ptolemaic Hype- 
thesis enables Astronomers to predict Eclipses as well a^ * 
the Copernican Theory. 

But a mere Hypothesis, to explain the Dispensation of 
GracCy is not only useless, but often, hurtful. 

The reason is apparent. It is agreed by all sober and 
intelligent Naturalists, that God is the Author of thfe 
Material System : But it is the great question in debatfe 
between Heligionists and Unbelievers, Whether God be 
indeed the Author of the System of. Gi^ace. 

At worst, therefore, a false Hypothesis in Physics only 
ikeeps hid, or leaves unexplained, the chief beauties of 
the Material Creation : And the disgrace, to which this 
njethod is subject, falls only upon the successless In- 
.quirer; because every such false or fanciful Hypothesis 
carries along with it, even in the very arguments ibr its 
support, the Conviction of its falsehood. But a grounc'- 
fe»s Hypothesis, in religious matters, by affotd\w^U\A\\\. 
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<an aflford no other) an unfiivout^hle 'fepifesfefettttott of fflb 
moral Attributes of God (his Goodness jiiid hfe fustitej 
becomes a fatal discredit to the Doctrine of Ht&mptUn: 

Yet, at tlie same time, it is hut jii^t to Obiier^^, that 
Birch is the fate and condition of sublunary things, that 
these sometimes exchange their proper qiJalflSea, aiid pro- 
duce effects not correspondent to their respective <iafures. 

Thus in the case as thus considered, wfe have ^eiHi 
how hnnnless a mere hypothesis in Physics g^nettAly S, 
end, on the contrary, how one in Religion is As {tfe^'ferilly 
pernicious. Yet sometimes we shall find the PJ^ysicil 
Hypotliesis to be hurtful, and the Religi(nis usfeful. 

The PtoknuiicSy&t^m, by destroying all thfet shnplidfy 
fAmotlonXo be expected in these Works of God j hifth, alWg 
with its civil and practical use, occasioned A sfpecildtivfe 
misdiief; and inclined imen to Athfeistfi ; as aj)pfie«rs ife 
the case of Alphonsus, who impiously boaSted, ttiat-, haS 
Jie been consulted about the Sdlar Systerii, be oouW have 
advisfed how it might have been better cotistfucte6. t 
call it an impious boast, because it pkinly insinnatdd, tiftS 
he (who had discovered the imperfections of thfe Ptol^ 
ihait Construction, and was ignorant of the true) asrciibecl 
the whole to a biind and wnntdiigdnt Cause* A^, 
the Cafttsidriy with his Corpuscularian Hypbthesiis, iiit- 
Jtempts to explain all the Pha&nomena of Nature by 1*^ 
ttr and motion ; requiring only that God should at first 
create a sufficient quantity of cach^ just enough to set MA 
on work,, and then pretends to do the businesis without 
his further aid ; that is, without the concourse of toj 
VITAL PRiNCrPLE to help him forward, in an imiriatferial 
way ; this Hypothesis, I say, which, on the one hand, s6 
much contributed to free Philosophy from the nonsense 
and tyranny of the Schools, yet, on the other, ptbducdl 
(^\hile it was in vogue) many rank and in'eligidUB 
Malcrialists. 

But once more turn the tables, and theft, so shifting ik 
this state of things, wc shall see, although we have she*rt 
that, in the heights and purer regions of Theology, afTMrt 
hypothesis is likely to disturb and perplex bur views, yft 
thci'c is an inferior station in that service, where the Di^ 
vine may employ this counterfeit of a true Theory to verj 
good purpose; in discrediting such objections to FJdvdii*' 
ii tioa 
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. tibn ak bave ^ned credit by our knperfect ideas of IIk^ 
true System of the itUeUectual World. Here a probable 
faypotbesis i& of use, as it may serve to convince ofa^ector^,^ 
that what we find recorded in Sacred Scripture of the^ 
Origin and Progress of God b extraordinary Dispensation?' 
to Man, may be very consistent with what human Reason: 
teacheth of the divine £ssence and Attributes^ And 
the more we can frame of those probable Solutbns, the 
ttiCM^ support we give to Revelation^ though it be oni^ 
by arguments ad ignorantiain. 

Notwithstanding all this, it appears, upon the wholes 
that a successful Search after Religious Iruths can be 
theti only expected when we erect our System upon Fact ;. 
acknowledged Fact$^ as they are recorded in Saci^ed 
Scripture. 

For if the Dispensation, to which such Facts bfelon^ 
Ite indeed from God, all the Parts of it will be seen to be 
the correspondent Members of one entire Whole; 
which orderly disposition of thijngs, essential to a reli- 
i^oom Ststem, will assure us of the True Theory 
«f the Christian Faith. 

Bat the abitse ofWord^^ confounding tliose of Hyfo** 
irttEsis and System with one another (the word Sj/stan. 
I^eing a common term, which may be applied equally to 
an Hypothesis ovati^ue Theory) hath thrown a discredit 
Jod the latter, witli which tlie former only is chargeable. 
Examples of tliis the attentive Reader may find among th^ 
luimberless Cavils totlie Work of The Divine Legation. 

4 

Hitherto we have endeavoured to shew in what way 
Human Reasok should be employed on religious' 
toatters. — But tben, how far, when thus employed, bhe 
b to be indulged^ is the next thing to be considered^ 

The three moral Attributes of the Godhead, discover-* 
able by natural light, ou which men are accustomed to 
examine the pretensions oi Revelation^ are his justice^ 
las GOODNESS^ and his wiaDO>f. But the Reasoner ou 
Religion will transgress^ his bounds, unless he confines 
iiittiself within the twojjirst. The evidence of this asser- 
j|J0|i is convincing. 

To form a right judgement of the divine Attributes of 
i9siiC£ and aooj)K£a&, the tndy relations^ to ha taken 

iiita^ 
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into foiMidcration, are those of God and Si as. But to 
fiulcfr truly of the ^vtsdom of the Godhead, other rtlaikm 
\H:Mi\i!% those of (iod and Man, namely, the nhok 
order of intellectual Beings, dispersed tbroushotit the 
nnivrrsc, are to be added to the account : Of whom, 
fiirMic;r tlian of tlieir incrc existence, ^e know notiun& 

I'Votfi hnirc it is seen, that we mav safelv determine, 
whethrrr any thing in Ri':vp:LATiox contradict Gods 
jasTiCR and iJOODxr/ss. If it doth, such Revelatioo 
\A to hit M-jcrtcd. Xot so, with regard to bis Wisdom, 
therein nninitirstcd in any paiticular instance ; although 
our natiirul kno\vl(*d^e of tl)e Being and Attributes of 
(iod HSHinT'suS; thiit the GRKAT A LL is conducted with 
the rnosl. consununatc lyisdom. . 

Hkvi r AT I ON tlicrcfore is not to be rejected on account 
40t iliiri(!nltics arisinj; from our ignorance of {/lithe relation 
necessary to be tni^en in, when we would attempt to fonn 
u r()nj|)l('le judgment of tho exertion of tlje Attribute oj 
IViadow, 

Why this | njcisc mode of Redemptiox by the death 
ami suj/crljtgs of Chmt was preferred to all other, in 
thoeternnl purpose ol tlic Ciodhead, exceeds the powers 
of hunum reason to discover ; because his Attribute of 
WisooM, wliieli is out of the I'each of naan to apply to 
this incjuiry, is here concerned. Uut when it hath been l 
})roved l)y Fact^ that a Kclifjiion was revealed in which 
this vwite of Jicdvmption is eui[)loycd, tlien Reason may 
lend iicr modest aid to shew (what a rational Religuni 
si*enis to exj)ect should he shewn) that this precise vioit 
is confornittble to all our itleas of divine goodness and 
justice : Nay, that it best quadrates witli, iis it is seen to 
hv tlio propercst means of> a kkstoration to a ykH 

Q\V\\ WHEN nECOMK FOKKKITKD. 

'riiis dilVcnuicc* in tlie Application of Reason to rdi- 
jDtions matters, Mosks hatli not obscurely intimated t9 
Jiis PtHjpIe; where, in his last direction for ti^.eir conduct, 
he wiyst The «Ki r:;t rnixos belong unto the Lord ttvit 
iioi> ; kHU tkos^ things xchich are revealed belong tQ 
v% «rW rt> OIK i'uuPKEN, /ir ccer * ; and had I not 
i>l»i:i\t\l ibis s<t^* diivctivni, but vaiuiy endeavoured to 
rx|»laiu M^>(t^rks m hk^b ike iuits(>el haih kit uuexplaiiHily 

liliould 
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^J -fl^uld justly hMe incfiiTed the GeiBure c€ Jerom to hb 

Ayvet^ffes, IVkp (sajs this^F/z/Aer^ «fo ^(w pretend, 

' 'ifffer^ many 4ges ure aUipsed^ to teach us what was 

'■fft*^ t^t^hJt b^bre! fVhy, attempt to explain what 

"Mithef^ Vetiir nor Paul thought it necessary to be 

icntmn^f 

1 . The Principles, here laid down, may be of use^ First, 
to direct futare Enquirers in the right way; where, if, 
on other accounts, they make but slow advances, they 
are, at least, kept from wandering in the dark, for while 
the bounds of Reason continue unsettled, and the use 

' ' aiid abuse of this noble instrument of Truth remain con- 
'foiinded with one another, the very ablest Seeker will be 
embariTissed and misled f. Hence it hath come to pass, 

• that this first and necessary step in support of our 
holy Faith, an Inquiry into the true nature 

AND GENIUS OF THE GoSPEL-DlSPENSATfONS, hath 

been so generally overlooked : instead of which a thou* 
sand metaphysical subtilties on the terms and phrases 
under which the doctrine of saving grace is conveyed, 
have engaged men's principal attention ; while the thing 
itself, a matter of the utmost importance, hath been suf- 
fered to lie in all the Obscurity in which old Polemics 
■ had involved it. So true hath our -perverse nature ever 
beien to itself " Hoc halbet ingenium humanum," (say§ 
the great Philosopher) " ut cum ad soli da uon sufficiat, 
-" in suPERVACANEis sc attcrat J." 

2. Another use of these Principles is to convince Un- 
believei^s, that Revealed Religion atfprds, and is 
productive of, all t!i« evidence which the nature of thq 
thing requires; and consequently, all which right reasorj^ 
can expect : And that the strongest of their objecr 
tions to it arise from the abusive exercise of our Faculties, 
employed on objects which those Faculties can neither 
apprehend nor reach. 

Ill, 
^ But now, all Parties, in support of their oblique in- 
teriests, have concurred to decry this ?nethod of' Inquiry ; 
whereby, fi'ou) the various genius, the comparative excel- 
lence, the mutual dt-pendence, the reciprocal illustration 

♦ — Ad Pammachium Sf Oceanum de erroribus Origenis. 

f Lirfibcftrdh's Arnica coUatio cum erudiio Judieo. t Bacon. 

Vol. VI. Q of 
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of the several parts of Ciod*s moral Dispensation to 
Mankind, and the gradual progress of the Whole towanis 
pertection, great discoveries have been made in these 
latter times, by men who dared to break the barrier, 
n'hich Bigotry and Superstition had been so long form- 
ing, to obstruct our viewa both of Nature and of 

GllACE. 

• 

Tbe»e Pauties ask, How it happened that Disco- 
veiHts so sublime and useful, as is pretended, were nm 
to make ; i\ hen the li^ht of the Spirit was sent so early, 
and had illuminated the Church so long ? — How it hap- 
pened, that these Truths were denied to the best times, 
and, after lying hid for many ages, were reserved for the 
reward of the very worst r And then in their real or pre- 
tended reverence for EstablishnentSy concur in condeiDQ- 
ing all FXPEBiMENTS IN Religion. 

To these, under their sad suspicions of the issue, in 

. forsaking the old posture of defence, it will be suffi- 
cient to reply, 

1 . That the promise and gift of the Holy Spirit may 
be considered, either as they referred to the first Propa- 
gators of the Faith, or as they concerned the Teachers of 
it, ever since. 

As to the first Propagators, there is no doubt of their 
being abundantly enlightened for the work of tbeir 
Ministry; whether it was in making Converts, in found- 
ing Churches, or in composing those occasional instruc- 
tions, by which the Faithful, in all ages, may improve 
the current *; benefits of the same Spirit. As. to the sue 

. ^eding ^Jj^cbers of the word, the assistance theyreceive 
fixim the Holy Spirit, is the second point we are more 
particularly to consider. 

Now the endowment of Grace is, in this respect^ 
pretty much the same witli the endowment of Nature ; 
of little advantage to the receiver without his co-opera^ 
tion. God hath bestowed upon us hands and feet, tcr 
procure. good, and to avert evil; but it is to the careful 

. and habitual application of these members to their propei^ 
uses, that we owe all the benefits they are capable o^ 
producing. So it is with the free gift of the Spirit, }0 
is bestowed upon us, to enlighten the understanding,. anc3 
to redress the disorders of the Will, But^it does., no^ 

wori^ 
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work like a Charm: for if either we neglect tQ employ 
these given powei-s, or will divert them to improper subn 
jects, the use and efficacy of Grace must certainly be 
.defeated. 

This Ordinance in the economy of Grace, may re- 
ceive credit from what is seen to have happened in the 
economy of Nature. The power, wisdom, and good*- 
uess of the Almighty is so evident and convincing, from 
every obvious configuration of matter surrounding us, 
that these Attributes cannot escape Uie most inattentive, 
or lie concealed from the most short-sighted. Hence a 
-Gob, the Maker, the Preserver, and Governor of the 
World, is the universal voice of Nature. 

Now Creation and Government, from whence 
the morality of human Actions is deduced, are the found- 
nation of Natural Religion: so that Gop cannot 
be said to have been wanting in the discovery of him- 
self to the lowest of his rational Creatures : Yet, though 
the general and obvious marks of hh powery wisdom^ 
and goodness, obtrude tliemselves upon aii men, it is 
nevertlieless certain that a well-directed study of the Book 
of Nature opens to us such stupendous wonders of his 
Power^ such awful Scenes of his IVisdomy and such, en- 
chanting prospects of his Goodness^ as fiir exceed all con- 
ception of tlie unlearned and uqinstructed Beholder. 
Some faint taste of these delights the more inquisitive 
Cinjoyed very early: But those who came' after, by indulg- 
ing too much to abstract speculation, and trusting too 
little to experiment, instead of discovering a real worlds 
the Archetype of its Maker, invented a variety of iwwg-i- 
^lary ones, all as dishonourable, as they were unrelated 
to him. At length, two of our own countrymen of superior 
genius chalked out a different road to the study of 
jNature, in which vague conjecture was excluded ; and 
^dctSy verified on experiments^ were allowed to be the 
only inlet to physical knowledge. Henceforth, Nature 
vras set before us, unveiled; and her Sacred Mysteries 
Ibeld out to the knowledge and admiration of all men. 

This was the progress in the ways of Nature: The 
vays of Grace ran the very same fortune. 

The great. Principles of revealed Religion are Faith 
and Obepience. These^ which are alone sufficient to 

Q 2 make^ 
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Mafce tnen wise unto Salvation^ are clearly and fully taught 
in tlie Gospel. But M-e shoul<) greatly denote frooL 
God^s moral Government ^ did we uot allow it to abouiui 
in the like sublime \Von(lers with the Natural And ta 
the «tady of the first, there are more important Calls, 
mnd mudi greater Advantages. The knowledge of God's 
moral Gova^nmcnt^ as far as conc^ms his religious Di^ 
(peosations, is the duty of every man : and, indeed, the 
vvhole business of tlie Ministers of bis revealed word. 
&^ that partly, for the use and importance of the sul^ect^ 
f)artly4 for the necessity of making head .against the Ene- 
mies of Hevelation, but chiefly in obedience to the Conh 
mand, to study thk Scuivtitres, it hath, from the 
iirst ages of the Church, to tlie present times, been one 
4if the principal occupations of the Learned. Yet "wbat^ 
ii^om unfavourable circumstances ia tlie cboil and literary 
woxild; what, from the varying bias of occasional preju- 
^oes; but^ abovfe all, from the sordid interests and blind 
liassions of men occupied in these Inquiries ; the variolic 
Schemes of Religion, pretended to be found in Scriptttref 
hut indeed, the workmansliip of Divines^ had dishonoured 
the Doctrine of Redemption near as much as tlxe hypo- 
thesis ot* Philosophers had dishonoured the History of the 
CrEcATION. Till here again, as in the former case, tte 
same caution and sobriety which directed men to the true 
method of treating thifigs material, by a careful stinfy 
of the volume of Nature, led them into the right wa^ 
of explaining things spiritual, by a careful study of tfe 
volume of Grace, oo that if, in these times, the ad- 
vances in the knowledge of God's will should haply 
prove as considerable as those in the discovery of ius 
WoEKS, it will jnot be beside a reasonable expectatioo; 
as similar causes are wont to produce similar effects. 

I have placed these correspondent accounts of the pn> 
gce^ of the human faculties^ in Nature and in GracI:, 
in thii» ncighhourLy position, that the Reader, by setting 
them together, and comparing them with one another, 
may see, wheti^cr there be any Objections 1o new d*^ 
ipavERi£3 in ReligioTif which do not eqjuaily holdagaiast 
KEw DiscovEKiES vn Notwe; of which, for theuMMH^ 
mess alone, no one ever yet entertained the least doubt 
«r suspicion of their Trutj^. 
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For let us compare the Almight/s dispiky efKm 
nature in the great Volume of his Works, wiA tmie^ 
otaration o^' hu If^ill m the lesser Volume of his WcniD, 
and we shall find the same marks of good^^^ess txi be 
alike conspicuous in botii cases. ' ' 

. In his IForkSy a man need but open* his^ £ye$ to' see m 
every Object, the God which claims his adoratftxrr: In hit 
iVordy tlie Man, who t^ims^ may ready the Ai«ans and 
Method of his own Salvation* In neither case,, is aa5r 
tbiag wanting to instruct the most simple m their depen* 
dence and their duty ; in which, consists tlieiir happiiuss^"^ 
For further information in the works audi ways of Pro^ 
vidence, God wisely reserved it for the reward of the 
iBanly and virtuous improvement of the human fjacultiesv 

It is' true in fact, as hath been already intimated, that 
througliout a long series of Ages, neither of these Inqui- 
rers made any very considerable Advances in rsal 
KN^owLEDGE. IJut it is as tnic, that what hindemi 
Both, proceeded not so much from difficulties in the 
things sought after, as ftoni- the \iTong Methods eoih 
pio)'&d in the search, v ®f, instead of addressing tiien^ 
seWes to discover the Yr^/tf Comtitutivn of Things from 
the FriMwe of God*s works, as objected to thei*- ^venseaf 
or the true End of Revelation from- Sacred Scuipftunc, m 
it there lies open to their ConlJQinpiatiun,. they fi*aased 
f^aciitil hypotlieses>. out of their own slender stock. q£ 
ideal) ;. aod.then, by distorting N^itxii^^ and wrestii^: the 
IJ&Ue awry, they fbiK^cd both one aadtheofiiais, to Fatbar 
their own blind and spurious Issue. 

JBut when once Divinks and- PMrtosoPHiEits^ i»ere 
tiecouie sensible of their wrong Courses ; a«td, in couse^ 
quence of that conviction, had measuned bade their steps;;. 
c4id> with more modesty and better sease had-^ renoudeed 
their fancies^ aod erected Theories on the real oomtir 
tutioa of tiiingsf. it is wonderful. to conceive wha6: disco-* 
wrifid wens soon made in Natural waA ReH^^bms^^'IfXiihs^ 

These two impqkxant STUDijasj therefore^, being 
alilie circumstanced, and iia\^ng. run the saihe fortune^ 
dwoand, in* all-, reasonable allowance, theaame judgment 
to* be passed* on. their pretencesi. 

But; Meii: are not a^ouatomed to be- thus equitable. 
Q^ofitlKitadiiati attmteli aa:^mQ»t«impudsot exploite 

«3 ^^ 
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of Prejudice, is to draw unlike conclusions from similar 
Premisses. 

• It is confessed, that the book of Nature is so plain 
and clear, that every Sentence reveals and proclaims its 
Almighty Author: that if its more sublhne or more 
profound truttis have lain concealed, or been kept out of 
sight, for Ages, it was the fault of the Inquirers, who ad- 
hered so long to a perverse nietliod of studying Nature : 
for that, as soon as ever tliey began to seek a better, and 
to prosecute it with care and sobriety, Knowledge 
suddenly opened and enlarged its Empire; while tlie blaze 
of light which accompanied its progress, was so far from 
making Truth suspected for the new ness of its Splendour, 
that it dissipated all those doubts which had been enter- 
tained of its obscure nature, and equivocal Claims and 
Prerogatives. 

But now, if we turn from the Physical to the Moral 
state oi things, we shall find, Men have drawn ditFerent in- 
ferences from similar cases. — Because, in their search after 
the higher Truths of Religion, they had been long unsuc- 
cessful, they not only took umbn<ge at tiiesc now found, 
and, like some jewels, found too by their own surround- . 
ing light, but conceived fresh doubts even of the most 
obvious principles which led to these late discoveries. 

2.- There is, yet, another sort of Believers • (and this 
brings me to the second part of the Objection) who, 
from too great a reverence tor things established, join 
with . such as have too little, in decrying all Novelties 
in religious Matters. These men, in abhorrence of the 
Vanity ot being wiser than their Fathers, have in express - 
terms denounfced their displeasure against making what 
they call, experiments in religion. 

This is strange language in a Country of Liberty^ and 
stranger still, in an Age of Reason. Divines, it is 
true, have long disputed htm cvperiments in^ Religion 
should be made ! Some would depend on Scripture alone; 
cithers wer^ for taking in. Fathers and GouncUs ; a third 
sort, for adding IVadition. to the process; .and a fourti^' 
for applying raillery and ridicule Aoqinvcketi^l^e opera^' 
tion. So that, ever since the-feJl of Monkery, all. were- 
ior making some 'EaperimeHi.sor other.- For what is"^ 
makk^. sober ef^vm^s^ix^ liMk^? ^^^ Iba^* \gd^sii shewn)' 
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supporting and illustrating REVELATIO^f by ne*^ Argu-' 
ments, furnished by new Discovtrioi made in tlie Order, 
Fitness, and Ilannonyof God's various Dispensations of 
Religion amongst tliemselves, and witli one another; just* 
as Philosophers (from whom the Word is borrowed;' 
and we see how unluckily) unfold Nature by new disco-* 
veries, made from repeated trials on the obvious qualitie»* 
and hidden Contents of Material Substances- 

No experiments in Religion is indeed the civil cant of 
Politicians ; for Bigot r if and State-craft often meet; 
as extremes easily run into one another by the very attempt 
to keep them at a distance. This, as I say, is one of the 
fundamental Articles of the Statesman's Creed. For* 
Religion being useful to Society ; and yet, in his Opinion^ 
only a well-invented Fiction, all experiments^ that is, all 
strict inquiries into its Nature, cannot but tend to weaken, 
rather than support, this usettil Ally of Civil Govern- 
ment. But for a man, who believes Religion to have 
come, and in an extraordinary manner, from God, to be 
alarmed with tfie danger of experiments^ as if Truth 
would not bear to be seen on all Sides, is the most ridi- 
culous of all panic terrors. Might we not reasonably 
ask such a one, How it comes to pass, that Experiments^ 
which are of so sovereign use in the knowledj^e of NaturCy 
should be calculated to make such havoc in the study of 
Religion ? Are not Nature and Religion both the Off- 
spring of God ? Were not both given for human Contem- 
plation ? Have not both (as |)roceeding from the dark 
Recesses of his Throne) their depths aod obscurities ? 
And doth not the unfolding the Mysteries of his moral 
Government tend equally, with the displaying the Secrets 
of his naturaly to the advancenient ot his glory, and the 
happiness of Mankind ? 
' In a word, Had ;«> experiments been made in Nature^ 
%ve had still slept in the shade, or been kept entangled in 
the barren and thorny paths of School Philosophy ; 
and had no experiments been made in Religion^ we had . 
8till kept blundering on in the dark and rugged Wilds of 
School Divinity. 

To corichide therefore, aiid in the words of our great 
I^ilosopher — " Let no man, upoti a weak conceit of 
^ 9obruity^ or an ill^applied moderation^ Uiiuk ox \xv<nvkv- 

4 \^ \»av 
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** tain, that a man can search too far, or be too wdl 
" studied in the book of God's word, or i^ the 
book ot God's works; but ratter let Men endeavour. 

AN ENDLESS PROGRESS OH PROFTCIENCE IK BOTH; 

only let them beware that they apply both to Charity, 
and jiot to swelling; to use, and not to ostentation; 
and agam, that they do not utawisBLY mingle ob. 

" CONFOUND THESE LEARNINGS TOGXTHER*/' 



€i 
it 
€t 
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* Bacon, AdvancemepI of Learnings lib. i. — Could we suppose the- 
divinity of Bacon's Gei^iiit tcf have been sup h as that he foresaw tfie 
nbiserable l^avoc whigh a late Cabalistic Crew liaye made bnthof the 
WORKS and vof^d of God by this'impure and' unnatural mixture, we 
can hardly conceive words more exproissiye, or a w^irning more 
awakening, than what i» here contained in this caution against uK, 
«Uch. blind Wbrkerg in dirt and darkniess. 
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CHAP. I. 

I BEG AN this Work by an Arguaiknt (long since 
completed) to prove that a future state of re- 
wards AND PUNISHMENTS was not taught by Moses; 
but that, in its steacj, an equal or extraordinary Pr&- 
vidence was the Sanction of the Law. And I now con- 
c;lude it, with a corroboration of th,at Argument, by 
shewing, that life and mmarialUy was brought to tight 
by the Gospel alone. 

From whence results this further Truth, That were 
iiosES and the Prophets the commissioned Servants of 
God, they COULD not, by their office, teach a future 
state ; since it was ordained, and reserved for, the 
Ministry of Jesus. 

Besides, What the Law promised was to be obtained 
by Works. What the Gospel brought to light, under 
the name of Saltation, is to be procured by Faith in a 
aucified Saviour and Redeemer. From tliese Truths 
will arise another proof of the Divinity y both of the Law 
aod the Gospel. » 

But as all this can be shewn no otherwise, than by a 
distinct and collective view of the whole of God's moral 
^)ispen^ti(m to Man, commencing with Adam, and 
oogt^letedin Je^VS Christ, I have made the Nature 
4K]> Gj^Niufs p^ the Gospel the subject of the Ninth 
ind last Book ojf ^ Diyxifft LEGATiosr. 
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Of the two immediately foregoing, namely, the Seventh 
and the Eighth Books *, tlie first ol them is employed in 
supporting the major and the minor propositions of the 
first Syllogism : by a continued history of tlie Religious 
Opinions of tlie Jewish People, on this matter, from the 
time of their earliest Propliets (who gave some dark 
iiftimations of a different dispensation), to the time of the 
Maccabees^ when' the Doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments was become National. 

The other, namely the Ei;.»hth Book, is employed in 
Buppoiting the major and the minor propositions of the 
second Svllomsm : in which is considered the Personal 
Character of Moses, aiid the Genius of his Law, 
iio far ftnth as it concerns, or has a relation to the Cha- 
racter of the Laavgiver. 

As the main AJrgumeiit of all the foregoing Books, of 

THE NATURE AND GENIUS OF THE LaW, haS been 

hitheito esteemed too Paradoxical ; the Argument of this 
last, concerning the nature and genius of the 
Gospel, it is more than probable, may be condemned, 
and by the same men, as being too Orthbdoxwal : For 
I have, long since, observed, that a religious Notion is 
apt to change its nature in the estimation of certain 
Divines, when it changes ils Advocate. 

Were I concerned with none but Unbelievers, in 
tliis presont Discourse, my only task, and a short one too, 
would be to prove the reasonableness of these which 
I hold to be the essential Doctrines of Christianity ; for 
Unbelievers confess they are to be found in the Gospel^ 
but deny them to be of divine Original, on account of the 
supposeii absurdities which attend them ; in the same 
manner titat they have allowed the Doctrine of a future 
state not to be lound in the Law ; and therefore denied 
that Dispensation to be given by God, because such an 
omission, they pretend, makes it unwortliy of him. This, 
I say, had been a labour both short and easy, had I hot 
to do, likewise, with a sort of Believers, who, as they 
Ix'ld that tlie doctrine of di future state made part of the 
MosAfc Religion, because they think the honoured 
the Law reejuires that it should be found there ; so, whh' 
the same spirit, they deny that the Doctrine of Saivatiort 

. * See p. 144 ef lbi« Volmnt. 
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in a Redeemer^ by Faith alone^ makes a part of tlie^ 
Christian Religion, because, they think, tf)e honour 
of the Gospel requires that it should not be found there. 

Enough hath been urged, in the course of the main 
Argument^ against the Jirst of these perversities : the 
second will detain us longer, than such plain truths seeni' 
to require : because the attempt to shew the reasonable^ 
ness of these which we call the essential Doctrines of 
Christianity, will be deemed immature, till we have 
established very clear and circumstantial evidence of 
their real existence in the System: for laboured Dis- 
courses have been written to prove that faith alone 
includes works; and that Redemption, according to 
the Scripture Doctrine of it, excludes a Redeemer. 

I am therefore, first of all, to prove the existence 
of these Doctrines; and then, the reasonableness 
of them. In doing which, I cannot but esteem it a 
favourable circumstance, if not a happy ornen^ that tlie 
very arguments employed to evince the cdistence of tlie 
Doctiines, do, at the same time, serve c(iually to shew 
the reasonableness of them. 

A Jove principium was the formulary of ancient 
Piety and Wisdom, which served to introduce what the 
Sage had to deliver, of more than ordinary importance, 
ftwr the instruction of Mankind. But here, the very 
nature of our present Argument will, of necessity, lead 
US up to the first Caijse, the Author of all Being. 

For, without beginning at the Creation, our view 
rf these things would be nairrow and obscure ; and 
luman judgment not sufficiently intbrmed to enable it to 
Conclude, with any degree of certainty, concerning a 
Revelation, Which is the completion of one great 
Moral System, the principles of which were laid in the 
disobedience of our first Parents. 

In this Inquiry, as in all that have gone before, ouf"- 
desire is, not fo be carried up and down with the JVaves 
cf uncej'tain Arguments (to use the words of a great 
Master of Reason), biU rather, positively to lead on the 
Jjfinds of* the simpler Sorty by plain and ea^ degrees, till 

^•Me VERY. NATURE OF THE THI^NG 'ITS£LF 00 MAKE 
itAWiiEfliT WftAT JtS TRUTH*. 

i / w ,; # , Hoolw's Ecclr'FoliljK. - ^ ;* 
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• Moses, in the account h^ gives of the C'REatiov, cie 

pressly tells us, that Man, or the human species, wqsthe 
fi'ork of tlie sixth day. — *' So (lod created Man in 
" his ovin Image; in the image of God created he him; 

" MALE AND FIMAI E CUEATKD HE TH&M. And God 

*^ bl&ssed TU EM, and Gent said nuto them, be fruitful and 
" multiply and repkmsh the Earthy and haye.Dovninion 
** over — every living thin;: that movetli upon thi Earth, 
And God said, behold I have given yo«^ every herb bear- 
ing seed whicli is U[)on tlie f&ce of ilie Kartb, and cvtry 
Tret, in which is the Iruit ot a Tree yielding seed, to you 
" it shall htjor meal. — And the evening aad the morning 
^' were the sixth pay*." Yet, because the ibrniatiao 
of Woman, from the side of Man, was not circum' 
slaniialliji related till after the account of »God s placing 
Man in PARAi:nsEt, both Jews and Christians J have 
generally conciuTed in one 0|)inion, that Eve was pot 
created i\\\ Ada:j v,us ^/ut into possession of the Gardeb 
of Etien; for they took it for granted, that Moses- 
(though ill a Moral or Religious history of the CreSm 
and Fall of Man) hud observed, a Chronologic Order. 

Tho very absurdity of this^ Opiwioii readers the nnstake 
so apparent, tliat tlie Reader should not have bwift 
troubled uidi a formal confutation of it, did not thg ri^^ht 
staUi^g of tlie fact (so inconsiderable^ a^ ea first 9i^t 
it may bethought) serve to conlivmaTruth, which hatb 
hcen generally overlooked, tl)ough of the uttnost iti^F* 
tance towards our obtaining ajust id.^ of lia'aeahd JtUli* 
gi(m; as will be seen in the course of this* ift-qviij^. 

1. Firsty tl^erefore, let it be observed,, tliat £v€ could 
not 1)0 created in the Garden \ since- we are eiEpiresfily 
told, that she was created along wi4b Adaiu,. soiiie tiaiKt 
betbre, rKunely, on the sirtii day, — M^h cmdfi^^ud^ 
treated he them, — A deci««iWQni sp d^if»ive„ tl^ tb^ 
Slabbins^ who will needfk h|iMitri[i'x)€ cpiofulejb^i^jf fi^m^ur 

♦• Gen. i. 27—31. t ^^en. ii. ^*— »r— a*2. 

\ L« €1efc says — VEctitore ifoirs apprend fbn;iefhemvnt qvAMan^ 
dwniuk Ilea xumis ^kuxalvil1la^x» cntw^lesquelsyiio^ t^oiu^oiC aMnn^ 

.rilpipme., Saitimens, d^ ^^^es TJ^oL p. 4-2^— Dr^ 2t Pearc^^k.^ 
his Sotes on Milton against Behtley, p. 233. Aiid Hcioker, in hw 
Eccl Pol. book V. Sect. 73. Womxifn was itew nt Mer JhrH^ ktiiaiiF 
Jramed l>j/ nature not oniffjL0tgJki.Vk.tmi^^ u^ctiar in €XC€lteticie. 
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Paradise, gathered from tlie Words— Jfafe and Female, 
(Uted by the historian, where he speaks of the Creation 
of the sij^th Day) that Adam was an Afidrogune^ !& 
double Aniinal, or Man-Wanany yjimtA side to side*; 
and that the operation of disjoining them was performed 
in the Garden^ ^^4iere indeed Jesus tells us, not a sepa^ 
pationj but a closer union comtnenced. 

^. Whep Moses gives us tlie Book of the generations 
iff Adorn f, be repeats what he had delivered be^lne, that 
tnaii-wafi created male and female. — Male ^nd female 
created he them^ and called their name Adam, ik 

TliE DAY WHEN THEY WEUE CREATED :|; . Adam waS 

Ibe common nani6 for man and woman ; and that name 
was ^ven them when the Mak was created; cotise* 
cjiienUy the female was created with him. 

3. On the other hand, the same kind of reasomng 
which concludes, that the JVoman was not created till 
jefter the sixth daif, will conclude, that the man himself 
was not created till after that day : for, if w« suppose 
the History of the Creation observes a strict chronologic 
Order,^ he was not created till after the sevefUh day: tlie 
sacred Writa*, immediately after recording the work of 
«the sir days and the rest of the seventh^ proceeds thus. 
And the Lord formed man of the dust of the (7 round, 
c/id breathed into his nostrils the breath of life^ and mat^ 
4f€came a Itvitig soul \ . Tlien follows tlie story of his 

* This Jewish interpretation ol* the text appears to have been very 
al)ciftnt : and to have come early to the knowledge of the Heathen- 
World. PlatOf in his Sympomim, brings in one Aristophanes saying, 
thai the ancient nature of man was not as we find it at present, but 
Tcry difierent. lie was originally Av^poyww?, a man^woman. — 'Ihis 
ftincy affords occasion to a pretty Kablc, perhaps ol* the Philosophers 
<rwn invention, that these A^^pyv^ot were a kind, of double -animfifU 
Joined back to back. But that Jupiter, when he set ihem ag())ng hi 
Ui(i World, slit every one of them, and then shuitting the separtAed pait& 
well together, committed them to their fortune : *ind the employ- 
ment of each of them being to find out its partner, the bu>:ine&6 of lii^e 
^as an incessant search of every une for its better hdj\ m order to he 
fi^oined in a more coti^modious manner. l'his,saysthe Pliilosopher,. 
.1$ tl^ true origio of • hme, ^ <;;;en. v. J Ver. 2. 

f Gen. ii. 7. Fhilo^ misled by the common error, that a chrono- 
rSogical order was observed in the history of the Cteation^ concluded 
^that xYitAdwnt created in the Image of (iod. Gen. i. SK7. was a dif- 
ferent man from h^ini who was Jarmti of the dt^t of U^ Ground^ 
titn. ii. 7.. 
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being put into paradise— of his deep sleep— of ihc Woman 
formed from his side. If, to this argument, so similar io 
all its parts, it be replied, that the direct assertion of 
Mans creation on the siiih day k afone sufficient to 
prove that tlic aiter mention of hi^jarniatiaiij^romthc 
dust of the Ground is but a repetition oiy with an addition 
to, the first account ; by which alone the time of Mans 
creation is to be determined : it^ I say, tliis lie replied, 
I shall take the benetit of the Answer, in tavour of what 
I have assi^zned for the time oi Eves creation, where I 
consider the account of htx formation from the Riby 
just in the same light that the Objector sees Adams for- 
mation from the dust of the Ground; that is to say, 9s 
a repetition only (with other circumstances added) of 
what the Historian Ijad before told us, of Eve's taxation 
on tlie sidth daij^ in tliesc words — male and femalk 
created he them *. 

But further, on a supposition of a Chronological Order 
in the relation, we shall be forced to conclude, not only 
tliat Ete was created in Paradise, but that she was oot 
created till a ft e 11 the command was given not io eat of 
the Tree ofKmnvU dge of good and evil; for the conmaml 
is found in the sevcnteenti) verse of this Chapter, and her 
fonnation from the liib, not till we come to the tweaty- 
second. verse : consequently, the prohibition did not bind 
. or affect Eve. Yet she tells the Serpent (and sure she 
did not pay him in his own coin) that this prohibition 
equally concerned both her and Adam. — Wk 7nay eat of 
the fruit of the trees of the Garden; but of the Tree 
xchich is in the nmht of the Garden^ God hath saH 
Ye shall not tat of iff. And accordingly, sentence is 
pronounced by (iod upon her trangression, as well 2S 

upon his X* 

5. But lastly, to cut the matter short, the Historian 
expressly tells us, that God fnished the work of creation 
in six days, and rested the seventh day from all his work 
which he had made\. Eve, therefore, must needs hav^ 
been created with Adam on the sixth day. 

Two points then, only remain to be considered. 1 . Wh^ 
Moses thought it expedient to give so very particular ^ 
relation oi Eve s formation fi^om the Rib? 2. And wh^ 

^ iCen. i. 'i?. t Ch. iii, a, 3. t Ch. iii. 13 — 16. § Ch. ii. a.- 
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he did not chuse to relate this circumstance in the place 
where he mentions her Creation on the sLvtb day ? 

1. The account of Eve's fonnation fix>m tlie i?/i was, 
without doubt, given, to inform us, that the Union of 
the two Sexes, for the propagation of their kind, was 
of a nature more noble and sublime than the cansorthig 
of other Animals, who were all equally bid, like AIa7i, 
to increase and muitiplj/. For as the Poet says, 
Not Man alone, but all that roam tlie Wood, 
Or wing the Sky, or roll along the flood, 
. ** Each loves itself, but not itself alpne, 

" Each sex desires alike." ? 

Thus far the common appetite impels; and IVfan and 
Beasts are equally subject to tliis second Law of Earthly 
Beings. But, from hencefortli, it becomes, in Man, 
a very superior Pt^ssion. 

— — " The Young dismissed, to wander Earth orAii'; 

" There stops the Instinct, and there ends the Care • 

^ A longer care Mans helpless kind demands: . 

" Th£it longer care contracts inure lasting bands : 

'** Reflection, Reason still the ties improve; 

" At once extend the interest and the love." 

Now as Revelation was given us (amongst other 
purposes more peculiar, inciecd, and important) to sup- 
x>rt and strengthen the Operatious of Rejection and the 
[JODclusions of Reason^ what could better serve the 
reneral design, while these were improving for the good 
)f the Offspring, than to instruct us in tlijs closer relation 
jetween the Parents, which arose from a personal Union, 
)rior to that of reciprocal fondness? 

But tlie Historian still more expressly instructs us in 
he end for which he recorded Eves formation from the 
Riby wliere he makes Adam say, or ratlier says himself — 
Therefore shall a Man leave his Father and his Mother^ 
ind shall cleave to his JVife ; and they shall be onejlesh : 
eiUuding to what they originally were, before the separa- 
tion of the Rib. 

But the allusions of Inspired J Writers go further (of 
which I have given many instances) than just to ornament 
the discourse with the elegance of the conceit Their 
chief end is to support the particular Truth tliere incul- 
cated. Thus it is in the Text we are now co\\^vi£,\\\\^\ 

W 
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it contains an instruction partly declarative, and partly 
perceptive. — In mere AnmalSj ohservant-ol' the Conunaftd 
to increase and multiply^ the Oflspring, W'hen enabled to 
provide for itself, is dismissed from the Parents Wirf^ 
by an instinctive provision, which equally dispodetli both 
to a Separation. But tlie Rkfifxtion and Reason 
bestowed upon Man^ which engaged the Parent to a 
longer care^ in protecting, and providing fof, itsOff- 
spnng, impressetli on the OiTspring, in its turn, a tender 
sense of gratitude, and love towards the Parent, for the 
benefits received in that defenceless state ; and naturally 
disposeth it to be attentive to the welfare of the Parent 
when flattered by the glorious duty of returning an obli- 
gation. This might somewhat impede or run counter to 
the first great Command and blessing, which, in the 
infancy of the work), especially, required all possible en- 
couragement : Therefore, by the njost divine address it is 
here directed, that we should suffer this tie to give {)iace 
to X)ne moi« important — Thcrejhre shatl a man Uavt his 
father and Ms mother^ and shall cleave to his wife. 

2. With regard to the second |K)int — Why Mos6s did 
not chuse to relate the wStory of the Jiibf where he mentions 
Eve's Creation, on ih^ sixth day — ^This may be easily 
understood. The Story of the M' Oman's formation irom 
the Rib is, as may l>e seen from the sequel of the stoi}', 
of so much concern in domestic life, that we cannot con- 
ceive a titter j)lace for it than this, where we find it, in 
tlie fentrancc upon the fatal etfects of our first Parent's 
idle curiosity : from \\hich Posterity might draw a Lesson 
of great importance, viz. — the mutual obligation incopi- 
bent on each Sex, when united, to watch over the otlicrs 
conduct, equally with its own ; as nothing can affect the 
welfare of the one, in which the other will not be equally 
concerned ; each being destined to bear, together witht 
his own, the other s share, whether of good or evil. Th& 
account, therefore, of Eves formation was, with much 
art and decorum, omitted in the place where the Chro- 
nologist would expect to find it; and postponed, till it 
could be delivered with the advantage of being made an 
introduction to the histoiy of the Fall. 

The best Historians have, in the same manner, atiateA 
beauties from a well-contrived neglect of the order of tiin^B- 
12 The 
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The next thing to be considered, after the Mosaic 
account of the Creation of Man, is, what we are told 
concerning his specific Nature. 

That he was of a nobler Kind than any other of the 
Animals brought, at the sanie time, into Beings abund- 
antly appears from the likeness in which he was made; 
and from the preeminUnce which was given to him 
over the rest. " And Gcd said, let us make Alan in our 
" image, after our likeness; and let him have domi- 
" NiON over the fish of the Sea, and over the fowV of the 
** Air, and over the Cattle, and over all the Earth*." 

Now, in what did this wwcre or likeness consist? Cer- 
tainly not in Man's having an immaterial part, since 
he had tkiSy as the best Pl)ilo:>oj}hy evincefh f, in com- 
mon with the whole animal Creation. And the Historian 
makes the imagb^ or likeness, to consist in something pe- 
culiar to Man. Now, the only two things, peculiar to 
him, are his Shape and his Reason. None but an 
Anthropomorphite will say, that it was his Skape, which 
reflected this Image of his Creator. We must conclude 
therefore, that it was the faculty of reason which made 
the resemblance. 

But further, when God says, let us make Man in our 
Image, it is immediately subjoined — and let him han)e 
dominion over the whole brute Creation. Now, nothing 
but the faculty oi Reason could invest man with this Domi- 
niojiy DE FACTO, which was bestowed upon him, de jureJ 

Still further, we see Dominion was given him on ac- 
count of this preeminence of being made in the image of 
God — Let us make man in our Image^ and let him hcroe 
Dominion- — But a preaninencey which qualified Man for 
Dominion over other Animals, could be nothing but 
Reason, which he had, and which they wanted ; whereas 
an immaterial principle, with which both were endowed, 
afforded no room for preeminence ; especially such a pre- 
eminence as qualified Man for Dominion. 

But now, the substance in which the faculty oi Reason 
resides, could not be a material substance^ as this best 
Philosophy, we say, hath shewn J. Maji, therefore, must 

*Gen. ii. 24. ' f See note [A] at the end of this Book. 

{ See Clarke and Baxter, as represented in the note [A] -dbove 
deferred to. 
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needs consist of an immaterial Substance, joined to a nuf^ 
ierial ; or, in other words, be must be a conapound of 
Soul and Body. And this seems to be intimated^ and 
Bot obscurely neither, by the Words of the Text ; when 
it comeS; in the second Chapter, to give a more diatuict 
account of Plan's Nature tlian hath been given in thjc 
preceding Chapter, where He is placed, according to the 
order of time, in the new framed System of Creation.—- 
The L(yrd God formed Man of the dust of the 
GROUND, and breathed into his nostrils the breath m 
Life, and Man became a living Sou l *. 

By the words — the breath of life, and a lixing Sout^ 
which discriminate life in man from life in bcutci^ wie 
are not to understand inmaterialUy simply; since all 
animals, as we say, have tliis in common ; but the cok* 
TiNUANCE oilife aiter the separation of tlie compound, 
)xi. virtue of ^\di\\\rationaUttf ; which making tiiin respon- 
sible for his Actions, may, according to Uie differ^ 
parts in God s moral economy, require that sepajrate 
^existence. 

Bi4t now, if it should be asked, Why this complete 
exposition of Man's Nature was not given before, in the 
firM mention of his Creation, but reserved fpr tbe ^c^m/, 
two very important reasons may be assigned. 

1. Had the Historian ^ven it in the first account of 
Haj^'s Creation^ it would fa^^ve had the appearance of 
distinguishing Man, in his matural or physu^ capadty, 

. j^om other Animals ; whereas, in this capa<^y, there is, 
in truth, no difference b^ween them. Siuice the very 
argument which evinceth tbe hnmateriality of the human 
soul, evinceth the iipi^ateriality of the bmtal. Yet, to 
liave left no mark of distinction betweei;i them when there 
was one, had been a very fii,ulty omission in the History 
of Religion. Moses, therefore, with admirable addr^ 
,hath pointed out the difference, when he teUs us,, th^it^ 
Man was created in the image of God f, i. e. eudosvecL^ 
with the faculty of Reason. 

2. Secondly, the place, which points out &is iliffer^Qoe^ 
is made tp serve for an inti;oduction to the Hi^tpiry of M^ 

free gift of imtnortalify. And a better caiinot be con 
.^^dvedthan that which teacheth us, that the Subject o\ 

• Gen. ii. 7. f Geju i. 97, 
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ivhom this gift was bestowed, is, by the immateriality of 
fajs physical Nature, jcapable of enjoying it; and, by the 
Jreedmi of his reasonable Nature, accountable for the 
^buse of it So much i3 observed in hopoqr of that 
exquisite knowledge with which the sacred Writer wa» 
endowed. 

Haying thus explained Mans Physical Nature, we 
xom» to the Gonsideral;ion of his Mokal ; which, hitherto^ 
we h^aye but just hinted at, in shewing him to be riBSpoa^ 
^ibie for his Actions. Now, as this rcsponmbiUty is the 
great Principle on whjich all R^li^pp, or rather the Sanc- 
tion of Reli^on, is fojonded ; wd as it is of the ntmoijt use 
in our enquirv concerning the true nature of the go^fsl ; 
to understand wb^t Moide of Religiop it ws^ to which 
Ad^ becam/B subject^ when he first rose frQm the forming 
)iand of his Creator, we must recollect what hath b^ 
yaid ooncerning the tike of his Creation, which, we shali 
now see, will stand us in good stead to determine thi9 
import^ question. 

I . For from thence k will appear, that the Man an4 
Woman, the Male and Female^ were not immediately^ 
on their Creation, put into Paradise; but had ^ Stat^ 
,bnd Condition upon Earth preceding that supematurajl 
£sjtab)ishipent . 

Th^t this first Spiiie of Mw in the world at large wa^ 
lip( only prior to, but difi^reiit fix)mi. J^ Sta^ in i^ara- 
disci, the Sacred Writer clearly intimai^ :^ God (s^ys he) 
on the creation of Man (male and JemaleJ blessed them, 
un4 ^^ V^^^ them. Be fruitful and multiply, and r&- 
.'PL£NisH THE EARTH, and stwdue it ^. 

Bift when, after they were put in possie^sion of Para- 
nzsE, and the gift of imnfortality w^s there bestowed 
upon them, they were not (immediately at le^st) to r^- 
jdenuh the Earth at large ; but to replenish Paradise 
piily : from whence, as they increased, their Colonies, 
perjiaps, might be sent out to inhabit for a time, the 
other parts of the Earth (not, then, a vale of misery and 
d^th), h^retbey replenished the Re^pus of the Blessed. 

z. Again, at the Creation of the hrst Pair — God sauL 
heboid I hixoe given you every herb bearing seed, whicn 

4t UPON THE FACE OV THE EARTH; Ofld EVE^T TrJIJB 

♦ Gen. i. 28, 
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in which is the seed of a Tree^ yielding seedy to you it 
SHALL 15E FOR 3IEAT*. But whcii God put them into 
Paradise, he said, Of cvoy Tree in the Garden thou 
maijest freely eat ; hut of the Tree of the Knowiedge 
of 'go'ad ajid cxnl, thou sh alt vot eat of it f. 

Hence it appears tliat Adam and Eve had a moral 
State, or were engaged to some Religion, before their 
Pai*adisaifcal life conuncnced, and different from it ; for 
in the first, there was no restraint of food ; in the second, 
there^ was. Whether the Religion^ to which they were 
first Subject, was that we call Natural, as being the 
result and conclusion of that Reason with which, at our 
Creation, we were endowed ; or whether it was that utj 
call Revealed, or supernaturally taught by God, we 
can only learn from Scripture. And Scripture teacheth, 
even by its Silence, that it was Natural Religiox to 
ii'hich the first Pair were subject, from their Creation to 
their entrance into Paradise. 

For Scripture hath tliis advantage over human compo- 
sitions, that it tcacheth as precisely by what it doth not 
say, as by what it doth. In what concerns Religion, 
there is nothing, either in its silence or in its enunciation, 
that is ambiguous. 

To give an instance, for the better illustration of the 
ihatter before us. Speech might be acquired naturally, 
as well as Religion. In this they agreed : In one 
thing they differed — Human Reason, which was able to 
instruct in both, teacheth Religion, or our duty to our 
Maker, and to each other, almost instantaneously : But 
Speech, in the same School, is learnt only by slow degrees. 
So that Man must have continued long in tliat brutal 
State, to which the rest of the Animal Creation were, 
from their very Nature, condemned. Yet it is hard 
suppose, that the all-gracious Author of our Being woul 
leave his Favorite Creature, Man, whom he had endowecEii^d 
with superior gifts and prerogatives above the rest, tc 
struggle with this mute and distressful condition, froir^ 
which, unaided reason could only, by slow degrees, in ^^ a 
length of time, set him free. But this uncertainty hoJ;^ *J 
Scripture removes ; by tlie information it hath given ue^ s, 
that God himself, and not human Reason, was our fir«^^2St 
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* Gen. i. 29. t Gen, ii. 16, 17. 
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. Schoolmaster in the rudiments of Speech. The text 3ays, 
— And out of the grmnid the Lord God formed every 
beast ofthejield, and every fowl of the air, and Brought 
THEM UNTO Adam, t^see what he \<^ouli^ call 
'them; and ArHATSOEVER Adam called jevery 
xiving creature, that was the name thereof, 

And Adam gave names to all cattle ^*. 

Here we have the most natural and familiar image of a 
Teacher and a learner; wliere the abilities of the Scholar 
;?u'e tried before they are assisted. From this text, we 
likewise Iparn, that no" more than the first rudiments of 
Speech were thus, in ah extraordinary manner, imparted 
' to Adam for his present and immediate use. He was 
assisted in affixing names to sensible thiyigs^ with which 
he was to be perpetually conversant. And this was sitf- 
ficierit to put his reasonable nature in a train to advance 
itself above the torpid silence of the brutal. ' Thus far 
was man taught of God. But the ; Hirther extent and 
improvement of speech, particularly in its giving Tiaynes 
to more abstract ideas^ was left to man alone; which 
nameSf as his necessities required, he would invent, and 
treasure up for use. 

This difference, in the two acquirements 6i Speech and 
Religion, both of which natural Reason was able to teach, 
but not with equal facility or speed, shews why God in- 
terfered in the one case, and why Mr did not interfere in 
the other ; and consequently why the Historian's cwem- 
ciation was necessary in the first instance ; and Why his 
SILENCE35 in the second, was sufficient to give equal evi- 
^ dence to what was tlie truth. 

This (which indeed concerns the subject in hand) ap- 
pears still clearer from the following considerations : 

1. The Pentateuch is a professed hjstory of God's 
communication witli, and extraordinary dispensations to, 
Man, firom the placing him in Paradise to the giving 
' of the Law. We have seen, that Man was subject to 
a Religion, prior to that Will of God revealed to him 
. when he entered Paradise. Now, were the State, under 
which he lived before the Paradisaical, the State of rc- 
vealed Religioyi, the Nature of the Mosaic history re- 
quired that some account should have been ^ven of it* 

* Gen. ii. 19, ao, 
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But no account is given. We conclude, therefore, tbK 
Man, on his Creation, came under the law of NATtriAL 
Religion", or was, as the Apostle emphatically ^- 
presscs it — a Law unto himse^ *. ( )n this suppOshiitAiy 
ivc can easily account for the Silence of the riisttinan. 
His Theme was Revealkd Religion ; and to 'pm- 
servc the memory of such a Dispensation, it w&s ^66^ 
sary that the various modes of it shoiild be r^ctjirddi. 
But the memory of Natural Religion was preserved by 
an earlier Recorder, Reason : who wrote it, and con- 
tinues to write it, in the minds of all Men. Of this oii> 
ginal Record, Moses hath ^ven sufficient ihtidiatiQb^ 
where, speaking of Man s nature, he tells, tHU it ^bs 
created ki the likeness of Got) : meaning (as hdth 
been shewn) that Mati was endowed With aitAsoK. N</w 
such a LIKENESS implies his knowledge of, sUd omfessM 
subjection to. Natural Law oh Religioi^. 

2. But it is not only from the Silence of the Hi^tdrian^ 
as to what preceded Man's migration intb Paradiite, bbt 
likewise from what be expressly tells "us followed On 
Man's situation there, that we conclude, be was from his 
creation to this time, under the guidance of the Law of 
Nature only: For the revealed Law of God to 
Man in Paradise, after bestowing upon him the free gift 
of immortality, CQ^ists but of one positive Commdfid^ 
as tlie condition of this accumulated blessing : a cohdi- 
tion very different from any of those which Natural 
Religion requires to entitle Man to God's favour : This 
plainly implies, that Adam, by the Light Of Restsot), 
knew already the rest of God's Will, with which, as 
Moral Governor of the World, he had iniadiated the 
breasts of all Men. Otherwise, had this light been so 
dim as to give no clear diirectibn for his duty, we must 
conclude, that the all-gracious Creator ^ould have ex- 
pressly delivered to him a complete Code or Digest of 
Natural Law, at the time when he enotmced this re- 
vealed Command in Paradise. And that he did not give 
any such, the Silence of the Historian, in a work * whose 
Kature would not dispense with such an omission, is a 
certain proof 
3o srni up all in a word— Man's ifaoral State, imder 
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the receded Will of God, began on his admission into 
Paradise. From which truth it follows, that, from his 
Crention to that time, he was uiKier the guidcmce of 
NATURAL Religion. 

^ And here let me just make an observation (which it 
^ould be a fkult to neglect, though it be but one of the 
nuoii^roiis instances of divine art in this inspired Writer) 
conoerning the different terms employed by him in de- 
fining Atitn as the subject of Natural neligiorij from 
those he uses in defining him as the subject of the Re- 
Tealed.\ In the first case, Man is characterised by that 
distinctive quality of his being made in the likeness of 
'God^y or being endowed with Reason ; the faculty 
tvhich denotes him the subject of Natural Religion ; that 
Rdigibo which teacheth the rewards and punishments of 
Heaven indefinitelt. In the second case, he is dis-^ 
tinguished as a compound Being, made of the dust of the 
earth and the breath of life f, which marks him out for 
tlie adequate subject of that other Religion, denouncing 
death emd immortality definitely. 

To proceed. — This natural State of Man, antecedent 
to the Paradisaical, can never be too carefully kept in 
mind, nor too precisely explained ; since it is the very 
Key, or Clew (as we shall find in the progress of this 
work) which is to open to us, and to lead us through, all 
the recesses and intimacies of the lastj and completedy 
Dispensation of God to Man ; a Dispensation long be- 
come intricate and perplexed, by men's neglecting to dis- 
tinguish these two States or Conditions ; which, as we 
say, if not constantly kept in mind, the Gospel can 
jieiftier be well understood nor reasonably supported. 

So terribly mistaken have those good Men been, who 
imagined, that the best way of serving the cause of Reoe- 
latio?i was to deny the very being and existence of 
Natural Religion. 

But if some have allowed too little to this Religion^ 

there are others, and those no declared enemies of Re- 

velatio7i, who have ascribed a great deal too much to it. 

^ Systems which, however different, are yet alike injurious 

to the great Truth they profess to defend. 

The one, by annihilating Natural Religion^ cuts awa^ 

• Gen. i. 26, \ Gen. "\\» T% 
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the groioid mid foundation of Christiani'^y ;• the other, 
by Riving lo Natural Religion certain Doctrines of 
perfection, to which it doth not pretend, overturns the 
Superstruciure. 

Having thiis shewn that Man lived, at first, under the 
guidance of JMultiral Beligion; let us now consider more 
precisely, but with all possible brevity, What this Reli- 
gion is, and what it teadicth. 

If my ideas, whctlier innate or acquired, do not mis- 
lead me, the whob of it may be comprised in tliis-— 
" That Man, endowed with Reason and Freedom op 
Will, is a Moral Agent, and accountable for his con- 
duct to his Maker ; who hatli given him, forlus rule of 
Life, a Law, discoverable by the one Faculty, a,nd ren- 
dered practicable by the other. — That the faitliful Ob- 
servers of this lyAw God will reward, and the wilfiil 
Transgressors of it he will punish ; but that, on repent- 
ance and amendment, he will pardon, and be reconciled 
to, Offenders." 

This Sanction of Natural Religion, evident as it is, 
hath been brought into question, and disputed, not only 
by those who reject our idea of such a moral System, but 
by those wlio contend for it. 

The ^rst have said, that we know so little of God's 
government of the universe, that it is hazardous to affirm, 
that Man hath anf claim at all to Reward. The other, 
that it is still more hazardou^o affirm, that repentance 
will certainly restore bad Men to the benefit of this Claiai, 
if, before their transgression, tliey had any such. 

Yet the Truths (thus boldly brougrit in question) are 
founded on this clear Principle, " That, taking in tlie 
whole of a good Man's existence, God will bestow- upon 
)iim more of happiness than of misery." To deny this, 
will tend to confound our distinct ide^s of a good and 
of an evil Governor of the World. Nor are these ^ 
truths, thus founded, at all shaken by our ignorance of 
God's government of the universe. I apprehend, that 
the supposed force of the objection ariseth from Men's- 
not rightly distinguishing between God's Physical £md- 
AfoRAL Government; nor seeing how the consequence;^' 
of that distinction directs our judgment to decide of th^ 
evidence in religious mattexs, ^xvd particularly of th^ 
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force of this objection. I will not here repeat my rea- 
soning on tliis subject, which tlie reader may find alrea^iy 
delivered in pages 221, 222, and 223 of the Intro- 
iU)tion^ and will see repeated, occasionally, hereafter. 
In behalf of these repetitions, had I added one morej oh 
the present occasion, I should have no need to apologize : 
for as often as an old argument supports a Truth, newly 
attacked, the use of that argument, oji such an occasion, 
cannot be called a repetition of it, but a different appli- 
cation of it to a new question. And every different ap- 
plication will give additional credit to the solidity of the 
argument, when it is seen how many various purposes it 
may be made to serve, and how many various Truths it 
is fitted to illustrate. This is one of those fruitful 
' Arguments, frequently to be met with in this Work, 
which I have enforced again and again, in the support of 
^^im new Truth; and which, I make no doubt, a less 
attentive Reader has as often condemned for a repetition 
of the same thing. 

From this Argument, so referred to,, as it lies in the 
Introduction^ we may safely conclude, that a good mem 
hath a claim to reward : And this, I think, Religionists, 
consulting no more than their natural ideas, have generally 
agreed in; and yet have generally concurred to deny that 
other part of the proposition (thouji;h it stand upon the 
same Principle) which teacheth, that God will re-establish 
the repentant Sinner in his original claim to divine favour. 
This may seem unaccountable ; but there is a secret 
*n it^ which will deserve to be explained, for more rea- 
sons than one ; but at present, principally for the sake 
^f removing tliis difficulty. 

The trutli is, those Divines, who doubted of this re- 
^^ablishment, laboured under a groundless apprehension, 
^at to allow the Doctrine of reconciliation^ on sijicerc 
^^pcntance alone^ might tend to supersede the necessity of 
^e Christian Revelation ; which they erroneously sup- 
posed taught nothing concerning a future state but what 
^^as discoverable, and had been actually discovered, by 
*be light of* Nature : So that if natural Religion taught 
^^TE means of Reconciliation, and Revelation taught 
■A^NOTHER, both could not be true. They, therefore, 
^'^jected that, as false, which natural Religion wais ?)^\dL\a 
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teach. And modern Unbelievers being under the lite, 
dclubiot), VIZ. that natural Religian and revealed tati^ 
the same doctrine concerning a future state, reject, iQi 
f^lse, that fnediis of reconciliation wliich Rtcelaihn 
pceitxxih to have discovered. 

. But we have bestowed our paiiis to little purpose^ i( 
by this tinfie, the attentive Reader doth not perceive, dot 
the Rewards^ taught by imtural Religion^ are very diflfoi 
r^nt in kind^ as well as in degree, frotii iliose taught bt 
the Rtvealed: However, if he Imth not yet been sofli- 
ciehfly instructed in tliis important troth, the sequel tf 
our Discourse, to whicli we are how hastening, will, wi? 
hope, give him entire satisfaction. 

I haid saSd, and on the Authority of St Paul liimsel^ 
that ntiturnl Religion taught, that God is a Rewarder ^ 
them that diligently seek him *. Now, from his being a 
Rewarder, w hich springs from his nature and attribute^ 
I have ventured to found Kf ati's claim to reward. 

But it may be asked. Where are those rewards to l» 
expected, and of what quality do they consist? 

To the first part of the qncstion, I reply— That, flt 
what time soever God's Providence hatli been dispensed 
EQUALLY to the Sous of Adam, living under tlie direc- 
tion of natural Law, they could exjx^ct their reward ouly 
HERE. But, whenever they tegan to observe, that GoJs 
Providence was grown unequal, and tliat rewards and 
punishments were not regularly dispendcd here, they would 
look to have the disorder rectified hereafter. But of 
this, more as we proceed. 

To the second jyart of the question, Of ^hat quality 
these rewards consist ? I reply, We are taught to believe, 
they shall be abundant, as suited to that better state of 
itxistence to whidi they are resei^ved ; and as bcstowid 
by an all-bountiful Master, to whose more intimate pre- 
sence th6y shall be admitted : yet still bearing some 
adeouate proportion to Man s merit and desert 

It Reason, on the one hand, seenfis to revolt attfje 
thoughts of everlasting Pumshment; (for, as God is a 
Rewarder of the Good, we must conclude, the Apostle 
would have us infer, tliat he is a Punisher of the Bad ; 
^ij^ce this exercise of his power over both Good andB«li 
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tWndbon Ae same attributes of Goodness and Justice' ;) 
tf Reason, I say, doth, on the one hand, seem to revcAt 
it everlasting Punishments M^^e must confess, that Fanct, 
m the other (even when full plumed by Vanity ^ ha»*» 
tcaf ce force enough to rise to the idea of inj/inite rewards^ 
ttow the heart of Man came to conceive this to be an 
icteqirate retribution for his right cotiduct, during the 
toort trial of his Virtue here, would be hard to tell, did 
lire hot know what Monsters Pride begot of old upoti 
Pugfffn Pfulosophy ; and how much greater still thiese 
latter ages have disclosed, by the Ibng incubation of 
Sbhool'dmnity iipon Folhf. 

What hath been urged from natural reason, in Support 
of this extravagant presumption, is so very slender, that 
h recoils as you itiforce it 1 . First, you say, *' that 
the Sduii, the subject of these eternal rewards, being 
mmateridls and so therefore unaffected by the causes 
which bring material things to an end, is, by its nature, 
fitted fiir eternal rewards.' This is an argument ad igno* 
tantiamy and holds no farther — Because an immaterial 
-Being is not subject to that mode of dissolution which 
%fiectd material substances, you conclude it to be eternal 
This is going too fast There may be, and probably are, 
Yriany natural causes, (unknown, indeed, to us,) whereby 
iiMtnaterial Beings come to an end. But if the nature of 
-tilings cannot, yet certainly God can, put a period to 
'Sudi a Being, when it hath served the purpose of its 
Creation. Doth annihilation impeach that Wisdotn 
and Goodness which was displayed when God brought it 
oirr OF Nothing? 

Other immaterial Beings there are (as hath been 
bbfcrved) who have the same natural security with man 
for their existence, of whose eternity we never dream; I 
mean the Soub of Brutes. But Pbide, as the Poet ob* 
itetves, calls God un/ust : 

** If Ma J^^ alone ingross not Hectven's high care ; 

^* Alone made perject here, immortal there." 
I^anotics, indeed, both New and Old, have well provided 
for the proper eternity of the human Soul, by making it 
ft part or portiQn of the substance of God himself*. 
ButM blas|>faemous a fancy, all sober Christians, from the 

^ Lt$ :ote [B] at the cud of thU BocS^ 
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most early times to tl\c pieseiit, liave looked upon with 
Lorror. 

However, let us (for argunicnt's sake) allo^y the human 
S()ul to be imperishable by nature, and secured in ils 
i:\.\.>ioncr by the uuchangcable will of God: and see. 
. "whLit will follow from thence. — An iiifimte Reward fcr 
Virtue, during one moment of its existence, beqau* 
Reason discovers that, by the Law of Nature, ' swoe 
Reward is due ? IJy no means — Wlien God hath amply 
repaid us for the pcrloruiance of oiu- duty, will he be at 
a loss how to dispose of us for the long remainder of 
ETERNITY ? May he not find new and endless employ- 
iBcnt fqi' reasonable Creatures, to which, when pix)perly 
discharged, new rewards, and in endless succession, vill 
be assigned ? Modest Reason seems; to dictate tliis to (be 
Followers of the Law of Nature. The flattering expe- 
dient of ETERV A L R EAv A RDS, for Virtue here, was invented 
in the simplicity of early speculation, after it had fairly 
brought men to conclude thnt the soul was immaterial 

2. A second Arfjumont, from the conviction it carries 
with It, 1 would recommend to tlie care and protectiffli 
of its Discoverers, the Platomsts and Poets -^^ namely, 
Men's lONGiNGs after immortalitv, even in the 
atate of Nature. These, say our Poetical Metaphysi- 
cians, and Metaphysical Poets, are a j)roof that we shall 
obtain what we long for; since natural appetites were not 
given in vain. The Jcumlaiicfiy on which this argument 
stands, is not, it must be confessed, quite void of all 
plausibility. The general appetite for Goqd was indeed 
given by Nature, to aid us in the easier and speedier 
attainment of it. But in this consists the sophistry of 
the reasoning — Because the appetite for Good i3 essep* 
tial in the constitution of every sensitive Being, it is con- 
cluded, that we shall obtain the greatest good which 
the Imagiuatioji can form, for the object of its wishes. 
And, to call this visionary Operator, Nature, and not 
Fancy y will scarce mend the matter, if the noble Philo- 
sopher'* did not vilify his species, when he said, that 
She did ?iot know how to keep a mean or measure f. The 
Phenomenon is easily explained. The Passions were 
given to excite our Activity in the pursuit oi Good: apJ 

* Bacon. \ l<i\Q<i\xtcv\'WQftx^\x^sciaest. 
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e violence of such of them, as drive mdst impetuously ' 
their end, will be apt to transgress the 7iTea7L But there: 
another part as ess-cntial to our frame, which is Rea- 
)X ; and her office it is to keep the Passions within (hie 
Diinds; then most apt to fly out, when pursued by that' 
ightfol Phantom, Annihilation'. And as tlie best 
scurity acgainst this terror is the pledge of imrnortaUigy 
re are too ranch in haste to inquire of Reason^ Whether, 
tifleed, Natural Religiox hath given us this security.' 
" IVoin all that hath been said, I would infer, tliat our* 
ippetites, or loggings after good, were given us, not to* 
tCad the conclusions of Reason^ but to be led by theni, 
tet these LONGINGS should become cxti-avagarrt. 

3- But the palmary argument is still behind. It is 
fartly Physical, and partly Moral. " The merit of ser- 
tice (say these Men) increases in proportion to the excel- 
lence of that Beins; to whom our service is directed and 
becomes acceptable. An infinite Being, therefore, caa 
dispense no rewards but what are infinite. And thiis the 
Virtuous Man beconies intitled to immortalitv. 
' The misfortune is, that tliis reasoinr.g holds equally on 
the side of the UnxMErcifcl Doctors, as they are 
called, who doom the Wicked to everlasting Punish- 
liENT. Indeed, were this the only discredit under which 
it labours, the merciless Doctors would hold themselves 
little concerned. But the truth is, the Argument from 
infinity proves just nothing. To make it of any force, 
.both tiie Parties should be infinite. Tliis inferior emana- 
tion of God's Ivwge^ Man^ should either, be supremely 
good or supremely bad, a kind of Deity or Devil. But 
these Reasoners, in their attention to the 'Divinity ^ over- 
look the Hunianity^ which makes the decrease keep pace 
>ith the accumulation, till tiie rule of Logic, that the 
conclusion follows the weaker part, comes in, to end the 
dispute. 

Tins view of things, which j)resents to us the reward, 
held out by the Law of NaturCy clears up, at the same 
time, the more disputed question, concerning the cfficacif 
of repentance alone^ to reinstate us in God's favour; 
and shews, that this doctrine of Natural Religion is 
very consistent with what Revealed Religion teacheth, 
conceniing Reconciliation, on repentance ; ^\wcft\!wb 
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rewards^ promised by each Religbn, being totally diffr? 
rent, they may reasonably, when forfeited, faave diffiereat 
means appointed for their recovery. Hence it is, that, 
by the Jirsty simple repentance, we say, is deemed soffir 
cient; and by the latter, some atonement may bereflb' 
sonabiy required, together with repentance. 

On the whole of what has been said concemiDg 
Natural Religion^ we see, That Reason reclaimi 
against the pride of such of its votaries, who espect 
eternal rewards^ when that Reli^on only promiseth very 
ample ones. 

Come we now to the Condition of Man under Il£* 
VEALED Religion. For God (as we must needs con- 
<;lude) having tried Adam in the State of Natuib, 
fnd approved of the good use he had qaade of his free- 
will under the direction of that light^ advanped him to 4 
auperior station in Paradise. How long, before this 
i^move, Man had continued subject to Natural ReUgm 
alone, we can only guess. But of this we may be asswed, 

that it was some considerable time before the Gaides 

^^ * . "I ■ 

gf Eden could naturally be made fit for his receptuni 
l^nce Moses, when he bad concluded his Histpry of tbi 
Creation, ^nd of God's rest on, and sanctificatian o^ the 
fcventlf. daj/*f proceeds to speak of the omditipii of tfav 
iiew world, in th^ following terms^ — And God creafd 
every living plant of thejield^ before it vfos in the eartfi^ 
and every herb of the Jield before it gressq; for tk( 
Lord Gqd had not caused it to rain upon the £00^ t* 
Which seem, plainly to intimate, that when the seedfi of 
vegetables bad been created on the third day ^ the^T ^^ 
left to Nature, m its ordinary operations, to mature by 
Sun and showers. So that whq[i, m course of time. Pari- 
dise was become capable pf accommodating its in^abir 
tants, they were transplanted thither. — '^ And the Ldfd 
'^ took the Man, and put him into the Garden of £de9 
** — ^And the Lord God commanded the Man, saying 
** Of every Tree of tlie Garden thou mayest ifpeely «fl*; 
^^ but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil ^OB 
^^ shalt not eat : for in the day %at &ou eatest thereof 
^^ thou shalt surely die ;]:." In this manner, was the first 
extraordinary revelation of God's Will, or what we call 

* Gep. ii. », 3. t Q^n* U^ 4> 5» t G^. ii. J5. 
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^VE^UCD. RjiLiGiON, added to, or mope pix>perly biiilt 
ipofv the RcUgiQH of Nflture ; which oontioued tp ba 
i/6 foundation of all God's extraordinary Dispei^satiops 
itroughgut the M:hole .course of his oioml Govenunent 
)f Man. 

AVell ! Adam disobeyed the Command. He ate, apd 
leacaone (as be was first .created) ^lowTAU-r-And lest 
^ tlxe Historian say^) he should put forth his hanfi, anfi 
\ake also of the tree of life, and catj and live for ever *, 
yi 16. driven out of Pa^adbe, and sent back again to Im 
onQer State ; the subject of natural Religion. And in 
\biB sabjection he continued till the giving o^' the Law. 
-. Frpm this account we learn, that, had Ad;aim not dis^ 
pb^y^d the Cooiimand, he would have liyefS for ever^ 
exempt from the present condition of mortality ; sioce 
this i*etura to it was the penalty of his transgression. 
( And lest we should m^e a wrong infisreace fvojx^ what 
ve read, tb^ immortal li/h was Man's mttfrql claim froin 
^ tit^ia pjF his cre^ti^on ; and not a free gift bestowed 
}ipon him QQ his entrance into Pa^'a.dise; the Historian 
t^ us of Uie means etnployed to exclude him from the 
JREE ojF LIFE, which Conferred immortality on the 
Eftter. The ideas, which this language conveys are, in- 
deed, allegorical; but they inforn^ us of this, and of 
iigthiog but this, that immortal life was a thing extra-^. 
tieaus. t.Q our Nature ; ^nd ngt put into our pjasjte of 
c^D^ppsitiQa, when first fashioned by the forming hand 
of the Crea^rf. 

Jf it be asked, w by Moses did not record this free ^ft 
Sf im^rtaUty, Ipst by the first Adam, in as ppen and 
di^ t^rms as the second Adam proclaimed the recovery 
of it ? the reason will be given, more at largp, hereafter* 
At present, I shall just observe, (tliough^ perhaps, 9 
Kttte. pr^naturely) tliatthe several Messengers of God s 
several R&velaiiom had each his proper ofiice to disr 
^Itfu^. It was the office of Jesus to bring life and 
)9moi'tality to lights or to promulge the Doctrine of it 
in open day. It was Moses's ofiice to record the loss^^ and 
Jo scppjLY THE WANT OF IT J, in that Dbpcu^ation 

: • Gen. iiu. 1%^ 

t G^D. ii. 7. A^d the Lord formed man of the dust of the ground, 
%c. compared witli Gen. iii. 19. 

I See the Sobjcjct of the Diviite Legation. 
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uljlcii was committed to Ijis Cliarge. He could go no 
fartlicr tljaii jiif-t U) hint at a reoKcry, in covert and ob- 

On tlics<; (liftVnnt and respective grounds then stood, 
sjiid iiiii«:t for <vrr slimd, Natural and Revealed 
JU'lijjion. 

T\ir first traclicthan abundant renard for virtue; the 
otiii'X imnn\i->Cil 'A /j/t.^scd immof'tality on the observance 
of a po.s'ilhr cowmand. 

' 'I'liis distiiictioi), carefully kept in mind, ^ill reflect 
irreat liglits upon both Religions. As, by the neglect of it 
\\\v. Mosaic Disjxusation hath lain, for many ages, in- 
volved in ol)scurities ; and the Christian is become sub- 
jci't to inexplicable difficulties. This will be seeii as we 
j)roceed. 

At present let it suffice to observe, — i. Th^t this 
uccouut of the Pamdisaical State supports our Capital 
Assertion, that Natural Religion neither teacheth nor 
proinis(^th cta^ml Rewards. While it is supposed to do 
so, nothing can bo conceived more discrediting of Revi:- I 
LATioN ; for it will force us to conclude, that God arbi- 
trarily annexed Salvation, or eternal life, to one condition 
by the Law of GracCy and to anotlier condition by the 
lAnr of Nature. I'his observation will have its'weigbt 
with tliose plain men, who allow, to the two connected 
Laws, the common privilege of explaining one another. 

'2. It enables us to sec clearly into anotlier reaspn,'.wby 
the condition q/^ immortaiity was the observance' of a 
positive command; and not the performance of moral 
dutytttlargc\ For immortal life being a jree-gift to 
which no man had a claim by nature, it might .be given 
on whatever condition best pleased the Bcnefector.. And 
the observance of a positive duty was very^ fitly pre- 
ierrtil to a moral ; as it best marked out the nature of 
the btuietit, which was oi^i^race and not of debt. 

;;. V>ut there is still another reason, (arising from the 
nvorul order of things,) why this Jree-gHi^ if it were fit 
i)r ueitvssarv to be bestowed on conditicn. should rather 
Ih^ dunexi'd to u po^itbce than a mond duty. No one, 1 
s>uppo.'%t^, \i as evtu" so u i!d as to imagine, that had Adam 
iH>tvutai of tiij^' t'OKcJiDPKX EKL'iT, hc would havc 
tK\\\ iutUU'd to imuQ-rtality^ unless he bad likewi^ 
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observed the dictates of the moral Law, which rmtural 
Religion enjoins ; the habitual violation of which, unre- 
pented of, every reflecting man sees, must have deprived 
him of immortality y as inevitably as the transgression of 
the positive Command. The reason is evident. Man living 
under the Law of' Nature, when iheji^ee gift of immor-' 
tality was bestowed on him, his previous qualification 
" to fit him for the acceptance of the free gift, must needs 
be some reward ; or, in other w ords, his having a claim 
to that Reward which natural Religion bestows. Now 
nothing but the observance of moral duties could intitlie 
him to some reward. The consequence is, that the ob- 
servance of moral duties was a condition annexed by na^ 
ture^ 4Uid appropriated to tliat reward which follows the 
favour of God in general ; and so could not be made 
the condition of a different thing ; viz. the free gift of 
immortality J which was founded in a prior capacity of 
reward '^^nd this capacity acquired by the performance 
of moral duties. 

These things give the -curious observer such exalted 
ijdeas of divine Wisdom, in the order and course of God's 
Dispensations to Man, that (transported with the idea) ' 
I have anticipated a 7/'wf A, which, tliough it be of present 
use to confirm what hath been already said concerning 
the separate states, and different genius of Natin^al and 
Revealed Religion, yet belongs more properly to another 
place ; where I shall employ it to remove a difficulty 
which hath so \oT\genta7igledi that it hath at length dis- 
credited the most rational as well as essential Principle 
of Christianity. 

In the mean time, we see, to how little purpose Di- 
vines have fatigued themselves, and others, to give a 
ireason, Why a positive and not a moral duty was made 
the condition of immortal life. In the course of which 
enquiry, some have been so extravagant as to assert, that 
the sequestered state of the first Pair made the obsei-vance 
of B, mora f ditty BXi improper condition to be annexed to 
this free gij't ; seeing, in that state, opportunities were 
wanting to exercise them. But, if we divide moral d« .ty, 
as is commonly done, into the three separate Branches, 
ofDivinCj Personal, and Social^ we shall find that Adam 
had an equal occasion to practise the two first, as if sent 

V0L.VL S ^s^^s^ 
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into a world filled n'ith Inhabitants : and the n^ost ine- 
fitorioiis part of the thh'd, as soon as ever he was blessed 
with a Help meetfdr him *. 

T)ie tnith is, the State of Natuml Retigion, taider 
x\ hicU A(frdiu live J till he wta^ pit into Paradise^ unob- 
served by Divines ; and tlie mrst-aken id^as ertlertained (rf 
it, by tlicm, Mhcn'tlKiv had observed it, bthI distingaished 
itfroiil tlic Revealed, betrayed them into tltesc absurdities, 
and gave birth (as we sliali sec liercaitcv) to athoiisamt 
errors, which have ohscnvcd and detonned die glories ttf 
tlmt last great and best ^^'^od; inlJad's mai'a\ gpvernraenty 
tnr: rkdemptiox of Mankind -qx the SACRirict 
oj'^ HIS Sox. 

From the accotint here given, OocFs JtjsTrcE, wilh 
Jrcgard to the eSects of Adivin's transgreft^ion upon hi& 
iPestoi'itj', is fully decbiVed. AdaiM fel^ and forfrfted the 
J'ree gift of immortality — hi the day tlmt tfion eoteit 
thereof, fhf^u -shalt sfireh/ die t- He returned to His former 
- state in \\hich he was created, subject to mortality ; ihtt 
death which follows the se])aratTon of soul and body. It 
is astonishing that any other death should ixave been.fiti» 
dcrstood by those wovds:}:, when the vciy sentence oj 
enndemnatlon itself confines us to the sense liei^e given 
—In the SIC eat of thj/ fhce (says God} skait thou efit 
bread, ti/l 'sviov rktvrj: uxto the ground -^ for out 
of it least thou taken: for dust thouart^ and unto dust 

SHALT lUOU IIKTLMIN §. 

In this State, Adam begot a Posterify, which na- 
turally bc;cam'e sharers in his miginal coridition of Afor- 
■tallti/ p. And, AVere they injured in not "beTng made 
partakers of a o;ift n<t\cx bestowed upon them ? Absurd!" 
They were left and continued in . possession, of all t^e 
. Rights inherent in their original nature; and would have 

* Gfii. ii. i8. f Gen. ii^iy, 

+ See note [C] ;it the end of this Book. § Gen. iii. 19. 

II " By daith (s-^.ys Mr. ljOcke)'some men understand eudlt^s for*- 
*'• merlin in Ihlljirc, — but it seenis a strange wuy of nnderstapikiiig » 
^ Law, (which requires the plainest and directest words)^ tliat-by 
'* death shouldibe.nieimt, t-ientailifc in luueni. Can any one be sup- 
.•* iK»s:rid, by a Law, which aiiys, for fvlufij/ f/iou sfialt aurefy die—not 
." th:\t he shqnltUosehis life, but be kept alive in pe-npetual «ind«x- 
'•" ([iiisite tonnents? And would nny one think hiftiself fatiiy cleilt 
** with that was i5o used?" llca^ionablentiss of Christianity, trol. ii« 
^. S08. 

had 
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had the benfefit of thepaEE gi^t, had hot hcj to tvhom it 
was given, and fi'om viiiom they were descended, foifeited 
k before they came into Being*. What Physical con- 
tas^ion they contracted at their birth, either of body dr of 
mkid; is of little use to enquire ; since, liowever Man 
CMme by his Malady, his cure is one and the same. 

So good rcasdh had St. Paul not to think lie impeached 
the Justice of God, v»hen he said, that Death rcig?ied 
from Adam to Moses, even over those who Iiad not 
siNXED AFTER THE SIMILITUDE (jf Adum's tramgres- 
«wwt, i. e. over those who died before they came to the 
knawledge of good and evil. Now, as the death, here 
mentioned, could be only Physical, tliough total; tlie 
death spoken of, in the same sentence, as denounced on 
the jr€St of mankind, who liad sinned after the similitude 
of Adams ti^ansgrcssion, must, consequently, be Physical , 
likewise. 

Thus both infants and adults fallinjy under thfe very 
letter of the sentence denounced on Adam, we see how 
God's justice is nmde apparent. 

Another important truth emerges from this account of 
the Fall, viz. that this part of the Mosaic History is 
NO ALLEGORY, as hath bccu commonly imagined. The 
root. of which conceit, as indeed of many other extrava- 
gabcies that have deformed the rational siti)plicity of the 
Xjhnstian Fakh, hath been the confounding the distinct 
and different sanctions of natural and rex^ealed Reliirion 
with one another. For Divines: as we said, havino: mis- 
takai these sanctions to be the same, namely Immor- 
iTALiTY,' they M'ere led to conclude, though against 
the express words of the text, that Adam's transgression 
.was a breach of some precept of the Moral Law, 
and, consequently, tliat thie account which represented 
it as the violation of a positive Command, was an 
AllbgorY : and being once got upon this fairy-grouod, 
every man had it in liis power- to pursue, as he liked, 
"tlie favourite Vision^ which he himself had raised from 
an ' AUegory left unexplained by the sacred Writer. 
J^Tumbefrless have been these monsters of tlie Imagina- 

*• See what is said concerning the difference between the forfeiture 
of. natural and adventitious Rights. Div. Leg. B. v. § 5. 
f I^oip. y. 14. See also note [Dj at the end of this Book. 
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tion. But a late Allegorist of the history of the Fall halit 
so discredited the trade, by bis absurd aiid abominable 
liincics, fit only to l)elold by himself*, that wel^ it not 
for the account which both believers and unbdievefs find 
\\\ kills cortimodioiis method of evading difflficultie^y wc^ 
might hope at length to get free of the dishonour of 
Ivavinji so \ovf^ abused' a rational mode of information. 

We have slvewn v\ bat tlie last hdkxhig Writer hath 
invented, to render the abuse odious ; let us now see 
what the last tinb'diccwg ^Vriticr hath oflfered - to render 
the abuse ridiculous. He assures us, tiiat the Sciipture 
account of the Fali is a mere Allegory, in thtmak- 
ncr of the Eastern Fables, ^^P^^}P^S ^^^^ ^'^^^ ttm formed 
to a staie of hxrppimss atid perfect ifyn, which he enjoyed as 
(o7ig axH he continued innocent^ hut lost ayid forfeited it h§ 
foilmcirig his lusts andpassionSy in opposition to the rviltof 
his Creator ; and became miserable as soon as he became d 
xcilfkil andhabittial sinmr'^. 

Here we see tlie learned Doctor throws aside his usual 
reserve, and preaches up rank Deism without disguise; 
wliile he niakcs the fall from, and restoration ta, 
Mfe, as taught in the Old and New Testametit^ ta be no^ 
thini]^ n)ore than an Emblem of the frail Condition of Man, 
to whom God had given the Law of Nature for his 
ORsly guide. On tiiis principle he attacks Dr. Water- 
land's and Bishop Sherlock's explanations of the story of 
the Fall. JBut tlie force of his reasoning (as hath beeft 
the good fortune of most deistical Writers) springs riot 
fi om tlie truth of his o^vn notions, but fh)m the futility of 
his Adversary's. — " Pray tell us," (says tiie learned 
Doctor^ uilh that vivacity which he never restrained; 
wheo he had his Adversary at advantage,) "Wliat is k 
." we Christiaus are obliged to believe of it?^ [the story 
." of the FalLI Must we believe it to be all on-Allegori/f 
^* No. It is the allegorical interpretation that has dra^ 
*' all this clamour from me, of weakening the authority 
*' of Moses and favouring infidelity. Must- vi^ b^Bevfe 
" it to be all literal? No. We ai'e not allowed to ift> 
" that, since there is certainly much myste^^y in it. W^*' 
*^ then are we to do? ^Vhy we are to c<!msider itcas 

♦ See the Memoirs of the Life of Mr. W. Whiston, voli i. p. %'^\ • 
/ Dr. IVJiddlelou's Works, 4to. vol. ii. p. 131. and vol.iii. ft W* 

' ^ '' neither 
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" neither feet nor fable ; laeither literal nor allegorical; 
toi interpret OHe sentence Utcralli/j the next aUegori^ 
caUyi tiie third again titerallif; and 60 on to the 
end of the chapter; which, like the very Serf>ent 
it treats of, is all over spotted and speckled ; here •nith 
letter J there with mystery ; and sometimes, with a dash 
." of both*" :' • 

. Thi3, on a supposition (the truth of which, bojh the 
Deist and the Believer took for granted) that the Mosaic 
account of the fall was an allegory, liath its weight. 
But none at all, on the supposition, whose truth I hav^ 
endeavoured to evince, that the Mosaic account is. a 
ftisTOEY OF FACT, and not, as the learned Doctor pre- 
tends, A MERE ALLEGoay; interlarded, indeed, as the 
ancient Histories of greatest weight have always been, 
«vith strong figurative expressions, as well allegorical as 
metaphorical. In such a kind of composition, the best 
«?ules of interpretation not 4;mly justify the rational Crkiic 
in understanding some expressions literally y and others 
allegorically^ but necessarily require his observance ol tliis^ 
rwie. To do what the learned Doctor. requires of him — - 
To stick througlK)ut, either to the letter or they/^«r^ 
MTould betray much ignorance of Uie genius of jincient 
iiterature. When Adam is said to h^ve^ateu ^ofjor- 
Sudden fruity and Is^^ad to have committed Zolwredom^ 
Do- these phrases (used by tiie same Historian in his 
History of the Fall, arjd afterwards in the History oi tiie 
Jewish Defection) make one more an allegory than 
the ether ? Are oaot both narratives of ihoX^ figuratively 
adorned? tlie fir&t, to denote J dam's tramgrcssian of a 
pQsUive Oonimaud ; ajid ithex^tlier, to signify tlte dcftc^ion 
uftie Israetites into IdoLilry. - 

The. cold raillery, therefore, of our learned Doctor, 
Mobile he considers the Mosaic Account of tiie Fall, as 
.neither fact nor fable, either literal nor allegorical, but 
to 6e sornetiuies interpreted one way, so;niethines aiiOther'-^ 
xoigbt, for his credit, have been spared; as iniorniing 
us .of jiQthing^ but his inattention to, or ignorance oi; 
jJtamry . composition, as it was in its prlincval state; 
nearly formed, and still continuing to exist, aniongst Peon 
Jile uudiscipUned by arts and polished manners. 

.^ J5ce the Dvciui's Defence ^ his Letter to \NaX^\\aA^. 

5,3' T^^ 
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The truth is, our Critk iti his censure, and those learned 
Divines, in their defence, have equally confounded two 
distinct Species of Writing with one another ;. that is ta 
Bay, an Aljj:goiiy with a rciil IIistoH^ ornaulentcd 
with metaphorical and allegoric colouring. The Di* 
vines, to serve their occasions, did it,, either wittingly or 
inadvertently ; and the learned Doctor, to serve . bis^, 
either followed their examplb or imitated their practice. 
These Divines had observed, that preceding Comaieti" 
tators on the Bible had, occasionally, in the narrative 
part^^ jumped frorn the literal to the allegoric sense, ani 
fio baclaoard andfonvardto the end oft he Chapter , be* 
cause they found, that where the language was full of 
Jigurative terms, it was reasonable and necessary so to 
do. Their error was, in supposing they might do the 
same, in what they believed to be an Ai-legory. . On 
the other hand, our Doctor saw the absurdity of this prac- 
tice in an Allegory ; but his en'or was, in supposing it tQ 
be equally absurd to do the same in ^Jigm^ative narra? 
tiOnoffaet. 

And what occasioned the common mistake of both 
'parties was, their having (as we say) confounded, thes^ 
two specits of Composition with one another j whieb 
they would never have done, had they but conaidercd, 
that the end of an allecouy is to hide^ and the pur«^ 
pose of allegorical, that is figurative expressions, onl)^ 
to ornament. 

But, as the History of the Fall is, in Dr. Middleton'^ 
sense, a AiERE ALLKGORV, and as his Moral of tb^^ 
Fable tends to reduce ti-e whole Doctrine of the Gospel 
to MERE Dkism ; I shall now endeavour to shew, froi*^ 
tlie verjj genius of Antiquity ^ that his Moral is not 
the nature of those w^hich the most early times loved 
disguise under that cover. 

It is, in the learned Doctor's opinion, a mere a 
CORY, in the manner of the Eastern Fables^signifyipg^ th 
Man was formed to a state of happiness and perjectio 
which he enjoyed as long as he continued innocent; bint 
and forfoited it by following his lyMs and passions^a'^ 

$0 became miserable. 

» 

The truth of his idea, of its being a mere AijLEcroBtT, 
h^th been examined akcdd-^. 'fivsX \)Ck^^ Ss> \iQ\. \]bb^ -vb^^^ip 
J2 ^^ 
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9f bis idea : It is,, if you will believe ;iiin, w th^ ^^n- 
>rER OF THP Eastern Fabi-e^. 

' Ah observation "that betrays his ignprancc both of 
Eastern Fables and Eastern 7)i4ths. The Fables of the 
Ancients, wheth^ of tlic East or West, werp invented, £^ 
X have shewri elseviliere, for this end, and for no other, 
Aainely, to hide from the People, under that cover, such 
"Trutfis as were above the People's capacity to compre- 
hend:,- or wcihe judged inexpedient, for the sake of public 
^utility, that th6y should know. This Vdll, Jipwever, their 
}Vhe Mjen were able to penetrate ; and so could benefit 
Jhemselves of all the Trudi conveyed under it ; ^nd th? 
Public, 6f just so much as was judged expedient fi^ 
them to be made acquainted with. 

But w hat pretence is there to say, that ejtlier of these 
pauses of concealment had any place in the MoRAr., 
.which tlie Doctor is pleased to tell us is conveyjpd under 
the fable of the Fall. The Moral contains a Truth gf 
the utmost clearness, and most general use ; whose puli- 
lication could be of no possible disservice to Society, ^■ 
be abused by one single individual in it. 

On tlje .other hand, it^ instead of this mo|ial, of <r 

simple lapse f ram innocence to guilty we believe that Jesus 

and his Apostles have rightly interpreted the Mosaic. 

'-account of tlie Fall, where they iutbrm us of (hespg- 

■cific nature of the Joss wWch Adam sustained ^ardtiy ; 

. and if, from the nature and course of God's Di^pensa- 

' tions, we see the fitness of its remaining a Mystery for 

many ages, tliat Mystery which (the Apostle telk us) 

.was hid from ages and generations^ but was Qt kngili 

made 7nanife^ to the Saints * ; if this, I sgiy, were tlie 

<;ase, then, indeed, though the Doctor's Moral required 

none of tjiis Cover to bis mkre aileqory : yet such a 

Cover very well suited the History of Moses ; andjusti- 

^cd the interpretation of the Apostjes. 

Thus tlie POSITIVE CoaiMA^r), whajfeever it specifi- 
cally was, is contained in tlie words oi not eating oj the 
Frdit of the tree of good ami evil — tiie Temptkr, the 
", tviL JSeing, is shadowed under the Serpent-^ixnd liie 
" CONDEMN ATioN TO DEATH, by Adams rctum to his 
^6f§t state of AioETALiTv. 

5 4 \\si.N\^X^ 
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Having thus cleared the revealed Doctrine . of the 
Fail from the absurdity of this debtical interptetation; 
I now go on with my Subject. .' ' - 

Man, heivm^ fotieited the free gift of Immortality /U 
driven out of Paradise^ and returned back to the state 
and condition in which he was created, a Subject onlj 
of Natural Religion. With this difference; thati 
before his entrance into Paradise, he was altogether ig- 
norant of the extent of his finite duration : on his expul- 
sion from thence, he might learn, from the tcnns of his 
Sentence, that the execution of it, by death, was at no 
great distance. — In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread J tilt thou return U7ito the ground ; for out of it 
rvast thou taken : for dust thou art^ and unto dwt skalt 
thou return*. '/•'-"■''• 

But when we speak of the two Religions, natural "fAi 
revealed, we must distinguish (in our use of the tefrdi 
Revelation) between a System oi revealed Rdi^on, ' 
and an occasional Communication of the divine Will to* 
Man, for his conduct on particular points, or foiT-lns/ 
comfort in general, when the course of God's movdl ^^ 
vernment required that he should, frdm time to tiuie, banfe ' 
intimations given to him, more or less obscurely, -of tbe ' 
hidden purpose of Providence in his favour ; aAd - thi^ 
through various Dispensations, till, at the filial comple- 
tion of them, lije and immortality should be again brought 
to light and n^stored. These occasional Comniuriicatiol® ' 
be^an with that contained in the Sentence denounced qa 
the Serpent, or the evil ONEj-^that the seed of the WonUtft 
should bruise his head; and that he should bruise iti^ keel'\ : ' 
And ended witli thaj given by the mouth of Jalddb, that - 
the sceptm should not depart from Judah, nor u Lcrwg^'^] 
from betxveen his feet, until Shiloh should come^ i^. 
whom the gathering of the People should beX, 

What followed these occajsional Communications wa,^ 
that SECOND System of Revealed Religion, delivefred 
the Posterity of Abraham, by Moses, preparatory to 
THIRD and last, under the Reigiior rule of Shiloh, f^^ 
Jesus Christ, which took in and embraced the whpl^ 

Posterity of -^^(<7W. 

• • • ■ » 

* Gen. iii. 19, | Geu,uu 15. tGen-xlix. lo, . 
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Sathat, oi Revelations^ in the sense of revea led Sys* 
TE^rs-of Relioiox, there were but TimrE: the Jiretf 
pven to Adam when placed in Paradise ; the second, to 
therPofsterity-of Abraham, when going (under the ministry 
of ^Moses) to posaess the promised Land ; and the thirds 
prcpmlged tq all Mankind, by Jesus the Messiah. 

jfeoiorance, of this matter, made the Rabbins invent a 
fancitul System of Revealed Religion^ as given to the Sotim 
cf-l^oah^ under the name of the Seven Precepts. — So 
that it seemed proper just to hint at this distinction ; 
•which, for. want of attending to, hath been the occasion 
of tnuch error and mistake. 

-We have now seen Man under the two first States of 
G^d'i Moral Government, the natural and the revealed-^ 
and how,' by his misconduct in the second, he was returned 
ba|^.:again to the^rst ; in which he remained through- 
oi\jt: the long interval fi'om Adam to Moses ; when, by 
thjfr'^tiuie^ the natural Law was become so vitiated, 
and obscured, that all memory of the Lawgiver was lost 
and fprgotten. So that the knowledge of the one true 
Goci, 6n which all natural as well as revealed Religion 
isrfounded, was, of necessity, to be re.published to 
theworld, by Moses, when he entered on his Mission ; 
vjiQ not only rekindled its extinguished flame, but, by the ■ 
Dupensatiofi committed to his care, in which the Jirst 
Cause constantly and- immediately directs all things, ob- 
vii^ted the like misfortune for the future. 

- And as this Dispensation, called the Laav, being the 
prelude and preparation to the Gospel, whose Author 
Was the prombed Messiah, the Restorer of what was 
lost'in Adam, could4>e ionly made intelligible by the pre* 
viou». knowledge of- the cause and nature of that loss, 
therefore hath Moses studiously recorded tiiat previous 
Knowledge. 

. And here it will be proper to observe, that had Jesus 

y^een only a Mesisenger sent from heaven, with no other 

j^rpoee than to propagate a System of revealed Morals, 

Kx to republish the Law of Nature, we can see no reason 

wbjUFJ5 AND IMMORTALITY might not have been pro- 

mulged by Moses for the Sanction of the Law, as well as 

by Jesus Christ, who hath made it the peculiar Sanctien 

ot the' Go^el i and so both DocUlnes, tti^ oi Njaa truei 
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Ciod anfl of etcnial life, have come from Ileayea* to- 
g(. tiicr. 11 ic Soc I MAN s, aod they who deny a H£D£3xp- 
Tiox by the ^lloncment of a heal Sacrifice ou the 
Croniij would do well to recoasider this matter. £ut 
piore of it in a fitter place. 

lo proceed. liy tlie Penalty inflicted on Adam, lie 
(with all his Posterity) was again made «?/?r/tf / ; that is; 
l>ecaine kxtinct, at tlie natural dissolution of the uxiioa 
betvvc^en Soul and liody. 

Uut that distribution of reward and punishment, which 
Ciod, under every mode of his Moi'al Government, makes^ 
with supreme justice, either licie iu this wodd, or hsxQr 
after in another, was (when tlie sentence of Death was 
denounced on Man's transgression) at first made here io 
tiiis world, so long as he continued to be favoured will) 
the administration of au equai or extraordinary Provi- 
dence. Which, as we learn from the Mosaic History, 
continued from the Tall down to tlie time when Poly- 
theism umversally prevailed. For, when the World, b^ 
reason of tJic Vices and Corruptions of itis Inhabitauts, 
did not like to retain God in their kuQ'wlcdgCi but changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God, into an Image noik 
like to corruptible Mmi^^ tliat iirst diapensatiou of Pro- 
wleuce was uitlidrawn. 

Yet, as 600U as God had sdected a chosen Race, and 
had separated it from the rest of Alankind^ to place his 
name th^rc^ wc sec with iastonishment this Cfjual Prm- 
dmce revive in Judea ; for Man was still under tlic CV^ 
or doom of death, Aod this existed, till repeated Idola- 

. tries, the criuic which 6rst caused the equal Provideace 
to be withdrawn from the Nations at large, did at length 
deprive the chosen People^ likewise, of tLcir si^areoftuis 
blessing. 

And, by such time as they had invariably returned 
from their Apostasy to the pi>re worship .of die Gad (f 
their Put hers, the Course, of God's moral goverameDt 
re<]nirrd, that tl^e nature and genius of the Gospel (tb^ 
lieiigion whtcii con)plct€d all tlie £[>regGing, and which, 

.bv tlic recovery of what was lost in Adam, made an equtif 
P} ovidenre no longer ne<*cssary) was gradually revealed 

.unto them. i.ius, as we say. suinrrscded tb^ use, aod 
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prevented tlie return, of that equal Providence ; which^ 
otherwise,- ou their adlierence to the God of Israel, an^ 
per3everarice in his worship, . they might nature liy havf 
expected. Nay, the full conviction oi their rocent loss, 
joined to the. scattered lights in the later Propliets^ 
together with other. Ics6 legitiaiate iielps, enabled tbem 
to gather and arrange tlieir ideas in favour oi a. future 
6TAt£; as hathi been shewn at large in the foregoing 
Books. 

. Theise lights J)iv\v\Q Providence, in its course, did 
indulge to Uiem, till the Sun of Rigltteou^itss arose, Igsj 
the Audden splendour of his appearance should tojtalij 
dai^zle this blinded and devoted people ; who, thus iur 
dulgcntly prepared and made fit to receive the Gospd^ 
^re, by their rejection of it, rendered totally without 
excuse. 

These observations, tlie Reader sees, add further 
evidence to tlie 1 ruths advanced in the former liook% 
concerning this e.vtraqrdinary Provipencje. 

. The course of my Argument, in tliose Books, led me 
to deduce an equal administration of Providence in th^ 
^wish State, from the Nature of its Theocracy. jMj 
Subject here leads ine to shew, from the general o&l)Ek 
iof God s Moral Government, that this equal Providence 
^'as administered in the world at large, while it retained 
the memory of the tiue God ; and was again administered 
in the Lmid of Judea, when, by the Mission of Moses^ 
the true God had there rogauied his rights. 

All this, . when carefully considered, will, amongst a 
vareity of other reasoning, be one incontestible proeif • 
of the truth of Revealiod Religto\\ Here, in the 
Mosaic, we find it. so contrived, by divine Skill, thattte 
.peculiar Nature of tliat Economy, under a Theocracv:^ 
should icoincide with, and concur to support, that very 
dispensation of Providence wliich naturally arose from 
the punishment of the Fall. This also will add strength 
and light to all my former reasoninc;, for the extension 
oiihk.extraordinafy Providence to Particulars. For 
now it is seen, tliat this dispensation was not merely 
■political and atte^dant on a Theocracy^ where civil con- 
siderations often overlook the care of individuals ; but it 
Was a generaJ dispensation, of Religion, ivomX\\^ ^ kia. \a 
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the time when idolatry ovei^ran the Worid : and was agaia 
administered when and where the knowledge and worship 
of the true God was restored, 

*' It is tiiie (may an objector reply), that X\m differed 
administration of ^ Providence, between the faitb&l fol- 
lowers of the true God, and the careless apostates from 
his worship, did preserv'e the dignity due to God's Moral 
Government; yet still this difference appears to beM 
great,, that it looks like an impeachment of the divine 
Attributes, to confine this benefit to such only, mho liked 
to retain God in their knowledge, while the rest of Man? 
kind were left and abandoned to the evils <x>nsequeiit 
on an irregular and unequal administration of Provi* 
^nce»^ 

This objection would have weight, if those who were 
included under the Sentence passed on Adam should ha 
irremissibly doomed to tlie short existence of this mortal 
fife -But a secret reprieve (kept Md, indeed, frwn tba 
early world) passed along with the Sentence ofCondmr 
wxtitm. So tliat they who never received their dueio 
#Am^ World, wmild still be kept in existence ^till they hai 
received it in xhenecvt: such being, in no other senses 
SufFerera by the aduiinistration of an unequal Providence^ 
tiian in being ignorant of the reparation which attended 
thera^ For we lea^n, from sacred Writ (what the prii*" 
ciples of natural Reason do not impeach) that theDEATiji 
cf Christ htid a retrospect from, the fall of Adam; 
and that Redemptio.v \\as, from the first, amongst 
Ihe principal Ingredients in God's ]\Ioral Govemnaeot 
^ Man. 

New, if die goodness o( God thus provided for bumaa 
redemption^ that goodness, joined to his justice^ would 
stake the redemption a i extensive as the forteiture. But, 
V) case a retrospect dsd not take place, it would not be 
thus e?itcnsive. ]VIwe words would only obscure a tiirth^ 
which tiie sacred text hatli rendered so plain and dear. 

Ye rvere redeemed (says St. Petei ) mth the pncioHf 
hleod fif Christy foreoudaiked from the foundatkm 
^f the ff'orld, but was manifest in these last times Jor 
tfOH^. St. John explains, from tlie words of Jesus himr 
5eli^ \vhsA is to be understood by his wm^ Jbreordmaed^ 
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tk. That it was receiving the gloiy which accompanies 
the entrance on an high office— -^^wrf naiv, O Fathar^ 
©LOiiiFr mCj tcith the gloriT uhich I had with tJics 
before the fVoHd was. I have manifested thy nanie 
unto the men which thou g(vceet me out of the JVorld^. 

St. Peter, in the words abave, distinguisheth between 
the advetit of our Redeemer, and the eljicacy of his deati), 
in teaching us, that, though his manifestation was 
late, yet the virtue of his foreordained Redemption 
operated fiom the most early times. For it \\x)uld b^ 
tidfling to speak of ^ pre-ordbiatioii, which was not to lie 
understood of a prc-ojyeration ; since those to \^ bom tlie 
Apostle wrote well understood, from the Attributes of 
the Godhead, that all things that were^ had been //rt'* 
Oiyiainedy in the simple sense of tlie word. The other 
8B«se, of a pre-operatmij St. John more forcibly ex- 
pressesy by the Lamb ^i.a\^ from the foundation oftbt 
IVorUi. 

Bat if the course of Gods various Dispensations 
required, that this Jet of' grace, tlie REDKHPT^oitf^ 
should he kept hid for Ages, Bnd never fully revealed 
^-^cAdve^it of his Son, it could not be otlierwise, tiuui 
that, in the intermediate Dispe^isations, Mankiad must 
h6 still represented as suffering under the forfeiture of 
Adam ; in Scripture language called, lying undej' the 
curse: Nor had such of Adam's Postcritv anv cjiuse 
to complain' that the Redemption was kept hid koiu 
them, since k was eui Act of Grace,, and not of Debt, 
#f whidi they would finally, and in due Ume, have tlie 
benefit, in the interim, as hath been shewn above, il)& 
moral government ©f God, revealed to us in ScripCure; 
iva& administered to them in sucli a manner^ as^ sooner 
•F later, to proclaim its perfect equity. 

CHAP. IL 

IN this manner did the fu£e gift of immortality 
-beeome forfeit, by JMan's violating tlie condition on 
vhicbit was bestowed. For a gift is not the less^£c 
^ hftving a condition annexed unto it : tlie quality of a 

'i ft John xvii. 5, 6. 

'"'■ 4^ -ReVr xHi 8. See also note [£] at the end of this jBopk* 
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free gift not arising from its being without concStiofi^ bdt 
from its beiiirr without a c/mm of r'l^ht. 

It is true, that a Conditio)}^ annexed to a ciahn of rights 
is of a different nature from that which the Governor of 
the world hath seen lit t > annex to ^ free f^ift r ibe first 
ari«eth out of the setth.d constitution of tilings ; the 
second depends on arhitrary will and j)leasure. Thus 
KORAL ViuTri: was the (vruiition of that favour and 
protection which the Great urCy ^fcn, cJahjs from his 
Maker; but the oi^sr.iiVAVcr: of a positive Com- 
mand was the comliihn oi' the free gjji of mmortaliii/. 

Again, tlve L(nr of XcUure informs us, that the Co//* 
ditif:?:^ whicli accompanies a clahn, is, when unp>erformed, 
still capable of rocovering its cfticary : the same Lm 
likewise directs us to the rtiains. namely Repkxtaxce. 
Sut the violated Condition, annexed to ^Jreegifiy is flat 
t'lKS recoverable. 

The reason of this difference is apparent. Gods 
Creatures have a claim to his favour and pnotection, 
wliencver, and as often as, the breach of tlxj CorJkita 
■fe repaired by sincere rcpe^itancc ; because the relation 
trtwcen the'Creator and Creature makes die clam iodis- 
«()lvablc. Bat immortality hding ^ free gift y \\\ifh 
gift tXmXrelation doth not naturt«ily infer; when the con*? 
tiition, on which it was bestowed, is broken, the benefit 
is irrecoverably taken back. The consequence of whid 
4&, tliat \i (lod, in his infinite goodness, shall be pleased 
lo restore again that free gift, he may do it by what 
weans he sees fit, as not beini^ confined to t/iat which hi^ 
f>\vn establishment hath prescribed, tor the recowry of 
hh favour and protection simplj\ 

The means, therefore, of regaining the /J*ee gift ef 
mmcrtiiruii, \\hcn God had graciously decreed that 
it should be regained, can be only known by Uevela- 

Another specific difterence between the Conditions 
annexed to a grace, and to a clahiiy is this, that as the 
condition of the former is the observance of an arbitral^ 
'Commaml, this Command may not l)e the same (thou^ 
Btill arbitrary, as aimexed to vl free gift) when that grace 
•is restored, with what it was in the frst doPMtion. It.was 
not the same ; . as we shall sec when we come to speak of 

the 
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he coTtdkion t>f lift and irkini^HaUtTf Bgain irMj^fft do 
%gkf. Where we shall^ at tlic same lime, be enabled to 
see OoA\ gracious purpose in the Change. 

Btjt hierelet us always keep m mind (whicli not to 4o 
rrfH occasion much confusioti in Ijaodh'ng \ht subject . 
of R E D E M p T I o \ ), that tlie me a n s of recoveri &g a -benefit 
lost, and the c(>NfeiTroN annexed to tlwt benefit, when 
rwovercd, «re two very distinct and dittbi^nt things. 
Both of w-hich, viz. of tte meaks end the co^jDirroK, 
i«ie -shrfl speak to in tfidr Order. 

Andlftrst of the mi:ax« ; and to Whom intru^od.' 

Tlie 3iEA;Nrs employed in rtiis great M'ork, tl^ Re- 
BEMf troy ov ]\f ANKiND, femnati i^eason alone Was sn^ 
«ufiiciait to disco\^'. 

It may, indjeed, be collected fiom the Prtira^^es is^i 
JN^afurcd ftetigian (as we have fnoft? than once (observed, 
and cannot do it too often) that God, on thb sincere 
repentance of Oflfenders, will receive tliem again into 
Favour, and render them capable of tliosc re^vards' na- 
tumUy attendant on right bclraviour. Rut th^ case 
before us is very different. The benefit lost by Adam s 
transgression Mas a free gift, a nmtter of gi-ace. Our 
restoration, Aerefore, to IhEft bciiefit must needs be of 
p'ace lifcfftvise ; consequently, the vieans resided in the 
hidden counsels of the Bestwver, and so not to be found 
in thfc prownriged Digest of N^itaral Laxv. 

He might have restored us, and certainly wotAd, had 
he seen it best, on the common terms on which Natural 
lieU<!:io}i assureth us he will receive returniiis; Sinners to 
his favour : or he might, with eqvnvl justice, in perfecting 
tSie great ^Tt'brk of Redemption, require more ; namely, a 
MEf)tATi05C, enforced bv some kind >of Satisfaction^. 
Bat -v^4iat his good pleasure was herein, it was impossible 
for human Reason to discover ; whatever fitness that 
Kfiason may perceive in these means, when revealed. 

Indeed, had it been decent for falling Man, aided dfily 
fcy Ihe glrimmering light of that indefinite promise, that he 
sliould some time or other be re^lored to his lost in- 
teritance; had it been decent, I say, to indulge his con- 
jectures coneerning the Counsels of tlie Most High, he 
^vould have been apt to think that a Mediatoh might 
l^ employed amongst the moim used in this M^t4fration\ 
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mice he is able to see the same fitness of such an inter- 
position in matters of grace^ as of repentance alom in 
matters of right. Mediation implying a confessioo, 
that the thing requested is merely of graces to the 
obtaining of which, Man doth no further co-operate than 
hy his hopes and wishes. 

How reasonable such a conclusion would have been 
we find by this, tlmt the very ukans, liere supposed, 
have been» as wc iiave said, in Jact^ used, and accepted 
by tlie God of our Salvation. — For there is one (jod^ 
(says St. Paul) and otie Mediator between God and 
. Jifow, the Man Jems Christ *. — Jesus (says the Author 
of the Epistle to tiie Hebrews) is the Mediator of 
abetter Cottnanty nhich was established upon better 
promises ji, . 

The modesty of Reason finds its account in Conclusions 
thus confirmed ; and the Truth of Scripture receives 
light and. strength from Conclusions thus made* 

. We are now to consider of the Person of this Mediator, 
and then enquire into the manner in which he discharged 
his Mediation. 

The eternal Son of God, Jesus, the Messiati^ was the 
Person appointed to this OflSceJ. The timeofhis 
appearance was foretold by the Jewish Prophets: and 
the nearer they lived to that time, the clej^^-er and fuller 
were theii' intimations concerning the Character and 
Fortunes of hin)^ who was sent to bebeem Israel^ 
and to bring again to light tliat life and inmuniflliiy 
which w as lost by the transgression of Adam. 

The manner in which he w as to discbarge his Mepu- 
TiON, is our next enquiry : Whetlier he did it simply 
by INTERCEDING for the remission of thjB Forfeiture; or 
whether by satisfying, at the same time, for the Debt? 
is the Question. Now^ as it rested in God's good ' 

£leasure» which of these he would accept we must agaio 
ave recourse to Scripture for information: whibre we 
find, that the intercession was by way of Sati$factJ0K 
for the Debt. 

This Satisfaction is called in Scripture, REDEMFrsoir; 
a term taken from civil transactions amongst Meii» wb^ 

* iTim.ii, 5. f Hcb. viii.6. 

. I Set note [1} at the €Dd of this Book. 

the 
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the tilings or persons redeemed wett paid for, with a pfice* 
Hence St Pdul, speaking of our Redemption from the 
forfeiture of Adam, expresseth it by this Periphrasis, Ya 
are bwgfit with a price *. 

Tbe price paid was the death, of the Son of God. 
Christ died for the ungodly f , says he, * And again, 
'Christ died for our «S;z^J — he died for all\ — to obtain 
salvation^ vur Lord Jesus Christ died for tis\\. Oti this. 
accobnt, and in allusion to the like transactions aniongst 
MeBtf the Redkeijwr is called the Loaii of those whom 
h^^redeemed-r-For to this end (says he) Christ both died, 
and rose and revived/that he might be the Lord both of 

• tjte dead and living ** . 

And flow let us proceed to tlie nature of that death, 
which had the eflScacy of Redemption. 

1. First, it must be VOLUNTARY — Hereby we. perceive 
'• the love ofGod^ because he laid down his^ I'fefor us ') ^l ,. 
says St. John.—/ lay d&zvn my life for the Sheep, (saitii 
Jesus himself) fw man taketh it from me, but I lay it 
^ dffwn of myself I have power to lay it down ; and I have . 
power to take it again. This Commandment have I 
received of my Father X %* Here he represents the laying 
* ' dfftvnhis life as ^porter bestowed, in consequence of a 
Command received. And this will lead us to consider 
i'2'-'vThe gecond requisite oi a voluntary death effica-. 
ciQJJS of redemption ; which is, that it must be offered 

• '\}T^ inconsequence of pre-ordained acceptance, called, in 
' ■ tbe text, a Command. And what is a religious offering 

up to God, but a Sacrifice ? 
' - lir this sense (lihe proper sense of the word,) the holy 
^ 'Sbriptufes expressly call the deatli of Christ a Sacrifice, 

SCJ^Peul speaking (as is his wont) in the Language of tlie 
/^iiHKv^^,:flays,-^---C&m^ our Passover is sACRiriCED^r 

«cj^. I'CbV. vh 20. + Rom. V. 5. X i Cor. xv. 3, 

^ Va*Cor. V. 14, II i Thcss. v. 9, 10. ** Rom. xiv. 9, 

* tT VJ*^K»^"« 1^* tt Johnx. 15 — 18. 
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this I answer, the language of. the law may extend to names without 
extending to things. It plainly does so/bieW." T^t^v^uTA Jassoxcf 
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«/.y*. The Writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who* 
rarely speaks aay otlier Lamguagc, says — Christ needcth 
not daUij^ as those high Priests^ to cffev up S^acbifice, 
first for his orcn sins, and then for the Peoples ; for thip 
he did once xclren he offered up hi^iself*!*. Agaii>— 
Christ hath appeared t-o put away sin^ by the Sacrific£ 
OF u ni s E L f .|\ And again — He was' once o fbe&kd to* 
bear tfte sins of many \ . 

Bat the virtue of ejLpiatory Sacrifiixs consisted irt 
procuring ATONXMENXr by some sortof satisfaction. 
And thus tlie e)q)iatory Sacrifice of Christ oa^ the Gross^ 
oi>erated* for our Redemption. 

One could hardly have thought it possible, that anjf 
Man^ who had read the Gospels, with their best« Inter- 
preters, the Authors, of the Epistles, should ever have- 
entertained a doubt^ Whether the death of Chrisx 
WAS A REAH Sacrifice ?. 

IJut mistaken notions, concerning the origin ani 
fiature of this sacred Rite, have so obscured, the Ratio- 
naieoi it, that the Soctnians, who boast to have inter- 
preted Scripture on the severest and justesfc Laws of 
Logic and Criticism, have, in this instance, as well as 
in many others, deviated more from these Laws than tlie; 
inof^t licentious of tlie Allegorists, or the wildest of the 
Spiritfializers. Here, in their care to avoid an imaginary 
absurdity, they have fallen into a real one, and of tbe^ 
grossest kind, while they consider the death of Christ as. 
nothing more than the Seal of hi-s Mission. For, 
were tliis all, so bloody an Impression might have heexh 
well spared ; since the proper Seal of his- Mission, or the 
evidence of his being Sent, were Miracj.es performed' 
and Pkophegies fultiHed* His Dving, if it v.'ei'e only 
in supj)prt of what he taught, could be nothing more thaUr 
the seal of his Integrity. 

But ignorance of the Origin and Nature or 
Sacuifice hath misled these oux Rationalists into the 
gross and semi-pagan errors concerning the Rite itsselii^ 

AxA 

is language peculiar totfce J^aai; the word Saciufice, though the 
longunj^je of the Law, is not peculiar to it,biii in ase tbixwghoat the'* 
whole religious World to denote a Uite, comixlon, at that time, to all* 

* I Cor. V. 7. t Hcb. Vii, n- V li«3a;\iu<i6; \ Hcb. ix, 2B^ 
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Arid therefore it will be expedient to give (though it 
rnay prove a work of some length and labour) an enlarged 
History of this whole matter. 

As Sacrifice is almost coeval with the human Race> 
Its riature and supposed effects depend on the knowledge 
of its Original; which is only to be found in the notions, 
habits, and customs of the first mortals. 

The Principle advanced in the fourth Section of the 
fourth Book of this work, together with the reasoning on 
that Principle concerning the ancient mode of con- 
verse BY Action in aid of words, will lead us (so 
prolific is that Principle, in laying open the most secret 
treasures of Antiquity) to the true rationale of this widely 
extended, and as widely mistaken, Rite of Sacrifice. This 
will shew, how the common sentiments of our Nature 
would draw the first Men into this mode of worship, 
whether the Sacrifice was Eucharistical; Pro- 
pitiatory, or Expiatory. Under one or other of 
these Classes; I suppose, all sorts of Sacrifice may be 
reasonably comprised. Though the Egyptians, we are 
told, extended the number to six hundred sixty and six. 
But their Sacrifices, like their Kings, were wantonly 
multiplied at pleasure, in defiance of time^ and truth, to fit * 
the purpose of every fabling or designing Priest. For, the 
Sentiments %hich nature and reason excite in every pious 
breast towards the Author and Support of our Being, are 
simply these. Gratitude for good bestowed ; Applicatio7i 
to him for good sought or wanted ; and Repentance for, 
and deprecation of, Crimes committed, 

1. Gratitude gave birth to Eucharistical Sacrifice. 
And this duty was, in the most early time3, discharged 
in EXPRESSIVE Action; the least epuivocal of which 
was, the Ofierer's bringing the first fruits of Pasturage 
or Agriculture, to that sequestered place, where the 
Deity used to be more solemnly invoked, at the stated 
times of religious Worship ; and there, presenting them 
ill homage, with a demeanour which spoke to" this pur- 
pose — *' I do hereby acknowledge thee, O my God! 
'*. to be the Author and giver of all good : and do now, 
••'^with humble V gratitude, return my warmest thanks 
for thes6 thy blessings, particularly bestowed upon 
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Tilings, tbits devoted, heoainc, from tlimceforth^ 
paciod. And to prevent tiieir desecration^ thQ readiest 
wviy was to send tliem to the Table of the Pcie3ty or iQr 
consul He them in the tire of the Altar. 

3. The Pkopitiatorv SACHihiVKYfas preaftofyj to 
implore success to their labours, jnr order to procure and 
iiuprove to tlieir use these common* blessings ^ Fvovi-r 
deuce ; ainl deprecatory^ to avert the evils due to the 
past abuse of such hlessingsw Aud ki this species of 
Sacriiiee, likewise, the oblation was so contrived as to 
be an Action equally expressive of an invocatiou for tibe 
continuaiKe of God s favour -^ and for the ceuii^sioa q^ 
tl)e Offerer's transgressions:. ^ 

3. But it is tlie third Sort, tlie Expiatory Sacrifjcj:, 
whicl\ \r^ reason of the horrid, abuses it early underwent, 
hath obscured the w1k)1c tace of things : yettheliiciferou^ 
Principle, here applied,, to illustrate this whole matter, 
ihews t:xPiAT0Rir Sacuiuce to be, in itsnature^a* 
intelligible, and in practice a^ rational, as either of th& 
othcF two* Here, it^stead of presenting tlie first fruits^ 
of nariculture and pasturage, ia corn^ wine, oil and wool,; 
as in the eucharistieal^ or a portion of what was to be 
sown or otherwise^ propagated,, as in the propitiatory ^r 
some cho§en Animal, precious to the repenting Criminal^ 
who deprecates, or supposed to be Qbnoj^ious to the 
Deity, w ho is to be appeased, was offered up and slaii^ 
at tlie Altar, in an: Action, wlikh, in all languages, wheiv 
translated into words, speaks to this purpose, — " I con- 
" fess my tiansgressions at thy footstool,. O my God!; 
" and, with the deepest conti'ition, implore thy pardon;. 
" confessing that I deserve death for tliese my. offences/' 
—The latter part of the Confession was more forcibly 
expressed by the Action of striking the devoted animal, 
«tnd depriving it of life ; w hich, wh6n pmt iqto words, 
concluded in this manner — '^ And I owa that I myself 
" ileserve the death which I now inflict on this Animal/* 
. liut li^re it w ill be proper to observe, that as crimes' 
of a lighter complexion v^cre atoned for, as well as depre- 
cated in the propitiatoiy Sacryice\ so those of a deeper 
die could be only blotted out by the ejrpiatory. ^ttia 
frequently brought into both the slaughter, or at least, 
the consecration of a devoted animal, by an. action which 



*s^kedlikc m-eiich; hiii louder in the cTpiatory ; while, 
in all the three, the action of Sacrifce still expressed a 
i:easonable language. 

But this system of Sacrifice, so well supported by wheft 
i«« kndfW of plain and simple Nature, in its most early 
iihovemeilts, is further realized by xvhat Historians tell us 
i^^as pronounced by the liiouth of the Sacrificer himselif,; 
Hvho frequently explained his own action by the words 
ipvith which he accompanied it. 

We Icatn from Antiquity, that when friendly or ad- 
verse States had entered into an alliance for mutual de- 
fence, <xc ended a war on mutual conditions, the League 
'^was solemnized by the two parties with the additional 
Sanction of a Sacrifice, in its nature chiefly partaking 
of that species we call Propitiatory; to implore a blessing 
on the transaction. 

The Historian, Livy, hath recorded the Ceremonies ia 
tjse, in these Sorts of Sacrifice; where, speaking of a 
Treaty concluded between the lioirian and Alban People, 
i)n certain conditions mutually agreed upon, he tells us, 
that the Public person, on the part of llome, whom we 
inay call the King at ann,% and who was the sacrificing 
Priest, when about to strike the Victim, thus invocates 
their common God, in an address to the Alban People, 
and their chief Heralds — " Legibus deinde recitatis, Audi, 
** mqmt, Jupiter ; audi P^//cr patrate Populi Albani; 
^' audi tu Popuius Albanus; ut ilia palam prima pos- 
** trema ex illis Tabulis Cerave recitata sunt, sine do!o 
*^ malo, utique eahic hodie rectissimeintellectasunt, illis 
^' Legibus Popuius Uornanus prior non deficiet. Si prioi* 
^ derexit publico Consilio dolo malo, tu illo die, 
" Jupiter, Populum Romaxum sic ferito, ut ego 
" hunc porcum hic jfodie feriam tantoque ma- 
" Gis TEViVTO quant 7nngis potes pollt'sque: Idubiduvit^ 
^^ porcum saxo silive petxumt*'' 

Another Treaty conciuded between Hannibal and his 
, Army of multifarious Adventurers was, the same histo- 
rian tells us, sanctified in tlie like manner. Jiist before 
the battle of Trebia, the (Jeneral, encouraging his Fol- 
lowers, by all tiie usual excitements, to do their duty, con- 
dudes with a promise of the most magnificent spoils, as 

* Liv. 1. i. c, 24. 

T 3 ^^3^ 
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the I'eward of their valour. And then - offeriog: <»ie, lOf 
those propitiatoi'y Sacrifices for hims^f af)d bji^ a^y ; 
the better to induce tlie various nations, of which it -was 
composed} to confide in his word, and rest asaui^ of his 
good faith, he hold out a Lamb ready for the .Alf^r, and 
then proceeded in tlie following manner — " Eaque ut 
'^ rata scirent fore, Agnum laeva manu, dextra siliceui 
" retinens, SI falleuet, Jovem c^terosque pre^' 

" CATUS DilOS ITA SE MACTARENT QU.£MAJ>M0OUM 

" IPSE Agnu^i ma ct asset. Secundum precationem^ 
^* Caput pecuuis saxo elisii*.'' 

We see the reason, why in these religious Acts, when 
made the Sanction of good faith, in public and civil coa* 
vcntions, the expressive action should be further ascer- 
tained by Jl'ords. It was necessary, in an affair of public 
and !>;eneral importance, t® give the utmost precision to 
the Act, by removing from it all doubtful or equivocal 



meanmg. 



Again, it is further w^orth our notice, that, although 
THE SPEAKING BY ACTION had (as we have shewn) 
its original jn the defects and imperfections of early lan- 
guage ; yet, even v\ hen those impediments to fuller infor- 
mation were in a good measure removed, still, partly from 
habit and custom, but principally from some advantages 
which tliis mode of converse had above the otlier, of 
speech, it was (as has been observed elsewhere) longiept 
up amongst People of simpler manners, especially in the 
more solemn transactions of life; of which those relating 
to religion were the chief: by reason, that signijicatke 
actions make a stronger and more durable impression than 
words ; as the Eye is a more certain and steady convey- 
ance of intelligence than the Ear. 

On the wliole, the Reader now sees, that nothing could 
be more natural, intelligible, or rational, than tim mode 
oj religious JVorship, as here explained. 

Ignorance of all this, and inattention to the state and 
condition of ancient times, have divided BcUt^ers into 
two parties on tliis subject. 

One of them holds, that the origin of Sacrifices was \\s 
command from Heaven; the other, that it sprunc^ fro^i 
Superstition^ together uith many the like absurd practices. 

* Uv. lib, xxi. C.45. - 
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^he first cedl this religious Rite, Mysteri^^us: ieind so give 
to Heaven what, jd their opinioii, Meason disclaiiiis. As 
4oihe origin qfSacrificeSj .(says a learned Divine) k is 
extremely hard to conceive them to .be ^ human Imtitti-' 
4ion; BECAUSE we cannot give any tolet^able account (tf 
4ke UEAso^s of them *'^ A moreXhoin tolerablt^ even a 
.pisin and clear reason, the Reader sees is now given. 
But men are always disposed to find in themselves a 
-standard for the measure of all things- However, admit 
Sacrifice to be devoid of Reason ; must things, thus cir- 
t^umstanoed, needs come from Heaven ? As if nothing 
•bad ever altered -into Religion that was of the growth of 
Superstition ! Wiiat will be the consequence of thus aci- 
^ounting for what we do not, understand, but the dis^ 
.posing men to think, that every religious Rite, though 
palpably absurd, yet, if iancifully mysterious^ liad that 
<)riginal-? 

Atiofher » argument, which this more orthodox Party 
tirge for their Opinion, that Sacrifice must needs be 
^heavenly -derived, is, perhaps, something more plausible, 
•but equally inconclusive : It is the .very early use of 
'ilaa^i^e, which rises as high as the two Sons of Adam. 
And, indeed,^ur account of this significative action shews, 
-that we can conceive no time, after the Fall, too early for 
4ts introduction amongst men, under the guidance and 
government of jiotural Religion, as these two Brothel's 
-certainly were: Besides, tlve defects of language, while 
in its early rudiments, necessapily occasioned this mode 
of intercourse between Man and his Maker. Yet, not- 
withstanding, Primeeval use can never prove Sacrijice 
>to have arisen from aay other sourx^e than the liii;iit of 
fiatural reason. And if that be sufficient (as we liave 
^shewn it is), we must needs conclude that it arose fi'om 
ihence, when Scripture is silent concerninij any other 
source. Especially since we find that this Scrij)ture hath 
carefully recorded what God immediately, and not nature^ 
taught to Adam and his Family. Now, concerning 
Sacrijice, there is' not a single word which implies any 
^uch instruction. On tlie contrary, the manner in >vhieh 
^he story is told leads us to conclude, that the ilite was 
t^'st dictated by natural reason. — Abel was a keeper of 

. * Shuckford. 
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Mhnff but Cain 'nas a Tiller of the graumL jimd m 
procufM of iiiru: U iuimt to pm»^ that Cain bromghicftht 
Jfuil of ihi ffrauiid^ an ({fjcrui» unto the iMrd, And 
ytbd hi: broufthi of ihc JirMlling of hisjiock^.-r-Afid in 
VMfi:k.h% ijh iiMh (ftays the iiistorian) it cajae to 
vshh^ &c. wonlit, utiich (in ttic sequel) not only acquaint 
UH witii ttic; fir. St Sucriticers, but in these, here quoted, 
mln^n^iy iiitiiriaU*, tijat tlie Rite was of liuman origiml. 
WliiU', tliroii^^ltfiiit the whole narrative, we find op men- 
tion (it' (itiy prf scrilx (1 inode of Patriarchal Sacrifice, 
th<iiigli MoMtft i.H most minute in what concerns the pre* 
»(.'rjhc(l Suerifices oi' the Law. Doth not tliis shew, that 
thit first WHS a vohintiu'v, uncommanded Worsliip, where 
the 7fwd(' wfiH h*lt to tlie discretion of the Worshipper; 
inid lUr. hittiM' n prescribed Kite, where every circumstance, 
in ihr i*( Ichrntiun, was Ui he scrupulously observed? 

Nor is this HMisoninu to he evaded by the confessed 
lirevity of tlie sumid ilisloriun. Forbad the Original 
of Siirriliee been presml>al, and directly commanded by 
the Deity, Mos(\s could ni^ver liave omitted the express 
intuition of lluit cir(Munst»nre. The two capital Obser- 
vances in \\\v Jewish Uiluul werc the Sabbath and 
Sai'iumcks. ' To imprrss the liighest reverence and 
vtMunitiuu on tht* Sablhith^ tlie Historian is careful to re- 
<H)rd its ili\ uu* orii'inal in these words — Thus the Heavai$ 
4: Hi! (fir l\ar:U uwrc liniahaL inid all the Host of thenu 
And y'-ti Mc* sew nth dittu Hed emied his ll'ork^ xchich he 
k.:d ms:de: iUid be i;: siKU on the seventh day 
^ from (it! h:s nvr/k xetueh he h^id i*urde : and G od b l essed 
rMK sKVbNrn i>av, a\o sancmkiep it: because 
tfU*J in i(y he had rested nxm ail his irork\ xehkh God 
ere.::ed ^:f:d ruufe \\ Nou> who i\m suppose, that, had. 
SvcuibU'r ban or iiivuio Oiicu'.aU Moses would have 
Uv'iricvlovi to c^:iibSi<h this trutiu dt the time tluit be re- 
corvivxt tiio otbrr: >iuvV it wasot'tqiuil u<v\ and *:f equal 
i.K:;\>i(;sKv. \^itsi thv* oi;aa\ I siiouUl h^i^o saidof mucia 
\;k\vI;v^ , iv:^ v'^v Jv^'.::ry.r'.o!.!s Xrc'/v'/iVc-v cf the Lvw tiaJ 

IU'£ v':J-\ >-x IvrvtVUvV U> t:\' /■/ ',';:: ;C/V OlWdsli:\ but Like- 
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luse, namely, ignorance of Ihe nature of' Sacrifice, is 
TiOBgst those Believers, who hold, that although Sacri- 
ce became, at length, of divine right, yet, in its Origin, 
was but a capricious Ordinance of human invention ; 
OQceming which, no rational or philosophic account can 
e given ; yet, having spread wide, and struck its roots 
eep into the fat and lumpish Soil of Superstition, it was 
uflfered, by God, to occupy a place in the Mosaic Insti* 
uUon, in compliance with the prejudices of a pervei^se and 
)arbarous People, to whom many other extraneous Rites 
p^haps irrational, but certainly harmless) were indulged. 

And now, to go on with our History of Sacrifice. This 
mportant Rite, first dictated by natural reason, did not 
bng continue in its original integrity. 

Of all the customs- in use amongst Men, those re- 
specting Rel^ion are most liable to abuse. For the pas- 
sions of HOPE and fear become tlien most inordinate 
when the Mind is taken up and occupied in the offices of 
divine Worship. At this season, the sobriety of common 
sebse is often forced to give way to the extravagance of 
the ima^nation. And this more especially must have 
been the case in those early Ages, when undisciplined 
Reason was but just projecting how to curb the irregular 
sallies of Enthusiasm. 

Add to this, that Sacrifice being a Scenical Rite, 
it was principally fitted to strike the fancy; which de- 
lighting in paradox and Mystery, would riot in this en- 
chanted ground, till it had lost sight of the simple mean- 
ing of a plain expressive action, first conceived for u^e^ 
and continued out of necessity. 

Under this state of delusion, Eucharistical and pro^ 
pitiaton/' Sacrifices were soon imagined to receive their 
chief value from the costliness of the offering ; and 
Hecatombs were supposed more acceptable to Heaven, 
than purity of mind, adorned with gratitude, and humble 
reliance on the Deity. 

Amidst these disorders, Philosophers and Moralists 
^ight, from time to time, cry out, and ask, as they did, 
l^ut without being heard, 

" Dicite, Pontifices, in Sacro quid facit Aurum? 
. " Quin damus id Superis, de magna quod dare lance 
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•*' Non possit magni Mcssalae lippa propago : 

" Comppsitum jus, fasque animi sanctosque recessufe 

" Mentis, qt incoctum generoso pectus honesto? 

" Haeccedo, ut admoveamTemplis, etfarre litabo*."-^ 

The world went on its Train; and pomp of Sacrifice was 
every where preferred to the piety of the Offerer. 

But in expiatory Sacrifices, matters went still worse: 
For, in these, the passion of Fear being predominant, 
•strange enormities were soon superadded to the Allies of 
4l>e Worshippers. 

In these, the offering of the slain animal began, first 
iOf all, to be vainly considexed as a vicahtous atone- 
JMKNT for the x:rimes of the Sacrificer. 

Though, in the purity of the first institution of Sacri- 
ike, strHcing the devoted animal was an action naturally 
significative.; which (as we said,) when reduced to words^ 
contained no more than this humble and contrite recogni- 
tion — / cojifesSyO my God! t/iqt I.desa^e death Jor ny 
ii:an,sgressio7is. 

Modern Unbelievers, to get to t!hdr farvourite point, 
^'bich was to arraign the Mosaic Hitual for its vicariom 
atonements^ have been very large in exposing this abuse 
•jn the offices oi pagan or of natural Religion, corrupted. 
'*' Right reason (say they) disclaims all such atonements^; 
;^nd teaches, that to secure pardon for our offences against 
Xiod, no more is required than humble confession before 
4jbe throne of Grace, jcfincd to a sincere purpose of ?imend- 
jnent; so that all the Alosaic, as well as Pagan Sacrifices, 
which went on the idea x)f a vicarious atonement^ ,TOre 
merely human inventions of fraud or superstition. ''' 

But this charge against the Law is founded either i^ 
•ignorance or in ill faith. For though it may be true, that, 
iby the Law of Nature, all vicarious atonement by Sacri- 
^ce is superfluous and absurd; yet, by the Laze of 
Jlfoses, it was rendered just and rational ; for though this 
Laxa was founded, as all God's revelations are, on natural 
Jteligion, yet the Law, built thereupon, is conceived on 
\he Principle of a free gift, long since forfeited by tli« 
i)reach of the Condition on which it was bestowed. Tlijs 
Princijile, together with the loss, iiitimates the recovery* 

' . Pei:s. Sajtyr. IL ' , 
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^nd further, in the institution of the Rites of Sacrifice, 
I1^^ti:uct& us in the means employed for the recovery; 
tneans peculiar, and properly adapted, to tiie nature of a 
freegijL 

We have already given, and shall further explain and 
justify, tiiose means (namely, the vicarious atone- 
IIENT, in the Sacrifice ox the Cross, with its de- 
Mndencies), on the grounds of Natural Reason and 
l^eli^on. 

*"T6 free, therefore, the vicarious atonements^ in the 
Mosaic Sacrifices, from this Objection of our Philoso- 
phers, it will be sufficient to observe these two things : 

1. First, that the Mosaic Sacrifices were Types (and 
ty both the Dispensations of the Laiv and Gospel de- 
dared to te so) of the great vicarious Sacrifice of the 
Cross : So that the justification of their use depends on 
jieir Prototype ; whose conformity to right reason and 
equity will be shewn. 

2. But then, in the second place, as these Types had 
a MORAL IMPORT*, that is, bore a temporal sense like- 
wise, having a relation to the peculiar benefits- enjoyed 
under a Theocracy, and so, of consequence ' were not 
Types merely and solely of things to come, and to be 
transacted in another System, it will be necessary, in 
Order to their full justification against tile objections of our 
adversaries, to shew, that the peculiar benefits given by 
the Law were of the nature of a free gift, like that 
of iminortality^ which was first bestowed on, and soon 
after lost by Adam in Paradise^ and recovered by Jesus 
C>hrist in the Gospel, Between which two Dispensations 
the Law came in (as an intermediate Revelation), and 
the hem^^s peculiar to the Law (namely, extraordinary 
temporal blessings) were so far of the nature of the free 
GIFT of immortality (their prototype), as to make the 
iiEANS of reconciliation for the violated condition. atten- 
dant on such a Gift^ different from what is required for 
the transgressions which natural Religion condemns. 

Thus have we put a fair end to this formidable ob- 
jection, conceived in ignorance, and brought forth in 
iniquity.^ • 

* See these terms expluiaed in the 6th Book, p. 33, et seq. of this 
Volume. 

But 
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But this is not all, ITie sacred Voluibe, which con- 
lains tlie Principles whelreon vicarious atonements are 
justified, under the Mosaic Law, at the same time in- 
structs us, that, by the Law of Nature, a rtcarioia 
atonement by sacrifice is superstitious and absurd. , 

Moses, in pity of his People (whose idolatry, durii^ 
his short absence, had so incensed the God of Israel, as 
to make it apprehended, by their Leader, that they would 
be totally abandoned, if not instantly destroyed), trans- 
ported with the patriot passion, and misled by the Pria- 
ciples he had brought from Egypt, concerning vi carious 
Dt'.voTEMENTS, thus addrcsscs the Lord: — iTet now^ if 
thou zvilt^ for give their sins: and if not, blot me, Ipraii 
thee, out of thy Book which thou hast written. To this 
the God of Israel replies (but on the principles of his 
own prior Law, the Law of Nature; the RittuilA 
Laxv being already planned, indeed, but not given andrc- j| 
ceived), — ^* Whoever hath sinned against me, I 
Him will I blot out of my book"*'' As much as to say, L 

The Law of Nature allows not of vicarious atmm' 

ments ; but ordains, that the man who transgressed) 
^^ shall himself bear the punishment of his iniquity ; a tj 
^^ punishment which no man deserves for the faults of 
*^ another, unless he be partaker of the guilt, by joining 
'* in the transgression." 

But self-love, aided by superstition, made men seek for 
pardon of their own Sins in the sufferings of others. 
When God gave the Laze of Nature, he did not permit 
his Creatures to change the means he had ordained for 
pardon and reconciliation. But when he ordained ttc 
Mosaic Laxv, by which many benefits of mere grace, as 
well as others oi Debt, were bestowed, he might, for 
breaches in the condition annexed to those of nieregracc^ 
well and equitably make the terms of pardon different 
from those he had before established for breaches in the 
Condition annexed to those of Debt. 

Thus we see how Revelation triumphs; while every 
attack upon it produceth, in some new discoveiy of the 
amazing Wisdom in the various parts of the Dispensa- 
tion, some further evidence of its Truth and Divinil)'- 
We have shewn ^vith what superior sagacity, as well as 
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odulgence, many harmless practices of Gentilism wera 
[ilroduced into the Mosaic Ritual. But to manifest to 
be World what use divine Wisdom can make even of 
he worst rubbish of Paganism, vicarious Sacrifice* 
tmdemned by the Ltnv of Nature, as absurd and super-^ 
titious, it changed, when brought into the Mosaic Ritual^ 
behr very nature ; and, in that revealed System, made^ 
hem [>rovisionary and reasonable. 
. And now, again, to proceed. A deep-rooted Supers 
ttition is always spreading wide and more wide. Whei*^ 
nen, thus labouring under this evil, had (in order to ^ve 
bemselvea eleise) gone so far as to indulge the fancy of a 
vicarious Sacrijice^ it was natural for them, to tliink of 
mhancing so cheap aii atonement by the cost and rarity 
ttf the offering. And oppressed witihi their malady, they 
jiever rested till they had got to that which they conceived 
k) be the most precious of all, a human Sacrifice; 
Nirsr, to accumulate the merit of the service by bringing 
it still nearer home, the madness did not cease to I'age till 
it' terminated in Infanticide, or in offering up to their 
mm idols (instead of themselves) the Children c£ 
ieir bowels. We learn from Sanchoniathon^ in that in-- 
estimable fragment ot" Antiquity, translated by Philobib- 
b'lM, that what is here collected from the natural course 
ef tilings, is realized by fact. It teas custoinaiy in 
mcient tiines (says the fragment) i7i great avd public 
taloJiutieSy before things became inculpable, for Princes 
and Magistrates to offer up in sacrifice to the avengi/ng 
Denwns, . the dearest of their Offsping*. Under the 
fanatic fury of the high efikacy of this atonement, we ' 
jieed not wonder that the strongest instincts of Nature 
^uld be subdued, and even their very impressions effaced 
in thi^ horrid sacrifice, when we reflect that n>ere citil 
custom^ to avoid only a probable, nay, but a possible, hi 
convenience,, was, an those eaily times, of force enough ta 
Cmse^ even out of the best cultivated minds, the innato 
» kve ^' Paixnts for their Children, and to introduce a 
general practice oi exposing them, at their birth, to almost 

* Apud Euseb. Praep. Evang. l.iv. p. 158, — tdo? h tok «TaA«»&r?, U 
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inevitable (k*stniction. AVhat power then must this magic 
of cu.stoiii acquire, \ihen joined to dire Superstition^ 
under the liorror of ap|)roaching vengeance, to dis{)ose 
tlie Icrrified Supplicant to ofter up his own kind to a\^ 
it; nay, to make all sure, his own offspring, not only with 
indiflFcrcnce, but witli alacrity. 

Tliis scen)s to have been the true original of huitat 
Sacrh'ice*: An inlcrnal practice, which soon ovet" 
spread tlie World, barbarous and civil. For that love 
and FKAU of God, implanted in our Nature to improve 
and perfect Human rrv, do, when become degenerate 
by fanatic and servile passions, make as speedy a progress 
in dishonouring anrl debasing it 

From tliis III story of the origin, use, and abuse of 
Saciufice, thus delivered, on the principles of Naturt^ 
and Reason, and veriticd by Fact, I have deduced, mi,- 
with the fullest evidence, established the following truths,* 

1. First, That the mode of Religious Worship by 
Sacrifice, is in itself, a reasonable service. 

2. Secondly, That Sacrifice for sin was a fit atonement, 
and reasonably required in the Dispensations both of 

' natural and revealed Religion, as a proper means of 
reconciling sinful man to his offended Afaster. 

3. Thirdly, That this species of it, which is mostopea 
to objection, the vicarious Sacrifice, is founded in 
Rciison, when directed to the Mosaic and Christian 
Systems ; how abusive and absurd soever, when practised 
in tlie offices of Paganism. 

Nothing but this history of Sacrijice could lay open 
the way to these IViiths : And nothing but these Truths 
could let us into the true Svstcm of Gospel Redebip- 
Tiox. For till It was shewn that a vicarious atone- 
ment, a thing of the essence of this System, is consonant 
to our most rational ideas of the divine attributes; it 
niight be thought, by those who only saw the abuse, and 
were ignorant of the genuine use of vicarious atonement.. 
that our proving the death of Christ to be a real 
Sacrifice, was only adding one embarrass more in 
the road of llevclaticu, instead of removing (as was 
my intention) a great nuuiy that ignorance hath laid 
UC:0S» it. 

* See. note [G] at the end of this Book. 

But 
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.}.BUtlwing now obviated the Socin tan objectioiMJO 
bis apecies of Sacrifice, we may proceed without furtli^ 
mpediment to establish this capital Principle of tiie 
Dbristian FdthjTHE Sacrifice of Christ on tub 

E^HOSS FOR THE REDEMPTION OF MANKIND. 

1 . Which will be done, first of all, by shewing that th(i 
ireekms death upon the Cross was, for many ages, prc^ 
Sguredf and, in a scenical manner, foretold by the 
SACRIFICES OF THE Law ; and more particularly ancJ 
eircumstantially by those Sacrifices called piacular anc^ 

VICARIOUS. 

• 2. And secondly^ by shewing that tiiis Death was^ 
kept in perpetual memory under the Christian Dispensa- 
tfoUj by a sacred Rite, instituted by the Divine Victin^ 
himself, on his going to be ottered ; tliis Rite being (toi 
ipeak properly) nothing but, nor other than, a feast' 
UPON A Sacrifice. 

I. All Christian Churches, even the Socman, agree 
in this/ that the Sacrifices of the Jewish Law served, 
Qlmongst other uses, for Types of the death of Chi^ist^ 
(jocularly those Sacrifices called vicarious^ piacular^ 
and expiatory. Of which, some prefigured one part o£^ 
that tremendous transaction, and some another. — The ^ 
Hetim burnt without the Camp foretold his sufFerii;jg» 
vHthout the City — The blood sprinkled in the Sanctum 
3ancfo7^m by the High Pl-iest, on tlie day of expiation^ 
fmefigured our entrance into heaven, whither Christ pre-- 
pared the way for us by his blood— The sacrifice of tlie 
Paschal Lamb, which was both piacular B.nd eucharistical, 
proclaimed the innocence of our Redeemer, and the uni- 
versal benefit of his blood to Mankind. 

To set this matter in the clearest light — As to th^ 
ftiimple riteof SACRiFiCEythis was not peculiar to Judaism* 
It was in usCy as we have shewn, from the beginning. 
Nature dictated this Symbol to ail her Children i It being, 
twtiiing else than: a species of Worship, in action instead 
Swords ; so that sacrifice and religious worship wera 
coHrektive and coeval ideas.. The particular thing which 
Mbses indulged to his people, for the hardness of their 
iiartSj was that multifarious Rilualy of which,, indeed, 
S-t';iifice niakes-a capital part^ 
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AiDOiigsi the ,\ ai-MiOs 'causcs ot^bf^'JUvaaic Mahmi^ihe 

1. I:irht, iV iK'ce&sitv-of coiiipIyinQ'AvkltL'tbmrjbve- 
terai^' prciuiiices (Icus^t liable to idolatitMu^kAbape^-.vlBcli 
a long uGqcic iu I'^gypt hud mduced : amongst tJae ckief 
was their ttltachnicnt to Sackifjce ; a species •><didne 
worship, whicla, at this time, Tuadc almost thcwholdof 
lleligion in tlic Egyptian world. These pecrple - (as hath 
bo^ observed before) reckoning up six hafidinsd and 
sixty-six sorti of Av/rr//ic£?. .: •■ v-* 

2. A stK'ond cause of tlie Mosaic Ritual was tojdebar 
the people from lluih* too ready entrance to Idolatry, -by 
keeping tliem continually occupied in the perfonnanc&of 
tbcir sacred Kites to tlie God of Iskasx; whose v.-Am^, 
when l<ist in ail otha* places, was^ by theur sspakati^, 
to be preserved in the laudof Judea, till th^Jubmffif 
i'mic should come. . •,:/, ^ -.:♦. 

3. A third was to piieficure, by these Rites of Sa- 
crifice, the DKATU OF CuiiisT vpox T^E^Ci^osa: Bor 
the Atomic lidigicn being the Ibundation, g^ , acid p|e- 
paratory to, the Christian^ it was fit and.pE©pw:;$Oft*- 
nect these two parts of God's moral Disp^o^atieu, in 
such a manner that their mutual relation ^migljtK ifl a 
proper time, become evident to all men.. ::Fof iq two 
lleligions related to each other, as the MEAijftS an^j^ 
>:xi), the FOtNDATiox and the supEii^iraucti:^, 
nothing can be more confonnablc to our ideftSijof DWipe 
Wisdom, thau its coutrivinjx some ties which jnighi cato- 
bfish the knowledge, and perpetuate the mempi^^ 9^:^^ 
close relation, without immaturely explaioiiig the parti- 
culars of it. Now uhat can be conceived more efiectivl 
for this purpose than to make the Rites of thep/iu Re- 
ligion Typical, that is, declarative and expressive pf 
tlie "[encral }wture of the /.»/// tr. . ... - 

These various usesof SACiuViCEin the Mosaic Rjtual 
cannot but raise our admiration of the diving Wl;sd^ 
whiclr hnth. so contrived, that tlie very ^rorship:4o4ul^ 
to the IsLtu'lites, in compassion to their, childish- pUg- 
judices,- >ihould not only prevejit the abus(^the'iiat4Djl 
f ftcct of those prejudices wbic^ Jed to idolatry^ bu^,<i^ 
thesan»e t:uK\ shui Ul e^tabtfsh and proclidm, by means 
^ of tfK^ir Typical repres^jntatibus, a[ strong andla$lii)g 
U conae^ioii 
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connerioQ between the two Religions. Representations 
90 apposite to this end aod purpose, that all the sects and 
parties, in Christianity, how widely soever they diSer 
anuMig^ themselves in other matters, agree in ihis^ that 
the sacrifices of the Law, besides the other uses in the 
Mosaic institution, are typical of the death of 
Christ *, So far, we say, all the Christian Churches, 
even the Socinian, agree with us. • In this, they differ; 
they pretend, that though the Jewish Sacrifices prefigured 
the death of Christ,; as Types of it, yet it does not follow 
that his death was a real Sacrifice^ like the Jewish. . On 
the contrary, we affirm, that this alone is sufficient to 
shew, that if the Type was a real Sacrifice^ the Antitype 
must be so likewise. For (to enter a little more particu- 
larly into this mode of representation) a Type differs 
firoiD a Sympol in this, that the Type represents some- 
tliing /k/e/re ; ttie Symbol^ sometim^ past or present,-^ 
The commanded Sacrifice of Isaac was given for a Type ; 
the Sacrifices of the Lazv were Types. The Images of 
the Cherubims over tlie Propitiatory were Symbols; the 
bread and wine in the last Supper were Symbols, 
. So for they agree in their gentis, that they are equally 
aEPBESENTATioNs; butiu thcir specieSy they differ widely. 

It is not required that the Symbol should partake of 
the nature of the thing represented : the Cherubims 
shadowed out the celerity of Angels, but not by any phy- 
sical celarity of their own ; the bread and wine shadowed 
out the body and blopd of Christ, but not by ai^ change 
m die Elements. 

But Types being, on the contrary, representations of 
things futurcj and so partaking of d}8 nature q{ Prophecy y 
9rere to convey information concerning the nature of the 
Antitypes, or of the things represented ; which they could 
not do, but by the exhibition of their own* nature. 

Hence we collect, that the command to offer Isaac^ 
hdbg the command to , offer a real Sacrifice, the death 
ud. sufierings of Christ thereby represented, was a real 
SitcrijScc. And the piacular and vicarious Sacrifices of 
thb-^LATT being real Sacrifices^ the Death on the Cross 
«w a rwl Sacrifice likewise. 



^ Sef iri^bath been 9aid of the logical and natural propriety of 
Tjfp^ fi0dt3omdiny senses, Book vi .§ 6. 
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Were tills otlicrwiBe, the Ti/pe^ a& a Type^ would con- 
tain more thmi was contained in the Antitype. An» ab- 
surdity, which makes the Shadow convey more than the 
StiU'taficc; when, by its very nature, it should convey 
less. On this Truth, tlic reasoning in tl)e Epistle to the' 
Hebrews is founded — " Christ, (says the Apostolic 
*' AVriter) was once off^ered to bear the sins of many. 
'' For the Laxv having the Shadow of good things to 
*' come, and not the very image of the things, can 
*^ never wkli \\\a>Q Sacrifices^ which they offered, year by 
" year, continually, make the comers thereunto pei-fcct: 
*^ for thei> would they not have ceased to be offered * " 

The Jewish SacPifices are here called Shadows, not 
in an absolute, but in a comparative sense. The Typ 
is inferior to the Jnlltypc^ just as, in visible things, a 
natural s/iadow h to an artificial image. For the Ti^piml 
Sacrifices of the LaWj having, besides their property pf 
7'9/>e^, a MORAL Import, (and not like the Typical Sa- 
crifice commanded to be offered by Abraham, a mre 
shadow mthout any moral import) are called ShddfricSr 
not Jn opposition to realities ^for having a morat import, 
they are realities) ; but called ShadozcSy only in coinpa- 
rison to the vast disparity betv^^een the virtues .of tte 
Types and the ylntitype, thus explained and enforced by 
the same inspired Writer — " For if the blood of bulls 

and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer, sprinkling tbt* 

uncleauy sanctificth to the purifying of the fleshy \\W 
" MUCH MORE shall the blood of Christ, who offered 
" himself without spot to God, purge your cmiscieiicc 
*^ from dead Vv^orks to serve the living God f ? " 

Again ; though, from hence, it appears that these Ti/pcs 
with the Antitype are occupied in the elucidation.of the 
same great subject, yet it will not follow, that every several 
Type is equally expressive of the Antitype. Some t)t 
them shall present a more perfect image of the -^/r/ifv/'i' 
than otliers ;- yet they do Yiot exclude the most imperfect 
from a share in the honour oif so august a representation. 
For though the divine Author of the System had ordainecL 
that the whole of the Jewish Ritual^ concerning Sacrilioes^ 
should typify or prefigure the great Sacrifice op 

• Hcb. ix, '28.— X, 1, o. See Book vi. § 6. of the Divine LcgatioD. 
-f Ikh. ix. 13, 14^ 
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Shri'st ; yet as tliose SacriJiceSj at the ^dtne time, con- 
Hituted an essential part of the Mosaic economy, whichp. 
>n several occasions, I have expressed more generally by- 
te terms of their bearing a moral import, it could not 
jutbe that some would cdny fainter nx\Ao\het% stronger^ 
^hadoxvs or images of v^^hat as Tifpes they represented ; 
just as the various Jewish service, in its moral nature, 
ifforded more or less occasions of evidence. Thus, the 
Type o^' the Paschal Lamb was a morepertect represent 
:ation, than the Type of the Victim burnt without the 
Camp. ; ' 

It might, and probably would have been otherwise, 
bad these Types borne no moral import^ like the com- 
mand to offer Isaac, for then nothing . could have hin-v 
dered all the Types from being as complete representa** 
tions oi ih^ Antitype as that command to Abraham waS; 
and if nothing hindered, it is reasonable to suppose, it 
would have been done. 

We have observed, that thefee Types, in the Mosait 
Ritual, were a kind of i^ro/;//e62/ by action; in which 
l^rovideiice was pleased to manifest to the world, the 
real connexion between the Jeuish and tlie Christian 
Revelations. But this was not all. The other sort of 
Prophecy was not wanting, which, by way of eminence", 
las commonly assumed the 7ia?7iey viz. The written Pre- 
iictions of the Jewish Prophets. Where, in a detailed 
iccount of the promised Messiah, the principal part 
xjlates to his death and sufferings on the Cross, under the 
dea of a Sacrifice. And if, as hath been pretended, 
;hese thhigs relate to Jesus only m Q,seco7idaty se7ise^ 
iiid to the Jewish Leaders in a primary ; this would only 
make the analos2:v between these two kinds of Prediction 
more complete, and the connexion between the two 
Religions more strong and durable. For the Jewish 
Sacrifices, though as types they refer ultimately to Christ, 
yet as a religious service not typical, they had, like Pro- 
phecy, a prior reference to the Law. So admirable is 
this coincidence between these two sorts of prediction. 
As to the logical and moral fitness of secondary senses, 
I have explained that matter at large in the former parts 

of. this ^\ ork *. 

• - . . . . ■ . 

* Spc Book vi. § 0. 
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Hitherto in support of the Doctiine of the gheai^ 
Sacrifice .on th£ Croas. And U^is alone seeins abuoK 
dantly ei^cient to dstablish it. ! 

But this* is'QOt the \vtic4e. lb was not cmly FORETOLiy 
By the Types and otlier Prophecies of the old Laa\ 
bottbe RctneBoI'ranoe of it was PEBPi/ruATED by a 
divine IiAtitutiofi in the new :• and au explanation of this 
Bjte.is the last step we shall take to^i-ix this fundamental 
Aiticle of our holy Faith. 

In those Ages of the Worid *, when Victims made ar 
principal part of the Religion both of Jews and Gentiles^ 
the Sacri/ic9 WVL& commonly followed by lar religious Feast 
en the thing offered, called- a Feast upon, or aJUr^ tk 
JSacri^ee; the partakers of wbiekvi'ere supposed tcbe* 
eooie partakers- of the BnENtefits of the Sacrifice. In 
allusion to this eustom, Jc&us was- pleased to institute a 
Peast of the same kind. — In order of time, indeed, the 
Feast raX\xnX\y followed the Sacrifice. But in^this great 
Atonement, whepethe Victim, the Gfherei^ and the 
Priest, weve all one aud the same Person^ tlie Fead 
was, of necessity,* to precede the Sacrifice*, 
, . The History of this institution, is recorded, bytli« 
EtaiigeHsts,;in^ these words: — " And as they were eat- 
ing, Jesus took bsead, and blessed it, and gave it-to his 
diseiples, and said, Take,. eat : this is mv body.. And 
^ he took the cup, and gave thanks, ^ andigave it^to thenoi 
^ saying, Drink ye all of it ; for this- 19 my blood of 
^ the New Testament^ which }» shed for niany, for the 
•* remission of sins." Matt. xxvi. 26 — i28. . 

Nowy. to manifestt that we a^e, not mistaken in tiie idea 
here given o£ this Rite, let us reflect on the precisa tisiitf 
ef its celebration. 

AyJfesus, witli his Disciples, (aayg^ the- text) was con«" 
eluding the Paachal Supper, wbieli was w Jewkli Fitcst 
ttfier. the Sacrificeylas own approaching Sacrifice naturally 
su^stod to him the idea of t^is cu^imnary Feast. $ut 
bemg himself both the Victim and the Offerer, . the iisti-^ 
Jutioa of tJ^s Rite must of necessity, as w^obs4^ed^ 
pxecedf^eSa€rific^r--The Sacrifice on the Cross ytas.the 

jhititjfpeoi !^ Paschal Lamb 'y. -and the JFetwif on Christ s 

.'.I '.'.''.' ■ , . - 

*; SeetbeJOlscourse on the Nature and Eud of the LofdV Supper, 
roLXofthkEdit. 
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Sacfffiee was the Antitype oi the Pa^cbal feast: ^: So Aat 

ffic properest season we can conceive ifor :iiiafin9titidai)Ji 

of the last mpper^ was the histant^^'time hBtwe^iflbb 

celebration of the TT/pe^ mid the offering ofitiie Aittit^pe. 

This time Bkewise corresponded with Christ's-TOual pitted 

tice, who was wont to diiliver his instructions By <«Gliim$ 

and expressions, bcannjr allusion to what passed bcfori/ 

his eyes, or presented itself, in the naturalcourse-of tliingC 

to his observation*. These considerations *he^'e; that thf! 

action J in the cclebrdftibn of this Rite, ^"a« so stiorigly 

declarative of its irature, that had Jesee -orily brokea 

the bread and given the cup in "temernhrance offtmselfl 

Kfithout adding, this is wy body ^nd thisnwyhiood^ n© 

ingenuous Hearer could entertain a doubt, "Mvhetlier this 

was designed by him as a Feast tipmi the "Sactijict. • But 

V hen to this we add the remaining part of tlic'explanair 

tory w-ords, in the consecration of the Elements-=— Tws 

•is HT'BODY — THIS IS MY BLOOD — w hat is hcro coh- 

tehded-fm* becomes almost self-evident. ■ ■ ^^ 

In these feasts vpon fiticrifitej -the very "body that bad 

l)een oftered -was eaten for the repaid. Now, as iheioA 

^^itpper was to he instituted, ^nd^tlie Rite first jcelebrated^ 

'before the gi'cat Sacrifice was actually offered, (for the 

yeasmi just now given) it was *on Ih^t account (not tb 

infiention other reasons) necessary thitt some symbolfc 

<€/ew«?Av shotild be sdb^tuted^in ^thc pla^je'of tlie werj^ 

%ody and biood. These elements were*BR!EAD axd tvinf/: 

^n this occasion natnraHj^, *properiy, and elegantly called, 

XTHK '^BaPT AKD BtOOD. 

^ ' For Af the s}>ecific nature of the 'last strpper was a 
jfi^t' upen Sacrijice, -we must needs conclude, that thtj 
divine kiiititutor of the feast would .give 'all possible evt- 
■^dence of ^ important a Tmth. 

•• "-^ if (as was in fact the •case) iHis evidence must 
laride from, and 'odt of, the occasion, and throngh the 
'rtSrdsofthe Inetitltt!on,tlientl»e figurative terms 6f.Boi>T 
*fcifl* BL60D be^afrie tieeessary, tliese only being fully de- 
Sclarrtrti^ of the nature«^ttf' the itite. Andias this. made 

~ ' • Sfei Sir Isiac ^'e^tdifs OfoenvrtiVww o» ikeVrlip'kecicS, p. 14ft ; 
,«Hi^rtiie' takVs Notice JlawJe&us, from tk^'Ufjiroaek ^'ih?fiSft$#.<H^ii)[HriL 
}tke Itfics, in bloom — from the leaves of the Jig-trees ^hot^ 6ut:r~kom 
iks i^p'kept in folds near the temple for sa(^^frx^^^;k^^k,'^'^iiK^ 
lake occ»siDa ofHaeidcatinQ his! spiritual Doclnn^-^tA'ft^c^^^.'^ * * 
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tlut u«c of these ierm$ to 1/c nece=>5ary, so tise isecas^u 
ot'tU^ii produced tiic-ir caM^ and eiegiince. Tri> is (^ 
i»<tvC'd, Ix^caiiLsc it li;is been u^al acr.or^t rrv^^I&Dls, 
cv<:n wliilc Ihey wave <i|>;'Of;i,iM[ tlie portir.ittnis ^vfctiine of 
TUA sfit'jjvi A VTI A'l JON *, to ucknowlcdzf:, c ithc T tiilXKiqil 
i</tioraiicc oi, or ifiatli.nlion to, tiic .specitic nature ot tx^ 
iUte, tliat llio lit;'irc ol' boclif and bioiHl wds cxlreuiLly 
\ifjlciU viw\ forced. 

It lil.t:ui.Hf* nrmovcs iinotlicr dlfTicnltv, uhicli tlie ad- 

vocat<-:> lor ;i i\al jn^satcc tlirovv in the wayof coininoa 

fA:\\Ai'., llicy prrtc lid tlwit, if the words of the institution 

U(T(: only M(;ru/.'j ivi:, the Kvaugclist and St. Paul 

miiihl, and prohalily would, have chani:ed the Jigiire, iu 

tln'ir nanatixrs, fuc tiin(;s repeated on dillercnt occasions; 

lur Ihut no rra.-ion ran he }».iven of the unvaried use 

of the sanu* words, hut hecuusc they are to be under- 

f*ti)od i.ni-.uAi.hv ; and then as they were declarative 

of one of the i^uati s^L Mysteries in Ueligion, there wasa 

nreessiiy ti) n et>rd the vcnj tcnm employed, whenever 

the hii^torv oi the Institution was related. To this, it is 

j>ulUcu)nl to reply, that, imleed, were the words used 

//^''«ri//*V(7(/, ami thi^ jlginr only expressive of a death 

eonnneniorated, and no n;ou\ as the Socinians suppose 

it to Ik\ it would be [n\i reasonable to think, the ttnns 

uoiild huvi'. been varied by one or other of the sacred 

A\'ritvM*s ; becaust^ it i> natural to believe, that Writers ot 

svMlitVerent ^cniu^ and aeirnremcuts in himJuane would 

not all AKive die sauie opinion concerning the use of these 

pnrisj iin*h\ so as to esteem them pi*clcrabie to any 

(>ther ; as, in fact* on this idea of tlic Kite, they would not 

be. Hut wo can L^y n.> ajcaiu^ allow tlieir consequence, 

thuu therefore, thcv aiv to be understood lithually; 

siiw, if we adniir tlu^ Inslitutionto beoi tiic naturcot'' 

;■ ..^ u.^at -^'^>7v/i*tv, ihcre will be the same necci^yitv tor 

lUc ir.uHLievi u^k- of the Uru>:?, ait:iOaiTh thev be ti*i-Hratii'f-\ 

<!a cheu* wcuid h<^ve !;)<:eu although thevMere iiicraL l^ 

tr«rit^ ^ui^vi^ levuu^ aiv as necesi>ary ta denote ajifMt *i/»tj;i 

\ *. / ^Vii; ylhc; Uitv we WirtenU ior) a» to deaole toe Satri- 

fiv V U^-A-lf ; xhfc eiioi."iiiou> iuea ox the chtirea ot iiooie- 

AH \iii^ leaiieuiUi; ou ti;*;? natuce ot titue ln;!i4Jfl:utioa 
iiviu Livi words Oi tiie Intstitui-jr, rri-jtfives addidothil 
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strength even from what hath been supposed to invalidate 
4t, namely, the conclusion of them— Do this in re- 
MjEMBRANCE OF ME — For although these words, wheu 
iielivered alone, might enjoin no more ilmn 3. remembrance 
of a dead bene fact o}\ (which is the sense tl^e Socinians 
put upon tlieH\) yet, wlien preceded by— this xs aiy 
BODY— THIS IS M¥ BLOOD — they are certainly an in-, 
junction to keep in remcmbrcuice iiis death and passion 
for our Redemption. And could there be a feast upon 
a Sacrifice in which that Sacrifice was not to be kept in 
iiiind ? 

It is true, that the Disciples of Ck'ist being com- 
manded to do tills //i rvviernbrancfi of hhiiy the Command 
shews that the celcbratipn of this Feast was continually 
to be repeated^ which was not the practice in the Pagan 
and Jewish /m'^jr after tlw sacr^ice. But, in this parti- 
jcular, tlic reason of tlie difference is apparent — The 
GREAT Sacrifice itself (of which the Jewish were 
Type^-) put an ejid to that mode x)f Religious Wx)rship 
amongst the 1 ollowei s of Jesus. 

Jewish and Pagan oblations had, or wei'e supposed to 
have, a passing and temporary Virtue. For the law 
JiaviMg a shadow ojgoodihings to come, and not the *cery 
inuige of the thii^gs, can ijcverwith those sacr'fices, whick 
they off ered year by year continually, make the Comers 
thereunto perfect : for then would they not have 

CEASED to be OFFERE^D*^ 

But the sacrifice on the Cross is the very image or 
the tiling itself; , and therefore has more tlian a pausing 
•and temporary effect, it continues operating till the con- 
summation of ail things ; because it makes the comers 
thereunto perfect : we being sanctified through the offer- 
ing of the body and blood £if Christ, once for all f: 
for where ranission of smsis, there is no more offer- 
ing for sin :|;. It seemed expedient, therefore, that 
the operating virtue of this Saciifice, offered once for all, 
should be continually set before our niinds, in repeated 
celebrations of the Feast iijH)n it. 

What hatli been liere reasoned, on the Institution of 

* 

ih^Jast sjipper, appeared so strong to a late eminent 
Person, tamous for his Socinian notions on this Subject, 

• Heb. X; J, j?i ^ .. :.t Ver.io. % \w. V^* 

U 4 ^^ 






death ^ot C-hridt could be prorMlW) bcp|ft reat SacrifUx; 
the s?f/« iJw^jper \vas undcxibtedly of : ti* nfeitifre bf the' 
Fea^ ajtkir the^ Sacrifice. This was s^id'^ith his usual ' 
address, to inake his Reader overlook, and sdlo rie^ect,- 
one of tfic capital ai^uments for a r^cr/ wrcri/?dc ; ibrtf 
insinuates, that arguments for its reality are to' be sotiglrt ■ > 
for elsewhere, and not in the institution of this BiteU'^. 
Whereas it is our diesign to shew, that this very Rite of 'j 
the last stepper constitutes one of the capital arguments ■ 
for the reality of the Sachtice itself; And, therefore^ let:; H 
us now go on with it. V ■: 

We have seen what may^ be naturally, and, indeed,- - 
what must be necessarily, concluded from tiiis part of thift - 
Evangelic History of the Institution of the Last SuiprafR, - ' 
concerning Christ's design therem. ' " :*i^ " 

Let us see next what may be collected of St PaulV:^ • 
sense concerning the same ; "whoi although occasiioikiaito'^ '^ 
yet hath at large spoken of the nature of thcf^l^w^'^i 

And here we shall find, that from this very sorf of 
Feast (which the zrords of tlie InstitQtionof itvi^ai^jp- 
alluded to) St. Paul expressly draws a comptridOd^'; anci, 
at the same time, to^explain the efficacy of the^ i6f/«, in^' \ 
forms us of tlic end and purpose of tiia8^\Fea^^ upon^-^ 
Sacrifice. V ^* >. \r^ .' 

It is in tbat^lace of his first Epistle to' theCorifitMaiisI 

where he reproves the proselytes to Christiantly for the ^'■■■- 

idolatrous practice of sitting with the Gentiles^ in thehrl ' 

feasts upon Sacrifice^ and eating of the meats th^t teal ^: 

been offered to Idols. r . . . , y., \j.. - 

His words are these — " I speak as to w^feemwi^-jud^^i- 
** ye what I say. The Cwpo/'Bfcjrw'n^ which 'i^bl^;:^- 
" is it not the comjiunton ofth^ blood Of Ca^csrJj ^ 
" The bread which we break, is it not the colrMi?K?Ioi»^''^^ 
" OF THE BODY OP Christ ? For we being 'mdi^ '^awv^ 
'* one bread, and one body: for we are albpartakewaift^'^ 
" that one bread. Behold* Israel after tiie fldh '^> in \" 
'* not they \?hich eat of the Sacrifices^ Partakers^ of the - ^ 
" Altar? What say I, then? ThatiM idtd iS]any-th^;l 
" or that that which is offered to idols is any thing? Bttt^^ 
'' I say, that the things 'wbitU ^ G^tiXiifc^ ^^c^rifice^ they 



' that you Should b^e peljlqw^hip with DevHs; Ye : 
' canuot^rink the Giap of the Lord^ and the Cup'of ^thfe ; 7 
^ Deyilfl r ye cannot be Partakfers of the Lord's Table^ 
' and of the Table of Devils*-'' 

Tie Apostle tere professeth to write to^hese Corin^ 
hians^ umler their own assumed Character oi wise men.' 
\nd, though, perhaps, be useth the term a little irpnir 
•ally^^-€W wise in their awn conceit^ — ^to reprove the dh- 
oisionSihtiqiTe objected to them, yet the logical inference, 
iira\»u from an appeal to men of such a character, is not 
at all weakened by the sarcasm under which it is con- 
veyed;*- My meaning is, we may fairly conclude, that 
St Paul's reasoning is such as, in bis opinion, wise men . - 
^ouldjDOt disdain to weigh; and so regularly conducted, 
thatwwe men would acknowledge to be of tbrce. In a - 
word/ pursued with tlmt science and exactness, which; 
leaves aa room for the pretence of its having a loo3e, 
popd[ar» or inaccurate meaning. ; 

Whence we may collect, in the first place, that the Cap 
ofUestsing is not metxly a general commemoration of a 
dead ■B(mefactm\ hut principally a commemoratioti of the \ 
DEAimi AN© jPAfi«ioN of ihai Benefactor. It is the jg: 
Commuiwrtiofihe blood df Cffrist ; m expression,, as we 
hav«^«hewn^of the utmost elegance to denote a ^io^ 
upon Sacrijice. 

Tbo inference, wlijcb the Apostle dmws from it, puts 
Ws meetntng out of question— jFor we being many (says 
he)trfeione br^ad^aiidone body ■: for we are all partakers 
of \thiiti:jme Jti'ead: i.e» Our being partakers of one 
irmd, in the communion, makes us, of many (which we 
^^t^iiypa^J^e),: to become (by grace; one body ih- 
ChrisbM This inference is manifestly just, if the -Rite be 
of tilt niiturt of a Feast upon Sacrifce ; for then the Com-r 
^uwm^if' :the body and blood of Christ unites the Re^ 
^cittttSJ tntOf^'onei todyv by an equal distribution of one ' 
<^otittQQn henefiti liut if it be merely the Commemoratioti 
of Qdkadiibeikfaetor fit loaves the jRecemc r^ as it found 
tiieom to*' ofiei body ^€ incorporated ity ja common beneft; - 
•^u V^ttiatoy^ atxparttffe indiyiddals> professing one common ^ 
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The Apostle having tluis represented the Last Sup- 
per to te of the nature of a Feast tipon Sacri/ice, for 
the truth of whicji he appeals to tlieir own conceptions 
of it — the cup of blessings is it not the Communion? &c. 
— th£ Ivi^ad Xi'hich u'c bmiky is it not the Coimnuniou? &c 
lie then endeavours to convince them of the impiety 
of their behaviour, from the nature of thc^e feasts^ as it 
AN as understood both by Jews and Gentiles; wUq alike 
held, that thcv who eat of the Sacrifices were 
pautakeks of the Altar: i.e. had tlie. benefits of 
ilic Sacrifice. But \\hat had these eaters of the things 
sacrificed^ in common with the Partakers of tlie bread 
and wine in the Last Slppeu, if this Supper was not a 
feast of the saxne kind with ihc sitcrijicial Feasts?. If the 
three religious Feasts, Pagan, Jewish, and Christian, had 
not one common nature *, how could the Apostle have 
inferred that tiiis intercommunity was absolutely incon- 
sistent? — Vc cafinot drink the cup of the Lord^andthecup 
cf Devils. For though there migjit be impiety 'mt\^ 
promiscuous use of Pagan and Christian Rites; yet the 
inconsistenci) ariaes from their having one common na- 
ture, which, springing from contrary originals, destroys 
one another's effects. The reasoning stands thus — lime 
who eat of the Sacrifice^ are partakers of the Altar \ 
that is, are partakers of the benefits of the Sacrifice. 
These benefits, whether real or imaginary, were confirmed 
by a pact or convention between the Sacrificer and liis 
Ood. Tliey who eat in the feast on that Sacrijice are par- 
takers of the su})j)0sed benefits of the Sacrifice, and, conse- 
<}uently, are Parties to the federal llites which confirmed 
those benefits : so that tlie same Man could not, con- 
sistently with himself, be Partaker gf both tables^ the 
Lord's table and that of Devils. 

This ai'gument, St. Paul urges to the JVise Men^ whos^ 
practice he is here exposing. And w^e see, it turns alto- 
gether on the Postulatum agreed on, " that the La^^ 
Supper is of the nature of a feast upon Sacrifice." 

Now, if, instead of this idea, we substitute that othc?^ 
of the SocinianSy That the Last Supper is a mere cv)/^' 
viemoration of a dead Benefactor ^ all the force of tli i- 
reasoning disappears and vanishes. For, although a re^^ 

"^ Se^ note- \^\'\ til \\ie ^u^Qi-^^Y5)\!i«^^Vx, 
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sonable man cannot o^ecute two federal conventbns, 
which destroy one another (tlie inconsistency here cbargecj 
upon the Corinthians), yet he might celebrate, without 
ah&urdity, though not without impietj/, a tederal Rite.ir> 
one religion, and a bare remembrance of a deceased 
Benefcictor in axiother. 

Further, the same Apostle, in correcting another abuse 
in the celebratiqn of tlie Lord^s Supper^ takes occasion, 
once again, to declare the Nature of this holy llite.—^ 
His Corintl^ianSj .as appears by the next Chapter*, had 
been guilty of eating the btxad and zcinc m a very inde- 
cent manner, confounding it with the convivial doings in 
theu' ordinary repasts; where charity and sobriety had 
been too often violated Tiiis faulty behaviour, by sucli 
an indiscriminate celebration, the Apostle calls the being 
guilty of tlie hodif ami blood of Christ : a charge immo-' 
derately exaggerated, were tlie Last Sii[)per a mere com^ 
memoratian of a dead Bern:/ actor. 1 he Corinthians did 
not make a iit distinction bet\vc/:n their more ordinary 
food, and their eating and drinkius iji memory of a de- 
ceased Friend, Tliis, without doubt, was a higli inde- 
corum ; yet, to ntnk such delinquents with the Alurderas 
of the Lord of lije, is a severity in wiiich we can see 
neither justice in tiie sentence, nor propriety in the terms 
of it liut let us only suppose (what we have indeed 
proved), that St. Paul regarded the Last Supper as a 
feast upon Sacri/lce^ tliat is, a Kite in which tiic benefits 
of Christ's death and passion were, in a certain manner, 
convjsyed, in a proper celqbratipn, thus impiously abused; 
and then the charge is fairly and justly made out. The 
profanation of such a Rite was, indeed, aiiling and assist- 
ing in the crime of his Murderers, as far forth as it ren- 
dered his dciatli ineffectual to the Participants ; and tliere- 
fore properly comjMred to the prodigious enormity of that 
iuipious act. 

Such then, I presume, is the true nature of the Lord's 
Supper. And. were the adjusting an exact notion of it a 
iwntter of mere speculation, I should have been much 
bhorter; and have, left the discussion of it (under the . 
siJ^iplcidea of a religious custom of Christian Antiquity) 
^theEcclesiui^tical ilit>tuiian. . 

* 1 Cor. xi. <>7i 
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But the Institution abounds with impihtimt conse- 
tqwences, in support cf the Catholic Ddctrite^ rftrich' J 
fcere pretend 'to itlusLratc anci confirm. For, ififiiJjeSi 
Supper be a feast upon JSacrffice, the unavoi^aWe niottse- 
^uence is, hat the death of Christ was a rtal Saeri* 
Jicc. It beini; the highest absurdity to bdieve, that a 
flite M'as inbtitutedon the supposition of a real Sacrifice^ 
end to keep such Sacrifice 4n perpetual memory, and yeft 
that wo rea/«Si7^^*///ce, thus coHFirtiemorated, ever had exi^ 
icnce ; but only-tlie shadow ot one, under a figure of Speech. 

And new \t is hii^h time to call agaki upoti -the 
fiociKiAN-s to examine and review this-whole matter. 

The Writers -of the New Testament unanimoudy and 
invsK-iablvcall the Death of Chrii^ on the -Cross, a Sa* 
CRiFiCE. . T0this,the Socfnians reply, " WetJOHfess, 
indeed, that tlK)se Writers do thus uniformly x}ualiiy the 
Death of Ghpist. But their Phraseology abounds With 
aFiGURATivE TERMS ; and the word Sacrifice is plainly 

<ind eminently of this n iinber When the Death tf 

Christ, so highly beneficial to mankind, ^vas the suBJ€Ct*of 
their discourse, they could not enforce the value of fliosfc 
©enefits so intelKgibly and strongly amongst Menj^^vlw 
4iad been taught to Conceive that the .highest benefits wet% 
conveyed by the tremendous Rite of Sacriffce. Bttt 
that this was all which those Writers meant, wheri^^feejf 
called Christ's death a Sacrifice, appears fi*om-Hchc6, 
that Sacrifice, ^^'ilatevcr originalit had, isbori'becafltt?, 
in practice, a superstitious and an irrational Rite; and 
gloried in an cfticacy which right re^on *di§avows; 
namely, a vicarious aton'eme.nt ; brought, indeed/ by 
-Moses, together with other Pagan Rites, intp the i^\y^j^ 
lacoount of the hardness of heart aiTK>i)gst -tJaosa •vj^jitb 
-whom their Leader had to deal." This, and,agreat,deid 
more to the same purpose, JKith had its effect, to thejdis- 
credit of the doctrine of Redemption, on. tboserMei^ 
land on others, as igiwrant of the true origin an<| nature 
of Sacrifice as themselves ^ • i.. 

To »renfK)ve these objections to a Doctrine sq-<3r|sen^K^ 
tooiMT fwth, is the reason why I have beea ^o JaKgeii^ 
*royiB&. r ^ , . . ^ :. /: \ ...^ 

1. lirst. From the origin and nat^sireo^ xSa^^fic^^ 
th&t it IS A reason aw^b sEuwct- ' 
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^,.^;n,^Sc|COiidIy, That, a vicarious atonement^ how 
much soever .disclaimed . by 7iatural Rdigibn, is, , id ,.thr 
jkit>^sk Sacrifices and in the Sacrijice of Christ j a proper 
4Uonement\ .and may be justified en the surest principles- 
^fres^oiiy. , 

i ^ Thirdly, That ttie Sacrifice* o£ tiie- Law were 
TYPICAL of the great Sacrifice of Christ. ^ 
-i. 4> Fourthly, That were it the purptose of the sacred 
"iyriters, in their history of Christ's death and passion, to 
XQ];)resient it ^s a h£AL Sacjufxce, it is not possible t^ 
oq^ceive they could convey that meaning in more expres- 
sive .terms than in^ those which they have- employed, 
fc ^.. And lastly, That. Christ's death and passion waSjby 
iuipself, ordained to be perpetually commemorated ; by & 
Eite. which deckres M^/ death could be no other than a^ 
real Sacmfice. 

-^.rWhen the SociNiANs, I say, have well* considered att 
this, they may be asked, with propriety, . and modesty^ 
1Ki»^er it can be believed by any reasonable man, that 
idl this apparatus was provided for, and bestowed upon^ 
aifERE FIGURE OF SPEECH? Or whether tfecy deserve 
the title they give Aemselves, of being the only rational 
ioflerppeters of Scripture, who can suppose such a perver- 
aion of Order, in the divine economy^ as that it shoul(t 
dignify a mbr£ figuret of spsech with* pseeeding: 
TvFESy and a following festive Instmution ; things^ 
soost im{)roper for this Service ^ and only fitted to misleM 
f9s in Qur notions and conceptions concerning this capital* 
4optriae of ou« hoiy Religion ? 

'■ We have' now (it is presumed)- settTed the true svTr 
tiwitinAtuvit of the rfeatli of Christ; and having be- 
f^jirp spoken largely of iis end, we proceed to consider 
ttife dBecfe of it; 

• Tliey hre comprised by the sacred Writers in the words^ 
RtltiEJJiPTiON and Justification. 
^■^^RedoT^tion respects the price paid by Jesus for our 
Testoratbn to eternal life ; miA Justification^ Ibeacciept- 
'■^tttice* of that price by God the Father. 
'' Rdm these t\T6 tei^rtis Schctol Divines coined a thinf, 
namely, Satisfaction ; which carries in it the ideafe 
^^^"^^^-pati^nd accepted. 
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The disputes amoncpst Divines (xmcerning the sense 
nnd propriety of the terms, Redemptimi and Atanemext^ 
Justificatiovy Safl^favtion, &;c. have been endless, and tte 
confusion attondiniftheln inexplicable ; chiefly occasioned 
by all parties mistaking their ground, and arguing on the 
pi'inciplcs of xatiral Law, when they should have 
had recourse to the revealed, as nqw explained. 

But here a difliculty occurs. Life and immor- 
tality is, tbrougliout the New Testament, considered 
Bs a FREE GIFT ; Called so in express words by StPaul; 
** But not as the offence, (says he) so also is the free 
GIFT*/' Yet, we know, a large price was paid for it 
And this, likewise, the same Apostle agrees to, — " We 
were BOUGHT (says he) with a price f-" And St. Peter, 
speaking of certain heretics, says, they defiled the Lord 
that BOUGHT thcmX- And St. Paul again calls, wha!t he 
had just before entitled a free gift, — a purchased 

POSSESSION §. 

To clear up this matter, and to reconcile the Apostle 
to himself, who certainly was neither defective in natural 
sense, nor in artificial logic, let us once again remind tlie 
reader, that Life and LnrmortaUty, bestowed on Adam 
in Paradise, was a free gift, as appears from the 
history of his Creation. As s.Jrc€ gift, it was taken I 
back by the Donor, when Adam fell ; to which resurap* ' 
tion, our original natural rights are not subject; since 
natural Religion tcacheth, that sincere repentance done 
will reinstate us in the possession of those rights, which 
our crimes had suspended. So that when tins free gil^^ 
forfeited by HdQ first Adam, was recovered by the secod) 
its nature continuing the same, it n)ust still remain a fret 
gift ; a gift to ^vhich man, by and at his creation, had 
no clnim ; a sift which Natural Rc!io;ion did not bcst6w. 

But, if misled by measuring this revealed vnjstej^y oi 
human redemption, by the scant idea of human trans- 
actions, . \vlicre a free gft and a purchased benefit arc 
commonly opposed to one another, yet even here we pia-J 
be able to set ourselves right; since, with regard to mai^) 
the character of a free gft remains to hnmortaliij} 
restored. For the price paid for forfeited man, was xi^^'^ 



* Rom. V. 15. 
I 2 Pet. ii. I. 
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paid by bim, but by a Redeemer of Divine extraction, 
who was pleased, by participating of man's nature, to 
staiid in his stead. Hence the sacred Writers seeing, 
in this case, the perfect agiecment betweien a free gift 
and a purchased possp:ssion, sometimes call it by the 
oliC; and sometimes by the other name. 

C II A P. III. 

SO much for the ^Ieans of recovering what Tva5 
lost by Adanis transgression. 

In the entrance on this subject, I cautioned the Keadcr 
to keep in mind the distinction between the Means of 
recoverinsr a lost benefit, and the Condition annexed 
to the enjoyment of that benefit, when reco^eredy, as two 
different thmgs, to be separately considdied, and hi their 
order. 

Witli regard to the Me axs, (already explained at 
large) it hath been shewn, that they were of an arbitrary 
tiatare, at God's good pleasm-e to appoint; unrestrained 
by any thing he had established in the general system of 

his moral sovernment of man. 

• • • 

These Means, had not our holy lleligiori revealed 
them, could not, otherwise, have been known. 

They were the death and sACRiificE of his ever 
bjlessed Son, Mediating for us. 

And now, Man being restored to his forfeited Inherit- 
ance, the secure possession of it still depended, as it did in 
the original gi-ant, on tlie performance of a Condition. 

We have already she\rn, Why that first Condition 
was tlie observance of a positive Command. Which 
reasoning, if it have any force, proves, that the Jieiv con- 
ditio7ij annexed to the recpvcred blessing, must be th(? 
observance of a positive command likewise. 

Immortality (as hath been shewn) was a free 
GIFT, as well when recovered^ as when originally giveii ; 
which might be bestowed, or recovered when forfeited^ 
on what Cdnditlok the Divine Donor should be pleased 
to annex to it. 

Nay, if we consider the nature of the whole economy, 
we shall find it could not well be ^iven, or restored wheii 

losty 
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lost, on. any otlier condition than the observance of a 
positive Command^ since the performance of moral duty 
was the condition already appropriated, by Natural 
Religio^U to the procurement of God's favour. 

It is true, had immortality not been ^ Jrte gifij 
but what Man had a right to, on his Creation, while 
under the government of Natural Religion j the con- 
dition annexed to immortaUty might have been the per* 
formance of Moral Duty. 

And indeed, those who so far mistake immof^alitj/ as 
to esteem it a ui gut, inherent in our nature, contend 
strongly for tlie coi}ditio?i^ being of a moral kind; and 
that the command — not to eat of the Tree of good and 
ccUy enjoined to Man in Paradise, is ^ to be understood, 
though delivered under the cover of an Allegory. 

But besides the reason given to evince tliis mistake, 
another arises from the sacred Writer's not eaplaining 
this pretended Allegory : for ^vhere an Allegory contains 
a precept respecting the whole of moral duty^ it can never 
be too plainly nor fully delivered. There would be none 
of this necessity if both the first and second conditioa of 
immortal Life were of a positive nature^ though delivered 
in allegoric terms which spoke for themselves ; for then 
the chief use of an interpretation had been little more 
than the gratification of our curiosity. 

Allow, tiierefore, the reasonmg here offered to explain 
the nature of the cmiditioii annexed to the free gift (when 
first given, and when, after forfeiture, restored) to be 
solid and convincing, and it opens to us the abundant 
goodness of our Maker; who, that tlie possession of this 
recovered blessing might be no longer precarious, (as it 
was when first bestowed, on the condition, to Do or to 
forbear Doing) was graciously pleased to change one 
^positive Command for another ; and, instead of scmic- 
thing to be Dotie^ hath now required of us something to 
BE BELIEVED. From henceforth theyrec gift of im- 
mortality is become more permanent and certain: 9 
Grack, which the very nature of the new Dispensation 
. would lead us to hope for and expeet ; whereby immok" 
tai. life under the Gospel, like the favour of thk 
Deity under natural Religion^ is now, when forfeited, 
to be regained by Repentance. 

1 So 



^ to S^'J»»cb reaaoiv pfdory-and beaa|y: i^r^ieep inr^Ac 
V :yftriqiL|8.j;?arts of God's Bioral G9yemrjaent of- Mai^ Vteii 
/./WJMpared aad explained by- one anQtberv; ^ -^ 

The ne*^ coni>itxdn, qs we say, .is Faitu in xpE 

trRzDBEMER; or our owning and receiving bini as the 

s::pioitme^ Messiah, by whom alopewe aix2 to receive lliat 

-: sttivsition, procured for us l)y the Sacrifice of himself lon 

- 'the Cross. 

And now, we begin to have sonie reasonable Notion 
J. of tixHi great and fundamental piiiKJple of Christfanity, 
f,.ith^. Faith alonk justifilth, or, in other word^ is 
hf*he mie condition of recovering the possession of what we 
v» lost % Adam. 

This great Truth, though made tlie found^^tion of the 

Gospel of Jesus, yet (its reason lying hid, or not care- 

/» folly: sought for, and the little of it tliat was seen being 

horribly abused) Believers, as well as Unbelievers^ have, 

irtop ^nerally, concurred in condemning as absurd: in 

T. speculation, and fanatical and hurtful in practice* But 

"<be Divim who hath cai'efuUy studied the nature of 

:, Gods moral or religious Dispensations, throughout all 

their parts, will be easily disposeti to rest the whole <Mf 

.;4iie Ghristiaii cause on the reasonab/an'ss, the pr^prieij/y 

5 and even ihe 9iccessity of tliisr capital Principle. : • 

We have now shewn, 1st, TImt life and ihmok- 

ij;vtA.i;>tTY is) in.its nature, a fukkg[fx^ and. tlmt holy 

:>Scvi{)hire always represents it under this idea ; 2dly, 

^^vThatitlhe benefit, which Natural Religivn intpruis us we 

t^jfeaye tp expect from our gieat blaster is, simply, a 

:ie^*^al>t^ .for \vell-doing : A reward, indeed, which will be 

'abundant; for though we be tu^profitable seivants, yet is 

ihc: a niost bountiiul Master. But abundant and 

: ETE-a^AL belong to difterent Systems. 

- v Man, from his Ci:eation, to his entrance into Paradise, 

-;.waL8,,«j8 bath been shewn, subject to i\\c Law oj Natural 

Mettgioii only. Froui thenceforth, to his expulsion from 

^ PariidiBei Rewaled Religion super md^ccd to tlie Natural, 

-■ VW to: be" his Guide : whereby, to God's favour (the 

rMnctipn of Natural Religion) was added Immor- 

.VAiiJTY: (th€ sanction of the Revealed ,) not on cjpn- 

£4^i6uof'hi3 observance of moral duties , tor that was 

the condition of QoCiS favour under Natural lieligion ; 

.,,- Vol. VI. X but 
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but on condition of lji:» obedience to a pasiihe cam- 
fnand. 

Hut who are they, who, on the recovery of the free 
gift of immortality, arc qualified to claim it ? Certainly 
none but those u ho are already entitled to some ramrd 
by the Religio)t of Isature ; which Keligion accompani^ 
i\\Vj Revealed througliout all its vaiious Dispensations: 
and on which, they arc all founded. 

But to make this {^reat principle of Justification 
Bv Faith atoxe still more clear, let us suppose that, 
at the publication of the Gospel, all to whom . the glad 
tidings of immortality were offered, on the condition of 
Jaith in Jc6USy had been moral or virtuous men ; and, on 
tliat account, entitled (as natural Religion teacheth) to 
\\\^ favour of God, and an abundant reward; is it not 
self'-cvidcnt, that Faith alonk, exclusive of the con- 
dition of good works, would, in that case, have been 
tlic very tiling which Juatijkd, or entitled to life eve^ 
IttstiufiT ? 

Hut arc good itr.rks, lliercfore, of no use in the Chris- 
tian system ? So far from that impiety, good works are 
seen, by this explanation, to be of tlie greatest avail ; as 
they render Men the only capable Subjects of tliis 
Jl^sT^FICATlON which Faith alone procures. 

This is the true use and value of Works with regard 
to Faith : and creator cannot be conceived. Hence it 
appears, that j i\st i f v i \ r. Fa i t h is so for from excluding 
fioou wouKs, thai it nca^s;uiiy rei]uires them. But 
how? Not as sharing in liuu .u stificatiox ; but as 
piXKuring lor us a liilo lo CHM\<J(iX^ir in general, they 
become tlui '(fH/jfi/icatirtf of t!:at inestimable Reward, 
revealed by the Cio<jKi, lo be obtained by FaitiM^ 

ALOXE* 

To illustrate tlis m^ttt r by a t^nii^iar instance: Sup^ 
pose a lli^lish Mo^v^rii ,<i4ouU bosJow, in Jree gifip^ 
aocrtaiu porlion of hi^ oun ii^viJ? viwii^* n^xmsuch ot his^ 
subjects who should ;|HTtv>ni^ ^^ oi^it-iia service, to wiiid^ 
t]tc\ were TJOt oUic? d IjV XUc <^tdtcd i-:t«^ oi that 
ui>d<T which thcv iivod;: il i^ cviikni, llifit the peiibnn 
anco <y( tij^v ///.v/ rney(e<'*f^<'^f ovi.v wcwJd be ibe Ihin 
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gave them a claim to protection, as Subj^ts, in the "enjoy- 
ment of THEIR OWN PROPERTY*, acquiicd by obserViiig 
flie terms of the contract between Subjects and Sovereij^D, 
was the necessary qualification to their claim of the free 
gift ; since it would be absurd to suppose that this gift 
was intended for Rebels and Traitors, or for any but 
good and faithful servants of the King and Community. 

This, T presume, is the true, as it certainly is the only 
consistent explanation, which hath been hitherto given of 
Justification by Faith alone. Well, therefore, 
might St. Paul reprove the ignorance or licence of certain 
of his cotiv6rts at Rome, in his question (which, under 
his authority, we have asked before) Do we then make 
void the Law through Faith? God forbid! Yea, we 
establish the Lam 'f. 

" But how (it may be asked) is the Law ofJVorks 
xsTABLisHED by the Christian Doctrine of Faith? 
For by the Law of JVoj^ks^ the Apostle could mean no 
other than the Law of Nature ; he having again and 
again told us, the Laxv of Moses^ as distinguished from 
the Law of Nature^ was abolished by the Law of Christ 
I answer. This Imiv oflVcrhs was indeed established, 
and in the most suhstantial nianner, by the doctrine of 
Faithy as these JVorks are the very foundation of Jw^/i/y- 
ing Faith ; the qualification of all who are entitled to the 
Fruits of that Faith, viz. life and immortality. 

But further, to prevent all mistakes on this iaiportant 
subject, (if the wisest provisions of Heaven could have 
prevented the effects of human perversity, without violat- 
ing freedom of will) God was pleased to send John 
the Baptist, as the Forerunner of his blessed Son, 
to proclaim and republish this great principle of 
Natural Jicligion, Pardon on repentance — :Hcpent 
ye^ for the kingdom of heaven is at hamlX . A necessary 
Call to procure Subjects to this new Kingdom, just 
Veady to be erected, where life and immortality 
M*as to be obtained hy Faith ; but such a Faith as is 
O unded on those Works which Natural Religion requires 
o be performed ; or, when neglected, the omission or 
; transgression to be atoned for by repentance. 

♦ To which t||e reward offered by natural religion may \$t well 
compared. . t I^pn^.iii. 31. J Matt. ii. 12. 

X 2 This 
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This shews the extreme folly of what hath* hem 
asserted by certahi ot' our unwary FiieAds^ and echoed 
back to us by the Euetuies of our holy faitb, that 1^ 
Gospel itself is only a republication of the 
Religion of Nature ; whereas, it now appears^ that 
the whole of T«rs Republication amounts to m 
more than a republicatiou of one great principle rf 
Natural Religion, viz. Pardon on S^pmtance ; and this, 
as the foundation of (and in order to ii^oduce and render 
effectual) our Faith in Christ, the great principle of 
the Recalled. 

To proceed. It is with regard to John^ ChM«cter 
of a Preacher of Moral Righteousness^ on the pf inciple* 
of Natural Religion, that Jesus says of hi«i, — Amongst 
them that cfre born of women hath not riseH^ a gf^eater 
than John the Baptist : notwithstanding^ he that is Idast 
in the kingdom ef heaven is greater than he * : this least 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater (he says) than J^n^ 
i.e. greater in office. John only proclaimed and re^ 
published that great Principle of Natural Relij;ioD,— 
the doing Works meet for Repentanoe'\ . Whereas^ 
the Disciples of Jesus were tiie Promulgators of the 
efficacy of Revealed Religion — saving faith — Greater 
in their spiritual gifts and graces. They worked Miracles. 
John worked no Miracle, The reason is obvious: 
Miracles are the necessary Credentials of men sent 
by God to promulge a nexv Revelation. The preaching 
«p of Natural Religion (which was John's office) needed 
none of these Credentials : its truth having been engraved 
in the breasts of every one, when God created Man in 
his orvn Imas:e. 

But this is not all. The better to secure this rmtural 
Foundation of saving Faith, Jesus himself, in his 
entrance on his Ministry^ tliought fe to repeat and con-- 
firm the Mission oijohn; and in the very words of his^ 
Forerunner — Repent, ^ar the kingdom of heaven is at 
handX* On this account, 1 su[)pose, it was that Herod, 
hearing that a new Propliet was just arisen, who began- 
his Mitti&try like Joh?i, with preaching repentance, because 
the kingdom of fieaven uas at ha?id, mistook him 
Jofm risen frmn the dead ; and being #1 armed at tb 

• M«tt. xi.' 11. \ Acte \\%u 2o. X Matt. iv. 17. 

vxsami 
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name of Kingdom^ joined to the report oi Miracles^ now 
Arst performed by him, concluded, he was returned to 
Ufe, with the accession of new powers : Herod, I say, ia 
his fright, mes out, — John the Baptist^ zvhom I behtatk^, 
is risen from tie dead, oJid thekefore mighty, works 
dot shewfar<ik theiii^elves in him \ A natural sentiment 
on thi6 occasion. For cruelty, in its. suspicions, com- 
jnooly adds terror to supepstiticin. 

Yea, further, when Jems first sent out tris Disciples 
to g^ve notice af his Gospel, they, too, were directed to 
^aforce this previous and necessary Truth : — Ajid they. 
'we)ii andpreucked thai men slwuld repent '[. 

Afid they wlii^n he left behind him at bis ascension 
^were likevvise dh'ected to perform the same offica They 
began their work with tlie doctrine of repenta2^ce, 
oidy changing the Baptism oiJohn into that of Jesus. 
St. Peter, in his first discourse to all the dwellers at 
Jerusalem^ wlio enquired! of him into the way oj sal-- 
vation^ spea^^k« in this manner : — Repent^ and be baptized^ 
Jtvery one of you, in the mime of Jesus Christ '^,. 

St. Paul tells Agrippa, that he began his Mission with 
^exhorting both Jews and Gentiles, that they should 
r€penty and turn to God, cwd/Io avorks meet for repent- 
ance^. And as he began with repentance, so he ends 
with it, where, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, heexprcsseth 
himself in this manner, *^ Therefore, leaving the Prin- 
*^ ciPLES of the Doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto 
^^ Perfectiox ; not laying again the Foundation of 
^^ repentance from dead works, and of faith towards Gjod." 
•7-These are the great principles of Natural Religion, 
which Christ made tlic Foundation of his Gospel. 
Iniquity is called dead works — as by Faith towards God 
is meant simple heiief in him'; and alludes to the same 
Apostle's definition of Natural Religion — where he says, 
^e that cmncth to Gad must believe that he is, and that 
Jic is a rewarder of them tluit diligently seek hbn. Tte 
sense of which is^ this, — *' Sink not back ^g^in to, nor 

rest in that Principle of Natural Religion, after you 

have made it (as your Master requires you should) the 
^ foimdation of his Gospel." 

• lilatt. xiv. 2. t Acts ii. 38. 

\ Arts xxvi. ' \c\& :s.^N\, 
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But as there are not orAy first principles in Natural 
Kelifjion, but likewise in the Revealed, the Apostle goe& 
on with an accoinit of these likewise — The doctrines of 
Baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and of the resur^ 
red ion of the dead, and of eteimal judgement. Now these 
first principles of the CJospel we are likewise forbid to 
Ti*si in, no less than in those Jirst principles of Natural 
l\ti.i(«lov, which the Apostle began with — it follows 
(a» wr are diiTCtcd) that we should go o^ unto per- 
rKCTtON. But if it be asked, What was this doctrine 
of perfection ? I answer, it was that great Mysterv, 
tmi revealed by the Gospel, which explains our loss by 
t*>e flisobcdience of Adam, and the punishment attending 
It, together with tlie recovery of that loss by Christ Jesus, 
wlu) was graciously pleased to become our Mediator; 
and more than that, by virtue of his death and sufferings 
on the crovss, our redeemer likewise, together with all 
tlie circufustances attending this wonderful transaction of 
luuuun redemption. 

'Ihis ihcfrine of Perfection, the Apostle promises to 
explain to them, if God affords hiui leisure and a fitting 
<^p|»ortunity — // (trd (j^ays he) permit *. This, for some 
\>ise ends of his Providence, God did not permit. Nor 
have we j\ny.rea>on to complain, as lie endowed his 
inspired servants, in general^ both with leisure and abili- 
ties tv> enrich the world with the noblest treasures of 
divine knowledire, ordained to enligliten and accompany 
\\\$ I'hnreh till the consummation of all things. 

Thus, on the \^ hole, it appears, even by the principle 
here explained, of Salvation by Faith alone, that 

N.XTLUAL KeLIGIOX IS THE (iR(;U\D AISD FOU^DA- 

tiox of all the Revealed. 

Here let us stop a n»oment, to deplore the condition 
of human h'inilness, always running into opposite ex- 
tremes. While one sort of JBeiievcrs (as w e have observed) 
can s( e no \\\o\^ in the Gospel than a Ripublicaticn of 
the RiligUfn {^f Nature; and another are so far froni 
owning, that Natural Religion is the foundation of 
the Uevealcd, that they are ready to deny tliat Natural 
Kvl\\;ion. .,..■■ 
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These, indeed, are porteniaus opinions; yet less so 
than that of our Rationalists, who deny what Scrip- 
ture has, in so many words, so often repeated, Salva- 
TJON, or Justification by Faith alone. 

Kut they had mistaken the Gospel -doctrine of salvation 
and justtficatioii for no more than God's favour indefi- 
nkely, as taught by Natural licligioji; whereas the woi'ds 
signily eternal life, brought to light and defined by 
the Gospel. What occasioned Iheir confouiiding twothings 
so difFerent, was a\: unsuspected error, full as gross, namely, 
tha.tNatu7*al Religion, in teaching a reward for well-doing, 
taught an e/{?rwt// Rezvard, An crrw into which these 
men conld scarce liave fallen, had they distinguished the 
Religion of Nature^ to which Adam became subject on 
his creation, from that Religion which was revealed unto 
him jyhen he entered Paradise. 

This hath been rectified at large towards the beginning 
of this Discourse ; and to swhiit important purposes, the 
Reader may now understaiacL 

Indeed, had Natural Religion f>romised life and 
immortality for xrdl-^iug, then would God's two Dis- 
pensations have contradicted one another; as giving 
. imrnorlalitj/ to Works by Natural ReUgiony and iimnor^ 
taliiy to Faith by tlie Revealed, 

But there are no contradictions in the Economy of 
God« moral Ciovcrnment. All such are the spawn of 
human Systems, the mis-shapen issue of artificial Theo- 
logy. And if one thing, in sacred Scripture, seems to 
look thus asquint upon another, w^e may be assured it 
arises from the vitiated Organs of the Observer. 

To instance, in the famous case (sfb apposite to our 
present purpose) of the Apostles, Paul and James; 
whom ignorant Interpreters have set at variance. 

St. Paul says*, — therkfore we conclude, that 
a man is justified by Faith without th^ deeds 
of the LAW^ 

But St. James «eems to speak another language f — - 
You see then', hoxi"^ that by Works qi man is justi- 
fied, and "not by Faith only. 

Tlie assertion of each Apojstle is (we see) a conclu- 
sion from some. preceding premises. These are, first 

* llo^. iit 28, t liis GeneriA F.^\a\.\e, c\iaY.\\»*i\% 

X 4 - •■ ^V 
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of all, to be considered, ere we can determine concerning 
the sense of either coticlmioiiy where the same capital 
word is employed, by both Writers, in common. 

St. Paul having explained (for that is his subject) the 
nature of the Gospil Covenant, whereby we are 
restored to the Inheritance which we lost by -^^flfw's trans- 
gression, namely, life and immortality^ ends his argu- 
ment in this manner — Thej^tfore xve conclude that a man 
iV JUSTIFIED BY Fajth [i.e. entitled to tliis recovered 
benefit by virtue of /i//VAj without th^. deeds of the 
Law, [which are IForks.] We have shewn how true this 
position is ; Works being what justifies or entitles us to 
the fatour of God^ as taught by Natural Religion ; the 
fcundation, indeed, of the Gospel-Covenant; wliichpro- 
miaeth life and immortality to Faith alone. 

But St. James, where he seems to talk so differently 
from Paul, was enforcing a very different thing, namely, 
the obligation of moral duty, as taught by Natural 
\Re/igio/f, though not exclusive of the liccealed; for. he 
^exemplifies it by the precepts of the Decalogue ; which, 
tliough a moral part of the Law, is supported equally on 
the two Religions, Natural and Revealed. He, therefore, 
concludes his argument in this manner — Thus xve see^ how 
that bij Works a man is justified, and not by Faith 
only. 

Lience it appears, that thd two Apostles use the 
word JusTii ica I lox, in these places, in very different 
senses. St. Paul means by it, a title to eternal life^ on 
the terms of Rtvcaled Religion; and St. James, a title 
to God's favour indefinitely, on the terms of Natural 
Religion. 

Neither can they be fairly charged with obscurity 
in using an undefined term in different significations, 
since, had their Readers but attended to the different 
subjects each apostle was then treating, and both in an 
equally clear aDd obvious manner, the. objectors would 
have seen, tlierc was not the least need of a formal 
definition to ascertain the meaning of either. 

On the whole, it appears, that the two Apostles are 

perfectly coiisistent in their reasoning on this question. 

Whose woixis, when aptly put together, produce this com- 

plctc and capital 1 ruVh^ — '^ W ovum's viwUvlo. us to a rexjcard 
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definitely ; Faith to the reward c£ eternal life : But as 
J who deserves no reiodrd at all, can never deserve the 
ward oi eternal life, therefore the first step to the greater 
essing must needs be a title to the lesser J' 

St. Paul's purpose was to vindicate the use and honour 
' the Gospel iromjudaising Christians, by shewing, that 
le MORAL WORKS of the Jewish Law (the same with 
tose of Natural Law) did not entitle the observers ta 
emal life ; this being the specific reward which the 
rospel bestows, and bestows it on Faith alone, 

St. James's purpose was to vindicate the use and 
onour of Natural Religion, from the corrupt comments 
f those pretended Christians, who flattered themselves- 
i tlieir vices with the hopes of obtaining eternal life by 
AiTH, without being previously qualified for the favour 
f God, by the performance of those good works which 
f atural Religion enjoins : and so vitiating the integrity, 
Qd destroying the very nature of Faith itself A dread- 
il Venom, which appeared early, and, like a leprosy, 
3on overspread the face of the Church ; at present known 
y the detested name of Antinomianism,. 

But to leave nothing unanswered on so important a 
ucstion, I will suppose an Objector may persist in his 
5ply. — Be it granted that the two Apostles are thus 
^de consistent with one anotlier ; a stronger objection 
till remains to the doctrine of Salvation hy Faitb 
LoxE, and that is the Declaration of Christ himself^ 
'ho gives this Salvation or Justijication to Works; 
'here, in his account of his second coming to judge the 
wld, he thus pronounces on the final doom of tlie 
Nations assembled round his Throne, — To tlie High* 
'£ous, he says, Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit 

HE KINGDOM prepared FOR YOU FROM THE FOUN- 
DATION OF THE WORLD. For I was an hungred, and ye 
'dvtme meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; / 
"^ds a stranger, and ye took me in ; I was naked, ajid ye 
lot lied me ; / zms sick, and ye visited 7ne ; / was in 
^^'is(ni, and ye came unto me. Then shall the Righteous 
^mer him, saying, Lord, xohen saw we thee an hungred 
^idfed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee drink? JVhen 
^we thee a stranger, and took thee in? naked and 
iothcd thee ? or u^Jwhsaw wt thee sick^ or in prison, and 

eam^ 
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<v//7?c wito thee? And the King shall mvrwcr and sat/ 
unto thej?i, Verily y i ^^}f unto you ^ forasmuch as ye hate 
done it unto one of the least of these my Brethren^ ye 
have done it unto me. Then shall he say also unto them 
en the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed^ into ever- 
lasting Jircj prepared J or the Devil and his angels. 
For I iras an hutigrtd^ and ye g/nc me no meat; 1 was 
thirsty y and ye gave me no drink ; / was a stranger, 
and ye tookme not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; 
sick and in pi^ison and ye visited me not. 2 hen shall 
they also answer him ^ sayings Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungred^ or athirst, or a strairger or 7iaJ:ed, or 
sick or in prison, and did not mnisler unto th^e? Then 
shall he answer them, saying, Verily I say unto you 
inasmuch us ye did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not unto me *. 

To explain this, which seems to bear so hard against 
us, we must first of all observe the j^reat care atid caution 
in the divine Foundei' of our Faith, and of his Apostles, 
to whom he committed tlie trust of proclaiming it to the 
World ; the care, 1 say, that this ca{)ital Doctrine of his 
Heligion, Justification^ by Faith alone, should 
not be mistaken or abused, in making Faith supersede - 
those Works which Natural Reli<yion requires as neces- 
sary to procure the favour of God. Works, which we 
have shewn to be the only true foundation of that Faitk 
WHICH ALONE JUSTIFIES. And the world hath had full 
experience of the horrid abuses occasioned by Men's 
placing Faith on any otlier foundation. 

So that were there no more in this Scenical Represent 
tation of the last Judgment than the purpose to make 
Works bear so considerable a part in it^ the Represen- 
tation had been still highly expedient. Cut there wasfl 
great deal more. — 

— Hold, says an Objector; I^t us first ask how this 
Scene can at all stand witli your System, ^vhich teacheth, 
^' that Works only entitle to the rexcard indefinitely \ and 
that it is Fa ith which entitles to the reward of eternal life : 
for tliese Righteous, in the text, are rewarded with that 
which is only due to the Faithfui, namely, cttrncd 

^ Jklatt. XXV. 3^ — 4 5* 

—I was 
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• — I was about to explain another important use of this 
Representatimiy which you will now find is a full answer 
to your Objection. 

- -^Jesus, in the very mode of obviating the above-men* 
doned abuses (for they were those abuses which it was 
tis purpose here to obviate), hath, with the most divine 
energy and address, instructed us in another important 
Trutti, namely, That the virtue and merits of his 

DEATH HAD A RETROSPECT QUITE BACKWARD EVEN 

TO THE TIME OF THE Fall. The Right eous, or the 

performers of good JForks^ are here told, that they shall 

INHERIT the Kingdom of Christ, prepared for them 

from the foundat 1071 oj the World. Who were these, here 

called, Righteous? Certainly such who had never heard 

of Christ, or been made acquiiinted w ith the terms of the 

Gospel ; such who had obeyed the dictates of Natural 

Religion; and not having the Law oJ' reveakd Religion^ 

were (as the Apostle says) a Law unto themehes*. This 

will appear evident to those who consider the nature and 

purpose of this Representation of tlie last Judgment ; 

■when all Nations, or the whole Race of Mankind, as 

well those who lived before, as those who came aficT 

the Advent of the Son of God, are to appear at his 

Judgment-Seat. 

The tremendous Session, here represented, proceeds 
io order. They who lived before the coming of Christ, 
are the first who are set to the liar, whether lor reward, 
or for condemnation. They who lived after were to come 
next. But, with the first, the Scene closes. 

For Jesus had already explained the teiyns of Salvation 
to all the followers of the Gos[)el. Concerning the con* 
dition of these tliere could be no doubt. It might become 
a question amongst them, how those who had never 
heard of Christ were to be treated ; and whether they 
were to be made partakers of the benefits of his Death 
ftndPassioii; and likewise, upon what terms. To r€- 
solve tliose points, was the design of this moral Picture. 

These Righteous idse ]\is^i\fiQA or saved. But how? 

surely not by Faith. For, the Apostle tells us, that 

Faith comet h by hearing; and hearing by the word of 

^od-f. That is, " The doctrine oi justifying Faith 

* RonLii. 14. t RonirX. 17. 

canaot 
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cannot be learnt fixun Natural Religion; but is to be 
taught by the Messenj^ers of the Revealed^ speaking by 
the Spirit of God." The justification of these Righiam^ 
tlierefore, must needs be by \Voek»; the natural foim- 
dation on which all revealed Faitu is built 

But to shew still more evidently, and sensibly, that the 
Righteous^ in the Text, were those who had never heaid 
of Christ, till they came to Judgmmt^ we must obsenne^ 
that as soon as they had been told what kind of Works 
Ihey were which procured their Salvation, namely, ad* 
miuistering to this their Lord wlun 'he was a strat^er^ 
naked, sickj and inpmon^ they are made to reply — Lard; 
when saw rve thee a stranger^ fudcedy sick, and in prismf 
A Question, which they, ^ who, in this life, had hea^rd of 
Ctirist, could never ask ; since their Jj^rd had o^n told 
his. Followers, that the men who did any of these god 
Works to the least of their distressed &ethren, did them 
unto him : that is^ gained the same benefit by them, as 
if done to himself. 

In a word, this important Rkprese^'tation instmcti 
us in these two points of Doctrine: First, Tha* the 
Kingdom, whose blessings were pi'oduced by the dea& 
and passion of Christ, was secured to us even from the 
foundation of the world: and Secondly, That it was^ 
actual Righteousness^ as well as imputative^ whictmade 
those who had never heard explicitly of Cuaisx, to 
become partakers of his merits. 

CHAP. IV. 

HAVING now, at length, gone tlwough this g|:ni:r41 
View of the nature and genius of the Christ 
TiAN Rehglon ; first, by an explanation of the Means ' 
by which we are enabled to recover the benelits lost by 
Adam's transgression ; and, secondly, by an explanatioo 
of the Condition annexed to the enjoyment of those 
benefits, when recovered : We proceed to what remains 
of our general view. This Religion, as it was the last 
EEV ELATION of God's Will to Man, so it was the cona- 
pletion of all that preceded ; and, tlierefore, when truly 
explained, must needs add the utmost force axd 
LIGHT to every tiuug^ XVvaX^ va. tUa furegping Volumes oi 



Chap- 4-] or MOSES DEMONSTRATED. § i^ 
die Divine Legation, hath been advanced, concerning 

the NATURE OF THE JeWISH DISPENSATION. 

We have already observed how graciously the Divine^ 
Goodness displayed itself, in the restoration of our 
lest J/rke?'itance, by changing the condition annexed to 
eternal life, . from somethinor to be done, to something 
to be BELiEVEir. And this was Faith in our Re- 
deemer. For by such a change, this important btei?s* 
kig became less subject to a new loss or danger. 

But this was not all. The same bountiful Lord of life 
did, for its farther security, impart to every true Believer, 
the strength and hght of his Holy Spirit to support 
Faith in working out our Salvation*. 

Natural Reason, indeed, contemplating the attributes 
€f the Deity, discovered to us, that when human abilities 
clone are too weak to support us in the performance and 
discharge of moral duty, God will lend his helping-haod 
Id aid our sincere endeavours. 

But to manifest to us with what more abundant mea* 
sure this aid is dispensed, under the Gospel, our blessed 
Rodeemer hath minutely explained all that relates ta 
the Person and to the operations of the Divine Dis- 
penser, calledthe Holy Spirit; whom the Father and 
fbe Son have, for the farther security of this recovel^d 
i^lessing, been pleased to associate with themselves in 
the administration of thb economy. Which divine Person 
bears his share, with the other two, in the actual Re- 
demption OF Mankind. 

Thus far as to his nature. By which it appears, 
diat this sjpecdcs of divine assistance, which our lioly 
Roli^n calls Grace, is to be understood as one 
of the peculiar blessings bestowed upon the Faithful ; 
uid tx> be reckoned in that number. The wmtls of 
StTJohn makes this trutli still more appanent. This 
i^saith he) Jesus spake of the Spirit, mhtch they that 
iclisve, on liim should receive. For TrfE holy Ghost 

tTAS NOT YET GIVEN, BECAUSE THAT JesIJS'WAS 
wot YET GLORIFIEDf- 

The OFFICE and operation of this holy Spirt, is 
to sttpport our Faith and to perfect our Ol>edienc€^ by 

♦ Sec the Doctrine of Grace, vol. viii. of this Edit. 
t i9ka vial 39. 
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enlightening the understanding and by purifying the 
will. 

This, the blessed Jesus declares, where he professedly 
treats of the office of tlie holt/ Spirit. — / will pray the 
Father (says he) and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide xcithyoujor ever; even the 
Spirit of truth. He dwelleth iu you; and shall be 
in you — which is the Holy Ghost whom the Father 
shall send in my name: he shall teach you all 



THINGS* 



These are the two parts of his office : As the Teacher, 
to impress upon the understanding all those practical 
and speculative truths, which constitute the sum and sub- 
stance of our holy Religion; and as the Comforter, by 
purifying and supporting the will^ to enable us to per- 
severe in the profession of those truths that constitute thfe 
body of moral righteousness; the foundation (as we ha\'e 
shewn) of that justifVixg Faith, to which the Gospel 
hath annexed salvation or eternal life. 

And tlie economy of the Gospel seemed to require, 
that when this Dispenser of divine assistance, the holy 
Spirit, wjas to be clearly revealed, and personally dis- 
tinguished, as soon as Jesus was GLoaiFiEDf, his first 
descent, amongst the Faithful, should be, attended ^ith 
si<i;7is and wonders, to bear witness to the SAxcTiFi£B 
in the same way that they had borne witness to the Re- 
deemer. These signs were, in both cases, of the same 
nature, and performed for the same ends : First, for 
credentials of their mission; and, secondly, indica- 
tions of their office. — ** When the day of Penticost was 
'^ fiilly come, they [the Apostles] were all, with one 
'' accord, in one place ; and suddenly there came a 
*' sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and 
" it filled all the house where they were sitting. And 
^' there appeared unto them cloven tongues, like a§ of 
*' fire, and it sat upon each of them : and they were all 
" filled with the Holy Ghost; and began to spealf 
" with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utfer- 
" aricej." 

This miracle manifested itself in the gift of ton^ueSf 
to the astonished multitude, barbarous and civil, then 

* Joha xiv. a6. •\ John vii. 35, J Acts ii. 1. et seq. 

casually 
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casually assembled from every quarter of the habitable 
Globe, who heard tlic Apostles, (all natives or inha- 
bitants oi Galilee,) speaking to each of these Strangers, 
in his own mothcr-tongue. And this being for the ser- 
vice and conviction of others, was, in its nature, tempo- 
rary *. Otlicr effusions of the holy Spirit were peuma- 
NENT ; and these, instead of being conveyed inascund 
from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, were on^y 
conveyed and telt nn the still, small voice. For 
these w ere principally for the use and benctit of the fa- 
voured Receiver ; who, although he himself was fully 
assured by them of the divine presence, yet could he give 
110 sufficient evidence of lliat Presence to others* 

Thus it appears, that this species of divine assistance, 
vhich our holy Religion calls Grace, is to be con- 
sidered as one of the peculhfr blessings bestowed upon 
the Fait Iff id. For, as hath been observed, the Father 
- and the Sox have been giaciously . pleased to associate, 
in the administration of this new economy, a thh*d dkinc 
^ersoriy called in Scripture the Holy Ghost. 

CHAP. V. 

THIS MiRACL LOU s appearance of the holy Spirit, 
<in'his first Descent ^ naturally and happily leads us for- 
^vvard in this our general view ; by bringing us to the 
oohsideration of tlie extraordinary manner in which it 
tiath pleased Providence to promulge and propagate the 
Christian Faith. 

Now, as it is apparent to common sense, that an im- 
^^xiediate Revelation from Heaven can be firmly esta- 
i>lished no otherwise than by the intervention of jN'Ii- 
XtACLEs ; and, as we have found, by the sad experience 
. of human corruption, that this suprlme evidence of 
Our holy Religion hath been fatally discredited by the 
ciontagion of tying xvonderSy deforming almost every 
^ge of the Church, it will be of the utmost imporjtance 
to discover and fix the bounds of this extraordinary 
interposition'^ . 

♦ S«e Note [K] at the end of this Book. 
1 . t S§e Dkcourse on the Raurr^ction^ vol, x. of this Edit. 
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enlightening tiie widentanding and by puri 
will. 

This, the blessed Jcsns declares, where he pi 
treats of the office of tlie Iw/i/ Spirit. — / u-i/l 
Father (says he) and he shall girt- you anotli 
FORTER, that he may abide xcithyou for ever; 
SpiiirT OF THUTH. JIc ducUcth ill t/ou; am 
m you — which is the Holy Ghost xthom th 
shall send in my name : he shatl teach ■" 

THINGS*. 

These are the two parts of his office ; As the 7 
to impress upon the undi^r-sldi/din^ all those 
and spt'ciilativc truths, wliirh constitute the suni 
stance of our holy llelifjion; and as the Comfc 
purifying and supporting die rcill, to enable t 
severe ill the profession of those truths that eon 
body o( moral righieousjiess; tlie foundation (a 
shewn) of that justifVixg Faith, toM'hiclitl 
haUi annexed salvation or eternal life. 

And the economy of the CrOMpol seemed U 
that when this Disjienser of divine assistance, 
Spirit, ivpo to be clearly revealed, and pe^ 
tingui^hed, as soon as .lesus was glorified 
tlcscent, amon<fst the Fait It fill, should he,** 
.\igns and uviidcrx, to bear witness to tin*i ' 
in the same way tliat they had borne V\tf* 
DELUER. These si<fns were, in bo\Yv cjB^ 
nature, and peifonned for. the 8o.'vy>^ 
CREOENTiALS of their mission; ar^^y , 
TioNS of their office. — ■" When tkv^^_^\ 
" fiilly come, they [the Apostle^ --^- 
" accord, in one place; und ^s.^ --,^, 
" sound from heaven as vi' a rivs^^^ 
" it filled all the house where ^ .^ 
" there appeared unto thcin «::::~--^ 
" fire, and it sat upon euch of 
" filled with the Holv Ga^ 
" with other tongues, 
*' ance;];." 

This miracle manife^ 
to the aslor"'"^ m^ 
•Job* 
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casually assembled from every quaiterof the habitable 
Globe, who heard tlic Apostxes, (all natives or inha- 
bitants oi Galilee,) speaking to each of these Strangers, 
ill his own mothcr-tongue. And this being for the ser- 
vice and conviction of others, was, in its nature, tempo- 
K ARY *. Other effusions of the holy Spirit were peuma- 
NENT ; and these, instead of being conveyed inascund 
Jrom heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, were on^y 
conveyed and telt in the still, small voice. For 
these w ere principally for the use and benefit of the fa- 
voured Receiver ; who, although he himself was fully 
assured by them of the divine presence, yet could he give 
uo sufficient evidence of that Presence to others. , 
\ Thus it appears, that this species of divine assistance, 
which our holy Religion Ccills Grace, is to be con- 
sidered as one of the peculiar blessings bestowed upon 
the Fa'UhJhL For, as hatli been observed, the Father 
• and the Sox liave been giacioiisly . pleased to associate, 
b the administration of this new economy, a third divine 
Person^ called in Scripture the Holy Ghost. 

CHAP. V. 

THIS MiRACLLOus appearance of the holy Spirit, 
on his first Descent^ naturally and happily leads us for- 
ward in this our general view ; by bringing us to the ' 
consideration of the extraordinary manner in which it 
hath pleased Providence to promulge and propagate the 
Christian Faith. : 

Now, as it is apparent to common sense, that an im- 
mediate Revelation from Heaven can be firmly esta- 
blished no otherwise than by the intervention of Mi- 
Hacles ; and, as we have found, by the sad experience 
of human corruption, that this suprlme evidence of 
our holy Religion hath been fatally discredited by the 
contagion of lying xvonders^ deforming almost every 
<^eof the Church, it will be of the utmost importance 
to discover and fix the bounds of this extraordinary 
interpqsition f . 

* S«e Note [K] at the end of this Book. 
. t See Discourse on the Resurrection, vol. x. of this Edit. 
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But a MiiuiLCLX^ even wben best supported lily fanmao 
testimony, needeth to be still further qualifiedy>ereitcan 
.deserro credit df a rational Believer: mndiy, that it be 
so connected with tbe system to which it claio^ relation, 
as that it be seen to make a part of i^ or to be necessary 
to its completion. 

It is othanrise, in Facte^ acknori'ledged to be > within 
thd verge of nature and human agency. Here*all that is 
iK^anted to recommend them to aver belief is tbetesti- 
tnony of knowing and honest Witnesses. 
• • W hile in pretended .facts beyond the "nerge -of ^nftture 
and human agency, such as those we. call Miraculous, 
much more is required when ofiered to ^uir beliefiii The 
c^ontroul and arrest of tlie established Laws c^ Nature, by 
the God and Author of Nature, either mediately or im- 
' mediately, is a thing which coaimon ExpsaiENCSJiatfa 
. rendered so extremely improbable, diat it will-, at least 
balance the very best human testicnony, ^ standing uraup- 
. ported and alone. And why? Because ordinary Facts 
carry their causes openly and manifestly along wifii them: 
Or if not so, yet none arc required, as we are convinced 
their causes must be intrinsecally there.- But in 
Facts pretended to be miraciilom\ the immediate efficient 
cause is cvtrinsecal ; and therefore leaves room for doubt 
and uncertainty : or rather, when, in this case, men per- 
ceive nocattse^ they are apt to conclude there is none ; or, 
in other words, that the rqioit is false and groundless. 
So that when the irhole evidence of the Fact^ deemed 
miraculous^ is solely comprised in human testimoity, end 
is, in its nature, contiary to uniform experience, the 
Philosopher will, at least, suspend his belief 

But though in all Miracles, that is, in Facts deenaed 
miraculous, the efficient cause continues unknown; 
yet, in those which our holy Religion seems to reconfimend 
to our belief, the final cause always stands apparent. 
And lithat cause he so important as to make'iho JUij'acIc 
necessary to the ends of the Dispensation, tlus is all 
that can be reasonably required to entitle it to oar be- 
lief; W'hen proposed to us ^uth the samefalness of human 
testimony, which is sufficient to establish a common fact : 
since, in this case, we have tbe moral Attributes of 

.11 THE 
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<rR£ DsiTY to secure us frdiiti an errbrj so filial to our 

welfare *. 

-. And the cmfmmg our beUef of Mird'ctt^ iidthfrf th^se 
4x)undSy wipes away (as I conedve) aU the iadis^r^blf 
isbphistry jof our mod^u preottkAtti to PbiidiofAiy, lidtb 
at home and abroad, against Miilacles, mpvetmi^ bf 
theirbeing contrary to general %%f£.%itvnti in th^ 
ordinary course of things. At least, the Ttufi Puiioi 
.fiOPHEii so thought, when he made tliat strict enquiry 
Into Ti'Uth^ towards the ccnsctasiou of his immortal 
Work^— " Though coiniox «xFEaiEircx (says he) a^d 
'/-tH£ oftBixAHY cocH$£ o^ THiKG^ ihaiTC justly a 
^ nnigbty inftuence 011 the minds of men to make them 
'^ gitre or .reflate credit to any thing proposed to their be^ 
'" lief ; yet there is o^te case wherein the STitAiyGEi^Bj^fi 
^ of the facts LESsfi^'s not the assent to a lair testi* 
^^ mony given of it. For where stJFEEXAtruRAL events 
" are suitable to the ends aimed at sr htk who 
"*' hath pow'cr to cliange the course oi nature, then^ under 
" such circumstances, they may be fTtter to procure 
^^ belief, by how much the mote they are BfiroND or 
'^^ contrary to ordinary oimservation.. This is 
" the proper case of j\Iiracue5, which, well attested, do 
^* not only find credit themselves, but give it alio to other 
^truths xchicli M'cd stieh coiifirniaihnl^''' 

Now the-MiRACLKS, which Christianity objects to our 
beli()f, and wliich, therefore, demand credit of eVei'y rea^ 
tenable man, arc, and I apprehend must he, .gualiified 
ift one or other of these three ways : 

I, They must either, in the first place, be s^jch as 
Christ and his inspired Servants and KoHo\vef3 are re- 

* "Here, by the wily, let me observe, th"ct \\'hat is now said gives 
<rtiat Critetiiot*, which Dr. Middleton and his Oppo/ients, in a late 
eaatroverny coirceraiRg MiHacles, demanded of one another ; and 
which yet, both Parties, for some reasons or other, declined to give.; 
tiiamely, soiriie certain mark to enable men to distinguish (for all the 
piirposes of fteligion) between true and certain Miracles^ and those 
wtiich 5vere false or tioilbtfiil. 

f. Locke's Essay concerning Homam Understanding, vol. ii. Chap, 

Cy.the Degrees of Assent, § 13. p. 286. This great man, we find, 

understood it to be apparent to common sense, that the belief of an 
immediate Revelation from Heaven could be firmly established no 
otherwise than by the aid oi Miracles. — Dttt ssc this truth proved 
ftiore at large as we go along. 

Vol. VI. Y .q.o\^^^ 



corded to faftve petfonned ^ioKAie^cwmm^SQ^Aifif^ ihfk} 
mission. / ,^ , > :»jii in^ 

IL Or, secrnidly^ such. as make a neoessai^partiipiJpr 
towards the eompletioa of^ the Gospd Systeiiuy liti: ijs.ij 

fSl. Or^ thirdly and lastly, such as have beeu perfitftwd; 
directly to manifest and vebift the diviN'B JeiftwiiQr; 
TiONS, when impious men have xt tbemoaWes: Miifit^i 
tempting to defeat thenu .. . ? . .; i:r:>:..\n-.o 

. I- .■ ' ' ■ -../'i 'lii.-'I ^■i': 

When a Miracle is' wrought (fLStin 4lie first «ase) ^i 
the- Credential of . a. .Messenger- coming > with 'tha. 
revealed VKillOf God^ tp ^an^ wea.may safe^. confide in 
it. Because' wcA a Micade is so. Satriirom. jbemg beneath' 
tte dignity of the occasion, that it is even. necessary to 
answer !the important: purpose, of it Under this Idea, 
it hath, I believe, been gseneraUy conceived in every age 
of our holy Religion, till the present. Indeed, it seeoos^ 
tohayebeeti the constant expectatioQ: of Believers^ that 
these supernatural attestations should accoo^any : every 
NEW Message from Heaven; insomuch that: ail . the 
pretended Revelaiions in the Pagan World, :as well as: the 
real in the Jewish and the Christian, were constructed on 
this principle of credit. . . .^ . .,• 

But now, in these times, some there are even amoogftt 
the Ministers of the Gospel, who. tell us, they think, i^r 
at least are hardy enough to teach, that the E£AS0NA3L£t: 
NESS of the Doctrine is the best, and indeed the only. tmo^ 
evidence of its divine Original. • > » 

If in this they should not be mistaken, I may, howeiw^ 
boast, that I, myself, have, in this Work, greatly strength* 
ened this boasted plenitude of evidence. j .v- ? - ' 

But, in reverence to Truth, I hold myself obliged ;to 
own, that, in my opinion, the REAsoNABLENEBa^df a? 
Doctrine pretended to come immediately fromGod^iSf 
of itself alone, no proof, but a presumption^ only.^ 
such its divine Original : because, though the ea^eU^c 
of a Doctrine (even allowing it to surpass all other. moral 
teaching whatsoever) may shew it to be worthy of God,: 
yet, from that sole excellence^ we cannot certainly .'oon^' 
elude that it came immediately from him ; since wei[<ibw 
not to what heights of moral knowledge the hun^m uhder^. 
standing, unassisted by inspiration, may arrive. Not 

eveo 
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€VM (A»r&H ^periencc, that all the Wisdom 6fGr»ce 
and Rome comes extremely short of the Wisdom ittfthe. 
GtospElt^^ocaft istppport us in xjoadadicii?, wdi certaiiiiy, 
that this G42fepcl was sent ii^mediatdy-from CJod. We 
xkm ''tatet'tjery 'doubtfully gue$s, v^Aisti exteHenoe tiiay fee 
produced by a 'tireHifdrnri^^d and rweltcuhivated Aliod, 
fiAtthef' UasSeeJ iv*it^ a vigoious temperament, and'a liappy: 
organization of the Body. The amazement into' tvjjick^ 
Sir Isaac Newton's Discoveries in Nature, threw the 
Iwkt-i^/WdfM/ afe fibonas men became abld to compre- 
heW itheir Twth' and Utility, sufficiently sliews,' what 
IhtlehiimiseplSdH it had) that the humaii faculties tl'jQald* 
oila^f^^ BO^hi^b or spread so ^vide. ' 

oiQiifctteefiwhote, tbemfore, we conclude, tliat, strictly^ 
sjK^ng,' tbcrb i^^o grotind of conyicdon solid and strong 
csKnigte'to bear tfae wci^ of so great an mterest, but* 
tiat^wtiichJ rises on Miracles, worked bvthe Arst Mtes- 
stmger^'tsff a new H;eIigion, in support and con6rmatioa 
ofi*eirMi«stGN. 

'».iTl^ is, Miracles, and Miracles only, demon*- 
stf'^tev that tl^e Doctrine, which is seen to be zwr^Z/y of 
(otod^-didj'iiideied, COME iBiMEDTATELY from hnn. 

To be plain, there is a glaring absurdity in the novel 
^aacfheve exposed ;' of which we can find no instance ia 
the Aflftirs' of civil life — And civil and religious Policies 
ate' conducted on the same principles of Reason, while 
admini^red in their integrity. For what public Person^ 
ever imagined, or expected to have it believed, that the 
true'aiid proper credential of a Minister of State was 
the.ffSrness of his Character, or the equity of his demands? 
Nothing but the broad-seal of his Master, he knows/ 
iwlf*«atisfy those to whom he is sent, that he has a right 
to the Per304iage which he assumes. Doth not commoa 
sense tell* us, that a Messenger from God must come 
Bccoramended to Mankind in the same manner ? Neither 
bis'personai aceomplishments, nor the excellence of hist 
Dk^ctrine, nor, in a word, any thing shoit of the broad-t 
^ZAt) of Heaven, exemplified in Miracles, will be sufi-" 
fiioiehttOb ^establish his assumed Character. 

v/dQatihe'Doetors of thi3 r.eni ^School seem to have fallen 
iiito: themteurdity here exposed, by another as ridiculous ;: 
oaoIelyyOtbat TtiF. gospel itself is xo mow.^^ •^<^>8w 
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OTHER, THAN' A HEPUBLICATION OF THE ReLIGION 

OF Nature: (an extra vagauce, amongbt the first of 
those, which, I presume, thio Work of the Divine Lega- 
tiorr liath totally discredted.) 

Now (say these meii) if the Ij^ht of Reason hath in- 
structed us in what natural Religion teacheth, it 
- seems most consonant to common sense, that the k e pu b- 
lication of this Religion should be established in the 
same manner that it was first published to the world. 
KoT so, (I reply) even on their false principle of a mere 
republication, For since it was found, by experience, 
that the lirst publicati<:)n of God's will, by natural lij^ht 
alone, hath proved ifisuiucient to perpetuate the knowledge 
of it; wesliail think it most adequate to Reason, that 
the REPUBLICATION should be better guarded; to se- 
cure it from the like ujischance. 

but the truth is, this idea of Christianity's being merely 
suck a REPUBLICATION aioscfiom the grossest ignorance 
of tlic Gospel: which reveals more, infinitely more im- 
portant Truths than natural light did or could dis- 
cover. It I'Qvcals the whole scheme oi human Redemption) 
wluoh, till this Revelation took place, was a Mtsteuv, 
kt pt hid amongst tlie Arcana of the Godhead. 

However, tlie same ilcn have another objection to 
the bv lii'f of t:u??e miraculous Credentials. And the 
pbjt\*tion arises, it sccmj?, from our sophistical rea- 
sonlnj; in support of them ; for thus (they say) we 
{irjjuc— 

•• So littlci bjlng known of the powers of created 

ypiilis, suj>i'rior to ourselves, (some of which we are 

!au^:ilt to bt.licvc are beneficent to nran, and some averse) 

idl \\m \\c oun conclude of Miracles, considered only 

\\\ l!^l'm^clvt^^ \% that tliey are the work of agents, able, 

\\\ SOUK* hi-iUuucs, to control Nature, and divert her 

fiom luM' esiabliihcd course. — But whether this control 

be* |H'rlvMini\l immciliately by the God of Nature, or by 

.\;:j'»tl* »iv liiiji liiulcr his direction, (which amounts to 

:V h.mu' thiUii' or, on tiie contrary, by malignant agents, 

I.: w-i:mily \>llh Man, imd, for a time, permitted to indulge 

t'wr pv'i\rrM* and hurttul purposes, c'annot be known but 

V,'t.c\'://«iv ol iluU Dcctruie, insuppor^of which, the 

)u(ti:aitd MiuAitts arc performed. The conclusion 

7 fioiic 
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from this is, that the Miracles are to be verified 
BY THE Doctrine. 

But then, (say they again) since 'we . know so little of 
the extent of the human understanding, we cannot deter- 
mine of the tryie Original of the Dpctrine, proposed to 
our belief, till it be supported by Miracles; now»the 
conclusion from this is, tliat the Doctrine is to be 

VERIFIED BY MiRACLES. 

Such 18 the vicious Circle (say our adversaries) round 
which we run, when we fii'st prove the Miracles by 
THE Doctrine, and then prove the Doctrine by 
THE Miracles. 

This is, without doqbt, a iParalogism. But we deny 
that any such faulty reasoning is here employed. The 
term Doctrine, in the first proposition, is used to sig- 
nify a Doctrine agreeable to the tnith of things^ and 
demonstrated to he so by natural light. In the second 
proposition, the term, Doctrine, is used to signify a 
Doctrine immediately^ and in an extraordinaii^ manner^ 
revealed by God. So that these different significations; 
in the declared use of the word Doctrine, in the two 
propositions, sets the whole reasoning free from that 
vicious Circle within vihich our Philosophic Conjurers 
would confine it. In this, there is no fruitless return of 
an unprogressive. argument; but a regular procession of 
two distinct and different Truths, till the whole reasoning 
becomes complete. In truth, they afford mutual assist- 
ance to one another; yet not by taking back, after the 
turn has been served, what they had given; but by con- 
tinuing to hold what each had imparted to the support of 
tlie other. 

On the whole, we conclude, that if any Messengers 
ever wanted the. Credentials of Miracles, they were 
the first Messengers of God in the revealed ^lystery 
of tlie Gospel. ^ 

Indeed, divine Providence hath so stricitly appropriated 

Miracles for these Credentials, that John the 

Baptist, the Precursor of those Messengers, destined 

only to annoimce the approaching Gospel, worked no 

Miracles : yet, had Miracles been of no other use thail 

what this new-fangled Doctrine-assij^us to \Jcv^vcv^ xvasxv^^\ 

to make the . hearers attentive to the eKcAX-^xvc^ <A \^^ 

y 2 movoXs 
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tnorals of the new Religion , none had more need of theii 
tlmn John and his Penitents.— St. Curysostoh seem 
to have understood the Gospel better than these^ntodei'ft 
Divines, when he supposed that even JEstJsl h&Bsdf 
worked no Miracle tWl after his Ijaptism, f.>J'6Htflc 
time of his addressing himself to his Mission, when €!^)&- 
DENTiALS to his Character were naturally re^iredf; 
which Credentials had he not given, the unbelievlpg 3e\\% 
as he himself acknowledges, had been free firoin bUnft!.^ 
If I had not done amongst them (s^tys he) fWt 

WORKS willCH none OTHER MAN DID, TttEY* k'At) 

NOT HAD SIN *. - - 

11. .• \ " -'^ 

We come next to that second Species of Miraeli^y 
mentioned above, whose subject makes so esseriti«ilt 
part in the Economy of the Gospel, that, withotrt it, tfife 
whole would be vain and fruitless. The ifirat arrd j[>nyft^ 
cipal of the species b the Miracle of Christ's RfiduR- 
RECTibN from the Dead — i/* Christ be fiot nAijijsS, 
(saith St* Paul) i/oitr faith is vain ; you are yet iri^our 
sins f. And St Peter uses the same argument to shew 
the NECESSITY of his Master*s rest$rre€tion-^God SB,ys 
he) raised him up, having loosed the paifts of death; ^i- 

CAUSE IT WAS NOT POSSIBLE THAT HE SHOULi) JB£ 

HOLDEN OF it;};. --^- 

Kow from whence does the impossibility arise, if not 
from the force of St. Paul's argument concerning die 
nature of Christ's Resurrection? ■'-■' 

So important a circumstance, therefore, required thsLt 
the highest evidence should be given of its truth.- / 

Christianity reveals the restoration of lapsed asid 
forfeited Man to life and immortality from\ the pov^-^r 
and dominion of the G rave. - — ' 

But the course of human nature continuing - the sfeMe 
after this restoration which it held before^ and the- G^AVt 
still boasting its pov/er, though foolishly, ind^j and %i 
vain, since Death had lost its Sting § ; thfeVe^^seemed to be 
need of some extraordinary evicknce of the ^rffi/y'rf/" 
this change in the order of things, which being- 'prd€]t^ 
; at the price of Christ's death on the Cros^; anStt TOtin Vi- 
sibly paid^ the nature of the compact i-equiretf '^tffie 

* John XV. 24. + 1 Cw, XV. AT. yv^^^^^^v.^ \^^'^^*^ 
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benefit obtained should be as visibly put into our posses- 
fsUoi/^ ^-botb one and the other openly exemplified 
in tji^ ;SfM3Gi€| Person, the Author of our Sahation. For, 
if J[^j3..hitip$elf was not seen td enjoy the fruits of that 
,|l^cJempti(Hi, which was of his own procuring, . what 
;h([^)Qs.;4;:jOuld he entertained for the fest of mankind? 
ti^OBy it not have been too plausibly concluded, that 
^|his^? expedient ,^fJ?(?fifem/>//o» had proved ineffectual by 
Ch#.I8T -s not ri^'iwg- ? So necessarily connected (in the 
Aposde^s opinicMi) was the Miracle of our Saviour's 
ymhXeriesurreotwn with the very essence of the Christian 
Faith. And this Resurrection being the fir^ fruits of 
them that slept j was the very thing which both assured 
and sdx^^tified &U the benefits that were to follow. For 
the Jewish frst fruits (to which the expression alludes) 
were of the nature, and a-security to the plenty, of the 
approaching Harvest. 

> . Thus, we see, the Miracle of the Resurrection 
made a necessary part of the integrity of the Gospel. 

But it had other uses and e}epediencies besides ; 
^wbich, (in concluding this head,) I shall, in as few 
words aa possible, endeavour to point out. The heathen 
World had, in general, some notion of another life. But 
% resurrection^ of this material body, after death, to 
accompany the soul in its future existence, never once 
/(E»:)tere4 into their imaginations ; though some modern 
jWriteirs have been misled to think otherwise, partly by 
•what they had learnt of the fab/es of the vulgar, full of 
.shadows of a bodily shape, Inhabitants gf the Tombs, 
or Attendants on the Souly m the sequestered abode of 
Spirits ; and partly of the more solemn dreams of the 
P^nlosophers, particularly the famous Stoical renova- 
1*10:^, which, however, is so far from bearing any re- 
tsembknce, or yielding any credit to the Christian 
Tesqirection, though mistaken for it, that it is absolutely 
incqiisistent with it. 

. : The Sages of Antiquity had discovered many qualities 
:)n^^^ buma,n iSbi^/, which disposed them to think that it 
Ijqi^btrSumv^ the Bod]/. But every property they knew 
.flf .J£^^Q?..led them to conclude, that, at the separatioiir 
£tig|i4i5i)j^af9luti9n of the union between these two constituent 
^rj^ f^^an^ the Body would bt v^^o\n^^.\\xV> t^^ 
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Elements from whence it arose. And that sect of Phi- 
losophy which' most favoured, and best cultivated the^ 
Doctrine of tjie Soul's imipoi^lity, coosidered tiie Body 
only 03 its prima, into which it was tluust; by way cif 
penancCj, for it^ pre-existent crimes ; and from wbict^ 
wheu it had undergone its de$tined purgation, it was tO' 
be totally set free. Nay, so little did tlie REsuRRECTiojt 
OF Tii£ iiODY enter into their more studied concq^tions^ 
tJiat when St. Paul, at AthcnSj (the capital Seat ci 
Science,) preached Jesus and the Rf.surrection *,. 
his Auiliiors mistook the second tcnn to be like the firsV 
a revelaxi^nofsomencw Deity, a certain Goddess, called 

AxASTASist- 

Wi^ all thes^ prejudices, so unfavourable te tb^ 
K£6:i}s,ii{;cTiON OF THE BODT, ivothiiig , less than tb^ 
assurance of t^^e beet ^ttestedJVIi&AC^E, iiO confirmatioa 
of it, could have reconciled the Geptiie Wo'ld^ to tbf 
Isieli^ oi so inen^ibj^ a Doctrine. 

Tim we say witl> the greater pon&l^nc^, stace St Vmi 
hjin^eltt o»thw occatsion, appears lo argue pa. the same^ 

ide^ 

• A<!t6xvit. 51. 

i In -this sense St. Chrtsostow understood ttie thoughts of the 
Athenians to be ronceming St. Paul's . nientioo of the Ana^sk^ 
Br. Bemtley thittl^s otherwise* Bui which of the^e t^o Doctors 
xviis likely to be best acquainted with the genius and tjtate of Paganism, 
iVfaen St. Paul preached at Athens, must he left to the judgment of the 
Header. This, at least, is certain, that the reason the naodem Doct<n' 
give^, why. t\^e,Aihenians could not miitake Akastaisib /ora ^odde&By 
because ikey too tccll Uiutcntood the M)tw» of' a rcsvr reef ion, i^ a very 
weak one, since ihey had no notion of a resurrection at all ; unless 
they mistook (which is very unhkely) tihe Stoical rexovatiox for •. 
that which the Apostle preached. Dr. Ilentky, indeed, seems to have 
fallen into that error, or he could scarce have said*— /Ac vk/ieiMff^i* xceU 
nndtrjitood Vie notitm of a lUmrrcction. However, let the Atlieijiau? 
understand this Stoical revovation. as they would, they were certainljf- 
liable to a fblfy ns gross, and at! that time much more genei-'al; whicn 
wa6> the turning a wora^ehtiftf into an object oficoPship: biosti)C 
^hich abstract notions, superstition had , thus. Bietao^orpbose^ 
Amongst the J^^is, indeed, the KfisuRiiKCTjoy was. become a 
national Doctriire some tiine before the advent of the Messiah; 
not coHetted -(we may be sure) from natural reitsori, nor taught the'M 
by theiF Scrtpturcf, yet collected from the contemplation of their 
Prophets misinterpreted ; where the reutoratinn of the Mosaic Repubji^ 
was predicted, in. terms which were mistak'^n by the latter. Je>v6, U> 
signify the revival or resurrection of the Bodies of .their deceased 
Ancestors ; of \»hich many instancesinig.lH.be given^; Uesides-lLzekiel^ 
Fimmofth dryhon^s. 
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^. For when he had rectified this error of the Athe« 
^os, cpuceming Jems and the^resurrectiony and ha4 
brmed them that, by this resurrection^ he meant the 
/ival of the dead bodies of men, and restorattoa of theo^ 
life, he ^d&-^zthereqf God hatb given assukance 
to^ullmcn^ in that he rmsed Jesus f rani the dead. — For 
ter his resurrection^ he was seen (says the same 
>o^tle, on another occasion) of^ve hundred brethren 
once ; of whjom the greater part remain unto this^ 
esent. 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

2. Under tUs second division of MirackSj whose 
b^t makes an essential part in the EccHiomy of the 
iir&stian dispensation, let me recommend to your con* 
l^iMion and belief the power of Jesus and his Disciple^ 
CAST OUT Devils oh evil Spirits fix>m the bodies 
' Men sufibiiog by those inhospitable Gqests"*^. 
And under this division I the rather cbuse to place this 
lecies of Miracles, since, by occasion of a very general 
id infamous pretence of such a power,, especially ixk 
lese later tioies, the fact itself has been rendered doubt*- 
il ; and even excluded frcHn the number of those mental 
id bodily disorders, recorded by the Evangelists, to 
\\% been relieved in the most extraordinary manner by 
ssus said his Disciples — And they brought ufito him all 
ck p€ople (says St. Matthew) that were taken xcifk 
\Ders diseases and torments^ and those which were pos-^ 
eswD wiTtt Devils, and Lunatics; and he healed 
ze/^t. — Insomuch that at length we have been told,. 
M what is here called the beii^ possessed with Devibp 
as, indeed, no other than an atrabilaire Lunacy, or one 
'■ tbo^e occuJit distempers for which Physicians could not 
9d a remedy, or, what was still harder, were at a lo6s> 
f c^ name ; and tlierefore, in complaisance to tlie imbe-^ 
lity of their Patients, they agreed to suppose it super^ 
Ui^^aiy or (saving your presence) the wo7^k of the DcviL 
hi^ this strange Malady being delivered to us as a 
&AL Possession by the Evangelist last quoted, w1k>, 
; th^.sc^e time, distinguishes it from 7iatural dxsocdet^, 
yd pairtkularlv from Lux act, with which these moderci 
knHiOrs: are witling to confound it, we chuse to adhere to 
le opinion of the sacred Writer. 

• Serqu^ Q^:thp F^U ofSatam^ vol. x^ \ Ma^ iv, 24* 
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In support of which, and to form a right jud^oient f^ 
tiie matter in question, it may be proper to cooaiger w^ 
adverse part the Devil bore in disturbing the BcQaea^ 
of Grace. ->--•:; 



• ■' v- > V '■• 



^ Now, in the History of the Fall, recorded by M^Wi 
to which the Writers of the New Testament perpetop^ 
allude, Satan, or the Tep:pt€ry Calumniator^ tkf^rd^ 
Serpent, or the evil One, (for by tliese names he i^!<lJla- 
iticterized in Scripture,) is represented as having inst^kt^ 
the ^rsi man^ Adam, to disobedience ; for whjcH hy&^ 
Mcond Adaniy Jesus Chiist, (who restored us ta-ouc |ej^ 
inheritance) is denounced his punishment in these figuraliiy 
"terms, the Seed of the JVoman should bruise the^penff 
head^ :■ explained in the New Testament, to be jiiejiiii) 
fconquest and destruction of this enemy of nnMmJkjyiiH^ jb^ 
our Redeemer. So that we may reasonably OKp^^n^ 
find the punishment of the Tempter recorded ittij^ 
History of our Redemi'tion, as his crime was reco^ittj 
in the History of the Fall. And, indeed, this ciffttiii^ 
stance, so necessary to the story of the whole transa<^joi| 
we meet with in the Gospel, on several occasions. ; -if 

When the Disciples, whom Jesus had sent wf.itp 
renounce their Mission, came back to^ their M^iBiff 
exulting in the power of their Ministry, he receive tlK0 
as Conquerors, returning in triumph from their, spidluai 
warfare — / beheld Satan (says he) as lightnitig \jS 
from heaven'\. A strong and lively picture of the wA^ 
precipitation of that Prince of the Air from the {^fiQ^ 
where he had so long held his usurpation, han^Qg lil^ 
a pestilential meteor over the sons of men. 

The rise, therefore, of Christ's Kingdom, and ti^M 
of Satan's, being thus carried on together, it wp^ld k^ 
strange indeed, if, in the Gospel, we should fyaiM 
marks of the rage of Satan's expiring tynsmny aimiAilt 
all the salutary blessings of the rising EmpiFe of Cbii^j^ 
But we find them in abundance. We fuid this; es^tpij 
of our salvation, mad with despair, invoking:; .a}t 'the 
powers of darkness to blast, that peace^ ond:^;^ ffiJU 
towards men, proclaimed by Angels ontheji^hri^ 
sf the Son of God. For when he understo^d^ . ky-tip 
i>«ffled attempts on his. Lord: and M9^ter>^tliat^ba^9!li?{' 

• Gen. iii, 15» ^ \Nii«T^. V^* 
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of Men had escaped his usurped Dominion, be tended 
las cruelty on their Bodies, in the most humiliiatii^; 
cif^iltesttLnces of pain and oppression that conkl dis- 
honour or disg^ce humanity : permitted, no doubt, te 
filke«t if(*ider range at this decisive instant than at any 
lOiber, either before or since, in order to illuminate the 
lories of his Conqueror. 

"<' Had the Jirst Adam stood in the rectitude of his 
ICMMion, he had, on observing the Command given to 
liiin in Paradise, gained Immortality, and been placed 
ttyove and beyond the reach of natural and moral 
^1; His relapse back to mortality brought both into 
Ibd'worid. The office of the second Adam was to restore 
Ibtt^-to our Paradisaical State. But as the immortaUtyi^ 
)Archa]»ed for us by the Son of God, was unlike to that 
%h]di becaine forfeit by the transgression of the^^ num 
In this particular, that it was not to commrace imme* 
ifiiitely, but was reserved for the reward of a future staf6^ 
iP^ 'followed that both physical and moral evil were to 
Aditire for a season. Yet, to manifest that they were; 
in good time, to receive their final doom from the Rr^ 
He^M^r, it seems essential to his character that hs should, 
1f^^ tte course of his Ministry, give a convincing specimen 
%Phls 'power over ^o^A. :> 

••- \:Om part, therefore, of his Godlike labours was, we 
Ifefid^ ^employed in curing all kinds of natural diseases; 
1^' had he stopped here amidst his conquests ove^ 
ffhvmcai evil, the full evidence of his Dominion over botA 
ff^ldSj which, by his office, he was to restore to their 
primeval integrity, had remained defective. > 

ft *Jesus, therefore, was to display his Sovereignty over 
Mioi^m/ likewise ; and this could not be seen in the 
ttianner it was manifested over natural evil, but by a 
j^nsijrble Victory Over Satan ; through whose machih 
jAMknis moriil evil was brought into the World, and by 
^ode temptations it was sustained and increased. Z 
^'^' ^Hence it was that, amongst his amazing works of sanity 
^tltiA daK'ation, the casting out of Devils is so much 
feiisbted on by the Writers of his life and death ; he hhn^ 
Vclf 'having informed them, that it was ^sential to the 
Motion of his spiritual Kingdom — If I (says h€\ OBat 
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cut Devils by the Spirit of God, then the KingJofft 
of' God is come unto ycu*\ < / 

Thus, from the very genius of the Gospel, fi'om tli^ 
nature aiid constitution of the System of Grace, it 
appears that this was b real cjection of .die evil Spirit. .. 

But, besides this, Jesus and his Disciples, in their 
manner of working, and in the mode of recording irfiat 
they \\ orked, did every thing that might be6t display 
a real victory over Satan. 

Let the Jews of that time, let tlie Diseased themselves^ 
be as much in an error as you arc pleased to concei?e 
them, in the matter of Diabolical Possession, yet do 
Believer will presume to think that Jesus was deceived 
in his own case ; or was disposed to deceive others 
when he informed his Historians of his being led by the 
Spirit ijito the JVilderness, and of his being tempted then 
forty days of the Devil f. — Whether any, or what part 
of this transaction passed in Vision, is not material to 
determine, since the reality of the agency is the same on 
either supposition ; as its truth depended not on ibe 
mode of sensation, but on the infallible assurance of tiiat 
agency. For Jesus, in his amazing humiliation, when 
he assumed our nature^ was yet, without doubt, superior 
to those infirmities of it which arise from the delusions 
of sense ; as such delusions would have been incom- 
patible with the exercise of his divine Ministry. I^ 
therefore, there was any mistake in this matter, it must 
be (I speak it with the most reverential horror) tlie de- 
signed contrivance of our blessed Master himself, who 
assures us, that he was not only the way^ but the tru^thJ 
likewise. 

So far then is clear, that the etil Spirit was neithcf . 
absent nor inactive when the Gospel was first opened to 
mankind. 

In THIS TEMPTATION, he was permitted to try 
whether he could traverse the great work of human 
Itedemption — In his possession ofmen^s bodies, he seems 
to have been, in part, forced upon the attempt, that fkt 
casting of him out, by the power of Jesus, tnight Evince 
Mankind that our restoration to life was fully accom* 
plished. 

♦ Aiatt. xii. a8. t "LmVl^ Vs'. \>*i> \ 'iOdw^ilv^.^. 
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Thiis, in the case of the man possessed in the country 
if the Gadarenes-rrThe Devils, oppressed by the mighty 
land of God, and ready to be cast out and sent into'a 
j^lace. of torment, coniess the superiority of their con- 
queror, and proclaim him to be tlie promised Messiah, 
It a time wh^en be concealed this part of his Character, 
md was not certainly known by it even amongst • his 
Disciples. 

If it be asked, why tlie Devils proclain^d it? The 
Answer is easy : It was to impede, or to cut off, the 
course of his appointed Ministry. On this account 
Tiesus checks^ or enjoins silence to them. Indeed, had 
elfl the attestation given by our Saviour to real possessions 
been no stronger than tliat which he gave in answer to 
Efiode who aaid, He cast out Devils by Beelzebub, namely, 
that then, Beelzebub's k'uigdom being divided', within 
itself^ must be brought to destruction^^ \\\q argument 
might be thought to labour a little ; for if the power and 
operation of Satan or Beelzebub was a groundless fancy, 
ass our Philosophers pretend, Jesus may not unreason- 
ttely be thought to ^rgue ad homi?iem ; which a^ Messenger 
from God mi"ht do witliout imoeachmeut of his Cha- 
racter, though tlie concession on w hich he reasons were 
Jwt strictly conformable to the reality of things* But when 
su(;h a l^lessenger commands tlie Devils, whom: he pre- 
tends to have cast out, not to discover his office or 
character, this is going a length, if .there was no Devil 
in the case,' which a Messenger from the God of Truth 
could never, surely, be authorised to engage in. 

If \ve tunj from Satan's temptation of Jesus to hfe cruel 
treatment of the Jews, w^e shall stillfind the same strong 
marks of real agencij. 

Be it granted, that both the Jews and Gentiles of that 
tiime vvere giown very fanciful and superstitious COTicero- 
ing diabolic possessionSy and, consequently, that they often 
mistcx)k natural {qv supernatural maladies ; w hat follows, 
but that which we find provided against those false 
conclusions vyhicli weak or licentious men drew from 
thence? 

The utmost care and attention has been given by the 
sacred Writers to mark out those cases of real possession^ 

* Malt. xii. 24, & S€q, 
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nifa^bJ^sris reli6ved/by some circumstatH^e^Qt e^tiifd^;: 
or what could not accompany an imaginaiy df ^laMtfdl 
disorder. ^-:H 

Thus, in the adventure recorded by three of'^ihi: 
ETangelists*— when Jesus had eased the DeQacd^ 
ahd his tormentors had obtained leave to go into u "k^ 
^^ne;"wiiBt other reason can be given,- "br, mdee^^ 
what better can be conceived, of their extraordislfiy 
request on the one hand, or permission on the other, tbEm' 
that tills circumstiuice was to afford a certain HAltKr td- 
distinguish a real from an itnaginary Possession ?■ ^ ^ ' - 

It is triie, that the wild extravagance of human fin^^ 
may be able to form chimeras that shall kfftight the"! 
Raiser of them to distraction. Yet Brutes (we all know): 
have none of this dangerous faieulty. Therefore, niietf 
we find great numbers of them stimulated^ atonce^toatt^ 
instantaneous madness, we must needs conclude, li^at it' 
was caused by some supernatural Agent, operating on-* 
tb^ organs^ - c-f 

So admirably has our indulgent Master been plieas^d^ 
to^' guard (his important Truth against the most plausible 
evasions of self-conceited men. 

Tlie strong impulse of a vitiated fancy, pushed forwartS 
by superstition, might be supposed able, ^vithout otbdT' 
^ency, to produce these very extraordinary appca^* 
a^e§," 

To cut off, tlierefore, all escape from a forced coti^' 
cession of the mighty hand of God, conjpelling his most 
averse Creatures to acknowledge his Sovereignty, here 
are two cases obtruded on the most incredulous : Thfc^ 
ofefe^ is, Satan's temptaticm of tlie Messiah ; the otbci^ 
is, his Possession of brute Animals : In neither of whicW 
cases hath the porva^s of imagination any place. In th6 
^'sty the divine Patient was above their delusions ; id' 
tJke'&tkerytiio Brutal was as much below them. 5 

If we turn from the Facts which the Evangelists ha^-e- 
redoi^ed) to the Expressions which they have employed, 
i^^i^aU have further reason to rest satisfied with the' 
ancient interpretation. ; ~ ^ 

^^iThfe text ssLjSj—Thet/ brought wito him all sick people 
ihiat-r^lmt! ^faken mth divers diseases and torments^ aid 

^ Malt.viii. — Mark v.-^-Lukfe viii. 
••-'-•'-•'- THOSE 
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T,ftO«JB:WWCft: WERE : POSSESSED ^W^ DfuYlLSy mid 

HvJSA'^xcs ; and he healed them. 

Here we find, that the disorder of those who are said 
tor' be -POSSESSED WITH Devim, is precisely distin- 
guished^ not only from natural diseases and torments in 
genera], but likewise from Lunacv in particular; that 
v0ry disorder which the Antidemoniast is so willing to 
OQnfound with supernatural agitations. Is it possible,, 
tb^refore^ to believe, that a Writer of any meaning, at 
tbe very time he is dbtinguishing Lunacy ft*om diabolical 
Possessions^ should confound these two disorders with 
o^iUdcAher? Yet, this is what these licentious Critics 
laftkebim do, in compliance (they tell us) with an ac«^.. 
QLiatpmed mode of speech. On the contrary, is it not 
cert^j that the sacred Writer was the more intent to re-* 
piresant them as- two very differcnt disorders, for tiiis 
verji reason, their having many symptoms in common ?: 
a^.l^ircumstance which hath made these men solicitous 
to confound what the Evangelist was carefiil to ^•r 

tmguish; 

.,^liy A vvord, they who, after all these precautions taken 
by St. Matthew, and the rest, can believe that jDm& and. 
J&ewi9niacs .were used only as terms of accommodation, 
inoyj well: believe (as some of them profess to do) that; 
the terms Sacrifice, Redemption^ and Sfltisf action^ come 
of no better a House tlian one of the common figures of 
speech *♦. : 

.: :c: IIL 

-,.We npw come to the third and last Class -of Mir a* 
^hts, which, we say, demand the assent of every reason- 
ai>}.e: man, when proposed to him with full evidence of the 

:.(i)£:tiiis kind are the Jlliracles in which the Deity. im« 
in^diajtely interposes, to vindicate the ({Credit of his owa 
Predictions,.when impious men have publicly combined 
tQ defeat and dishonour them. 

,;The pjost eminent of this Class was the miraculous in- 
terposition of Heaven, which defeated Julian's atteippt 
to rebuild the Jewish Temple of Jerusalem. m 

VWhen God found it expedient or necessary, ip order 
to preserve the Memory and keep up tlie KnowlodgQ pf 

* See note [IJ at the cml of this Book. 
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faiimelf amidst a corrupt urorld, mnoing headlw^ into 
Polytheism anil Idolatry, he chose a lio^'Tamiiyf ivfaich, 
when Ef>read out into a Nation or Peopdie, was to become 
the pul)lic repository of bis holy Name, till the fidneis of 
time should come^ when, as lie promised by hmmdfy all 
the earth should be Jilted xcitk the glory of tfie Lord*. 

This family was of the seed of Abraham ; which, in 
compliance witli the religious notions of tliose times, lie 
was pleased to adopt for his peculiar Peofde^ under the 
idea of their tutelar Deity, or the God of' Abraham^ 
Isaac^ and Jacob ; and, the more effectually to secure 
the great end of their separation, assumed, like^iiae, the 
title and office of tlicir Ktxg or civil Gov£ftNoa; 
having, first of all, communicated himself to tliem^asthe 
Maker and (lovcrnor of the Universe. 

Hence, the Religion he gave unto tliis People came 
under the idea of a Law; and the Law, amongst them, 
was, in the strictest sense, UELioioy, as having^ att the 
sanctions of a divine command. 

From this short account of tlic Jewish coysTiTr- 
TiON it appears, that Religion, which, elsewhere, ■ had 
f>roperly and justly particulars only for its subjects, had 
here the nation or community. And what, elseirherc, 
(as far as concerns tl)e divine origin of Religion) it only 
a private matter, was here a public For the Deity 
being both their tutelary God and Civil GcrcerfiOr, tlie 
proper object of his care was in either capacity^ the 
collective Body. 

Hence it follows, that the pmicipal Kites of the 
Hebrew Religion and Law were to be performed in 
fiome determined Place. For the ideas of a tutektry-GoA 
and civil Governor implied a local Residence ; add a 
national acty arising fi^m the relations sprinffiog out of 
Khese qualities, required a fixed and certain bu)itataitt for 
its icelebration ; and both together seemed to mask out 
ilie Capital of the Country for that use, / ; 

Such a practice which the nature and reason^ tlAp 
so evidently point out, the Institutes of the Jewioh^bi^ 
expressly direct and enjoin. . - : .'-^ 

]>uring the early smd unsetded times- of ^' Republic, 
the Sacrifices prescribed by ks Ritual were directed lyf, be 

* Numbers xiv, 21. . ; ; ^ 

offered 
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differed up at tlie door of an ambulatory Tabernacle ; but 
when the People had perfected the Establishment or-> 
(iained for them, and a magnific Temple was erected 
for religious Worship, then their Sacrifices were to be 
offered in that place at Jerusalem only. 

Now, Sacrifices constituting the essentials of their 
Worship, tlieir Rdigimi could not be said to exist longer 
than that celebration continued. But Sacrifices were to 
be performed in no place out of the Walls of their Tem- 
ple. So that when this holy place was finally dcstroyea, 
Bccordingtotlie prophetical predictions, the Institution 

. ilsplf became abolished. Nor was any thing iriore con- 
sonant to the genius of this lleligion, than the assigning 
such a celebration of its principal Rites. The Temple 
Vould exist while they remained a People, and continued 
Sovereign. And when their Sovereignty was lost, the 
Temple-worship became precarious, and subject to the 
arbitrary pleasure of tlieir JVIasters. — They destroyed this 
Temple; but it was not till it had lost its use. tor the 
Rites, directed to be there . celebrated, were relative to 
tiietn only as afree-policied People. * 

So that this was, in reality, a total extinction of the 
.Jc?wish Worship. How wonderful are the ways of God ! 
This came to pass at that very period when a new Reve- 
lotion from Heaven concun^ed with the blind transactions 

<of civil policy, to supersede the Law by the introduction 
t^f the CrospEL : the last great work which completed the 
Scheme of humax redemption. 

To confound this admirable order of Providence vvas 
ivhat induced the Emperor Julian to attempt the 
HEBUiLDiNG the Jewish Temple of JERusALEaf. 
Tlie vanity of the attempt could be only equalled by its 
impiety; tor it was designed to give the lie to God, 
whi», by the mouth of his Prophets, had foretold that it 
shoukl ntv€t be rebuilt. Here then was the most im- 
portant occasion for a miraculous interposition, as it was 
to ddeat tiiis mad attempt. And thus in fact it was de« 
leated, to the admiration of all mankind* 

But as a large and full account of the whole affair hatb 
bsai alftady given to the Public, in a Work entitled— 
JuLiAi^, cr a Discourse concerning^ thfi Earthquake anft 

Vol. VI. Z Jfcnj 
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^..'■y Kruntkn xthhh dvfeated that K'Vpcrfft\s ^tfeaipt 
fn'rjcfniiiqitiv Tcmfk at Jcnisalm* ; tliithcK t refer Ijie 
Iwint'cl'l ]^;uf!cr, Mi;o wiH tlicrc lucut ivith all the.v?xiou» 
c'\ iHbiicd (if the Vact, abundantly sufficient to suppgrt and 
C^tui^|i^t).it; togctlicr witli atuW coiifutatioa of alltb«' 
«av!ls opposed to ib cci-tainty and nt^cessity^ ' , 

'.To. ctmcludti tliis sulijet't m i*1) a recapitulation of vhaf 
I uhdoloolv, to prove, nanicly, tliat tlie JMib-^cles in the 
CiiiTstian pispaiaution, \\Iiieh exact .ccedi't of leasontjjlc 
mUir, uuiy ^ti all coait)r)scd uiidtr one on u^iqr vf .tlie^ 
I)|yiti«>nii. viz. .. i: . 

I; I'nder ibat species of SIiraci.es uliich. serves 
fpr,cjt!:DKNTiAj.« to tticSlissio.f of jesiis- Ctirietand 
tlis'firfit niscip.les and follow en*. . ^j 

" . I L "Or under tiiat wLucli makes an essentia^ part _io 
flic iiitcj^iity or coniplctlou of Uie Cospel-Svstom, , .^j. 

III. Oi-, lastly, U4idci- tliat iji Mliich the Deity imm^ 
diakly interposes, to viudieaic tlie credit of_ Ja^ ,piwi 
predictions^ when inipions Men Uaxe .entered intOn^D 
corabiuation Ip defeat and dtsbouour tliem.;, > ,^ ., ,\- ,.;[•, 
^ ^'ot. tliat it is my purpose ))usitive),y :tft.-;tvluul«,'M 
TAJ.SI-, evciy pretended Miraclcrccwdcd in ecclesiastical 
and civil [libtoiy, which wants this fiivourableoip^ity.^ 
&cing reduced to oivc or otiier of Uic Sliecj^.iiyj^is^^ 
above. All that I contend for is, that those' luc^^! 
^'titl remaining unsuppoitcd by the nature of pi^tijprV^ 
deiicu which I have shewn ought to force convictioafpaQi 
cvcvy rcasonableMind, should be at present, ejiii^iii^ 
fi-oiii tlic privilege of that conviction. '. ; -jLi^! ■ 

"Indeed the greater part uiay.be safely 0'y^..^1^i^% 
idle and knavish tales of monkish invention, Of.tm:/r«jij 
(ihiitih 5'^t ^taiid undiscredited by any considerable |m^^ 
of imposture, wc may salely suspend oqr'bcliettiif^^ine 
hath afforded fuitherliglitst<» direct on r Ju(Jgji^ot ,: j,,,; 

Nop HJll Ujc coiiJhiing 6'jr\ Assent .jtj)^ ^•K'i?'^^''*ii'fi^4ft 
_brou<;ht within the limits of an appar^t sm-Fiigy^^-,f, 
(■^AU.sE, be less Ijeneficial tr> ReH'^'mi i4:'g^li^ral,,,,^wji 
is subversive of the vain PliUnsophjj in vogiie,, *l)!n;t 
attcDip^tO discredit all txinKJidiiiLiiy iii'^r^iiytK»qsi m 
, Pi'byidcuGp vriiatspever, aa„\vc^^Iialj noiv.sbew. ,„.\^,] ',;,.(. 
■ * See V'ol. vUi. of liiig Edit. 

., " ''. I. The 



'■'V^'i'.' Yh^ ^rihgtn^ MiBACttes' within 'tfacs^ pom^^^ 
tiflbrd'ti tnark of distinction, hev*'r to be QfRiccdj be^n;^ 
^JBtfsb'dftheCiosPEL,aftd those which lVGAiflisj;( aiii iji 
'i'i^j^itfSs objcct'to Us. For' I inay yetitjire to i^ifp, 
tliat; "aihorigat thbse' pretended Miracles in the F^o 
Woj-Id, there cannot be found one that caiTics along witfi 
1* atty'tliififf that "bears the least resemblancetoa's^d^FL- 
CiKNT CAUSE. And' tiier6 is' itroiig i-oasonib b^lievi^ 
that thfe Deity, without such an occasoni ■ iroutd' Hive*' 
inKifcre 'amongst the Gentiles; because Su6h'an inb^ 
position would, besides the vanity of it, haVb & uatuM 
arid <Jireet tendency td rivet men in their idolati'y: 
-■■'•Btitliie prinCipiil use of confining MiuaCles witliiii 
these bounds, will be the giving an imoiediflife check tb 
¥aKti> and StiPERSTiTtOK, when in tlieir full ca'reei', to 
abuse, and cfistave a foolish World. For that sfraiijgie 
!n6rtkMty'.''0f'the hnman mind, viz. a fondness fbr 'thp 
WA'AVfti-Lbus- (begot by a misconception .of nature, 'aWd' 
liui'sed by the. pnde of self-importance), always hlailitf 
the deluded moititiide tbanl^less and averse to ^oi^'^d 
irould^tylngthem to tbcir senses. 
.,r-i:-: :'..-' j'-'i'—^Cm sic e.i'tortii voluptas. 
fitH^'i! 'Meri'lit sb fohd of the Marvcllom for the piere 
iflfeftstilie^f thc'ADji) iiATitj.v ivhich it creates, what niust 
bc'lttitSt' i^eal to propagate those strange things, in which 
Itelwibri'is^upposed to be concerned ? Every disorderlj 
■rwyai<^''trt)W conspires to blot and deform tlic fair face of 
kiturt^ With Prodigies and Portents. 

Such irightful Vision^, even the earliest Ages of Chris- 
dShitj('rajs^d up. ' Tlic Prodigies of Asticiirist (says 
t^'iVitb'stfe*! hate beeyi after the working of Satan, with 
1Pdii^^n^'^i(i'SlG¥!9 and lying M'oxders*. 
^'-'rtiiSj'itis true, should make Theologians cautiQus ; 
but. it SBobJd pot make our Philosophers presumptuous 
dt"ibirl'!''''T6r'even these Intlmgdos of Nature knyjv no 
ih6rc(iF'^ifef than i^hat lies justbtifpre tliem, in coininpTi. 
#i(bttiosb'%hbni they most affect to despise; And all 
flJtiJ^KtJoWi'if ntit a SiiRACLE, is yet a Mystery. 
'<^tfit''(b6Si'hef Closet-adquaintance steal, as they,.are 
able, to her tmhoSt'rtcesses, they Can bring iiothuig from 

.^ ' ■ "'a Hess, ii! 9. 
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tfaincc concerning God*s natural and moral Government, 
as tlic l^oct finely cxj>resses it, 

liUT UN DECIPHERED CHARACTERS, 

which only teach us tl)c need we have, of a better Pc- 
ciphercr, than tliat IIeasox on which tliese mew sp 
proudly rely. 

CHAP. VI. 

» BUT nmv, besides the^c extraordinary Giftsy pro- 
|icrly called Miracles, with which tlie first Preachers 
of tiie Gospel were intrasted, for its more speedy pro- 
pajnption, they were endowed with another, and nione 
coui|rficated kind of supernatural Power, namely, Pro- 
.ruECv, in which a miraculous power was eminently 
i|icluded. 

Witli Prophecv, or with tliat simpler species of 
.di\ine Virtue, Mtracles, was tlic Cbarch. of Christ at 
.that time supplied; as one or the other was best suited 
,|o tlie .various uses of Rehgion. 

,. In explaining this matter, which the importance of litb 
subject reqaircs us to do more at large, it will be neces- 
sary just to rei>eat what has been observed before; that 
hi the first propagation of a uao Iteligion from Heavefl; 
the Will of God must be attested by MiiiACLEs; since 
iiotliing less, than this instant Evidence iis sufficient t(> 
assure us of its divine orbinaL 

But wlien this hath been fully and largely afforded, tlie 
porcer of Miracles (Avhere Miracles do not make a con- 
stant and essential part in the naturc of the Dispensation^ 
as they did in tlie Jezcishyk with good reason withdrawn 
fi*oni tlie Servants and Ministers of Keiigion: And the 
Church is from thenceforth left, at least for some^ time, 
.^o support itself on the traditional exemplifica- 
JxioN of tins evidence; something less forcible than the 
^^^iGtNAL. rj:cord, of which the first and :better figes 
, »f Christianity^ad been m possession. 

But by the timo'this MIRACULOUS power be^n to feii, 
another was preparing to supply its place, of stiH gceatei' 
efficacy ;' I mean, that of Prophecv. 

For the sovereign Master, who no Jess niani^ests hi^ 

eoiistant Presence to the fnoral than to the jih^al 

. ' * ^vernmient 
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gbvernmena: of the World, has been graciously pleased to 
give to the latei^ ages of the Church more than an equi- 
valent for what he had bestowed upon the edrtici\ in be* 
ginning to shower down on his chosen servants of the 
VEW COVENANT the rfchcs of PftOPHiEcr as the power 
of working Miracles abated. So early, I say, was 
this preparation made for that stronger and more last- 
ifig sappoft; a support not yet, indeed, improved into 
JSvidence ; nor was the Evidence wnntedy whue Mivacles^ 
in a sort, remained. Besides, it could not, in the n^ure 
<rf things, become Evidence, till some time after its first* 
enunciation: for till the more considerable eventis of a 
Psop^ECV, which contained the future and later fortune 
ol* the Gospel, had arisen, and been brought, by degrees, 
into EXISTENCE, the Prophecy could aflford no convic- 
tion of its truth. 

Yeti in this Wonderful disposition of thmgSji w^ see 
the dimne Hand by which they were conducted- 

To proceed. Prophecies were now more clearly 
and simply, now more obscurely and enigmd.tically 
€TK)tincedi just as the nature of the subject or the cir-. 
cumstamces of the time required — Yet still we have ven- 
tured to call Prophecy a stronger and more lasting 
EvideQce than Miracles. And this will deserve our 
'attention. The evidence from Miracles seems, by its 
nature, to lessen somewhat by time; while that from Pro- 
phecy gatliers strength by it, and grows more and more 
convictive, till the gradual and full completion of all it% 
parts makes the splendour of it irresistible. 
• Hence the wisdom of the divine Disposer is still further 
5een, in making Prophecy, not only tlie strongest^ but 
the LAST and concluding Evidence of a liotigion^ 
which, as it was the completion of the whole scheme of 
Revelation, so having (as it would seem) the largest 
portioft of its course yet to run, that species of Evidence 
which does not lose, but gain strength, by time, was best 
fitted to accompany it to its utmost period. 

*' fifdt to go on with' our more general- reflections gn the 
whole* • , 

' ■'ll'hfs' /liouBLE Evidence;, in support .of RevQckd 
, ^fi'^^^ion^ hath g^lWays "been the same tlu'ou«^o\iS» ,e\s^^ 
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n^^dc ^of < God's . pTioral Di^ipens^tioQs. ; . ThR ^^ff^rd^ioi 
s^Wfl/JIistory ^ontinnUris Truth. . ., . .• fi.:!^. s,,. : 
^ yuder .the J/uwyi economy^ althpu^: MiraCiLE^ ;]b^. 
rcabon of the peculiar form of the Jicpul^lic, wei:^, iieq^r. 
saaly attQQd40t,ou it^adiijiuisUatiuu, throughout a»cQ;ttf($e 
of many ages (thar is^ during aU tlie time in yjilucl^,.^: 
aijfairs of tliis people, were Qond\ActGilby an^ui:,i'0fi'<^^f(^y 
Proudcficcjj yet God s inspired Servaats were, tpge;tbtr!' 
^%i^,the power of working Miracles, cndow^ wjitj} Jitter 
jft.of Proimiecv. Tor, although the eatrmrflmafjf, 
^rovidenccy and consequently Miracles, which; ina^9i 
pjourt of it, cpntiiiued much- longer than HX>ukl bayp ^n 
necessary, bad Miracles, amongst tlie Jew.s bejm ctfrpo. 
oilier uee thaa they were in the Christian Cbui:ch,.visi. to.> 
cvidencp the divinity of the Revelation; yet as /6a4.'P^': i 
vldcnce^dAxA consequently tliis ////Vacu/bi^j ^tteodanloot. 
it., were to cease Ipng before tlie ^bolidoa pf. i^e TuiJ^ 
CifACv; the Qtlier evidence of PR0P4£CY^iQtbb,|U)^nce' 
of liliUACLEi?, was graciously bestpwed oii ,the Je>iii^h 
Church likewise. . - ..x 

. lijBnce the inspired JSIinisters of it,. Daxibl ii^ PW-.. 
ticular, foretold more circumstantially and nnjinut^ly tljijaa.. 
the rest, the yariqua fortunes of that Church and Ucpu^itr- 
lie, from its decay, in their own time^ to the entire disspr.- 
lution of it by the introduction of a better srsTJ^M, .. .. .; 
"In the like manner St. John', under (be ^'E>r Cpv^s- 
NANT, did> by the same divine Spirit, predict tlie for^tunes'. 
of the Chmtian Church, from tlie flourishing cppditipU:: 
of it, in his own time, through all. the disasters of tlici 
corrupt ages that followed, to tlie happy consuainaatioft'. 
of all things.. '. ,yV 

]rn both cases, for the reasons above given, Propheoj:.' 
c^iild not be urged as instant evidence, at the timeitvYa&t 
d^ilivf-red, but was kept entire and reserved for the use of • 
tjip&eages n'hen Miraclj^s having long ceasod in thp; 
Christian Church, and were declining, in U^e. /c2p«/vi 
seemed to nectl this otlier and further sappart .%•>-< 

from all these, and from maqy oth^r cojusideratiopsttf ■ 
be further qrgcd, it will appear, that, of tliis double .KyiT.. 
dence to the truth of Uevplation, viz. Miracles aii4:r 
pRQPiiECv, the, latter, as we have, said, is of superior 
/orce ^ncJ cfiicacy. . V 



^*AVte 8>atfe Already shatv.n fas snperibrity nt^iriing' by* 
Tinie what .the x>ther loses. This advtmtoge ds ^linbdr ' 
sfert\by ks being less subject to the mlstakeiimd'tkllacioirs 
inrgif^^ssiohs^of ^tt/^i^reithan Mh^adcV^v^. . • * ^^ . i j. 
BiAaSf this i& a 'matter of rauch imfiortaRC^ it Vhay b^^ 
jjrciper'to explaih and verify the asserti<)n. 

■•■Botli ^M/RAOL^Es and Paopti KCti:s are ind'eetl appfeife 
io-tlie tS^/?:vei,'tujt with this difference, that MiitAcr.EsV" 
btVivever'ifliiStrious, such as those \ii)rked by the* finrt 
{m>pa][|;dti^s <jf oui" lietly Ke%^ are siibjodt to ttie C^v3^ 
of fitfidelity. • ' ' ' ' \ '^ 

•0( thfei' D*, ^liddleton Jiath afforded a wonderful ex* 

atnplfi'; -'^(Bf^^Jie insiitu,atcSi, iaud would seem to persuade 

x\^4 th'dt ihe VQice from Heaven recogmzing tA&Soiiof' 

Oo^wai^be^' other thin a superstitious fancy of ihclator 

Jitots^tcafHedlJie Ba^h Kox,' a fantastic kind ofDivinar 

fioftW^li^i? ovm idventiojQ. — As grouudless apd scanda^ 

.l(Ri8-as"^i$^'eav.il is, yetitxiiMst bcow^ thattlie franhc 

of tlie aniinal lefcottomy, in which a heated imagination is 

abJe to work strange appearances in the body, has i;i yen 

soHle countenance to infidelity, in its sceptical conclusions 

a^iust Miracles. And though .we havje said enough tb 

fre6'\fbo^:of Jthe t^as/^cV, and some others, coftfihed witliin 

ih6' reasonable bounds before laid down, froih every jin- 

jputatioil Hof tliis • sort, yot Mirades being, by thdir very 

^natkirei, bpen and liable to abusive iuterpi'Ctations, ttnd 

Pj^pkec^ \y^\ secured from them, for this, aixl for the 

more Weighty reasons given above, we eoriclude (as the 

crt>U'n of all) with' the unerring dcclai-atfon oftlu?h'oly 

j\|)dstte P'£T£u; wIk), in his second general jRpistle.t^ 

^be Churches, alluding to this tit ofold.evufejioe for tl}0^ 

triitK rtf Itevelatibn, namely MihaClks and Pa.apiiE^V^ 

rafter he had ended what he thought fit tp say. of the/ 

j/?/Wj^pr0fce6d3to the oMtr iti iTiese w^a-cJs-^AVE iiAVE;' 

A-Liii^'A 'MORE SURK W'ORP OF pROPilEjcV— y;(^o)a£i BE- ^ 

Bi^lOTE^ON Toi/ nPO*HTII^pN Aoyo>— i7rc-();*rf, that mai/ be 
morejinnljjretiedmi^^and whose exi:^efl^^ fnprex/uraMei 
llfefe U<dpd',^^£p«>cT£f w, ijiidiiding l^ipth theses sehki§. 9\nd 
we^hiv'e^'shewivthat the iiatui-c of Puophecy cciitaiiis/ 
tlicStft<vbi qualities. ■ • .'•'•' - •' '•' * -'- -- ' ^'■''; 
•And/'fl]^ being most •ieminehtlytri^ tK^fe: 

CAPITAL Fnovni^cr here descr\be(i ^nv\l t\iaLt^tm 
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a iriore '{)articular 'ckplarfatiorl' of it triay be tt-atafally 
cxpiil'tdd ih tliis' general 'yli.^r of ihe-Christiaa 
Religion.-^" ' ' * ■ ■ :..;.. 

" We have not " followed cttfmhigly dmised ' fibht 
** (says the Apostle, vcr. lO.) \then we iiiadeknbwntinto 
** you the power and coming of our Lord Jfesus 
" Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his Majesty." 

1 7. ^^ For he received from God the Father honour 
" and glory, when there was a voice t6 him from the 
" exceeding glory — ^^Fhis is my beloved Son, in ^hoai I 
" am well plea.^ed." 

1 8. /" And this voice which came from Heaven we 
" heard, when we were with him in the mount.'* 

'. Jg. " We have also a more sure wor1> of 
" Prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, 
** as unto a light shining in a dark ptace^ until the dcy 
** dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts,''' 

*There are few places, in the Scriptures of tlie New 
Testament, plainer than this before us ; and yet there ape 
ndric w4iere interpreters have wandered further from the 
ApostU*'s meaning t- 

This hath been principally owing to a mistake of the 
subject. These Interpreters supposed that St. Petek 
was here speaking of the personal Character of 
Jesus; and thence concluded, that the more suee 
%0RD OF Prophecy, whereby he strengthens his argu- 
ment, respected the Prophecies of the Old Testament, 
which establish that personal Character. 

But the Apostle is treating of a different thing; namely, 

of THE TRUTH OF THE GOSPEL IN GENERAL. 

W hich shews, that the more sure word of Prophect/ 
regards a. Prophecy of the New Testament. 

One mistake produced, of course, another. For, on 
supposition, that the personal Character of Jesus was 
the thing liieant, it would follow, that by the power and 
comi7}g of our Lord^ we are to understand his first 
COM INC ; and th^n, indeed, the word of Prophecy muSt 
peeds signify a Prophecy already fulfilled. But 

* From this place to the end, abridged and altered frona Discoiurse 
Om tlie JiUe of, Adiic/u'Ut, 

f See 'theaheicuUons\)el\\'e^ii'B\^\i^^^\ie\\«i<:kaadpr^ 
find their resjiective Advoculns. - . ' 
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nothing is more certain than that the Character here 
grven of tliat Prophecy^ to which the Church is admo- 
nished to take hccdy or pay its attention, confines us to 
one, but now, just beginning to attest its divine original — 
it is a light shinhig in a dark place, tmtil the day dawn^ 
and the day-star arise in our hearts ; that is, till a long 
scries of events (yet in the womb of time) shall ariae, to 
give testimony, by degrees, till the whole evidence con- 
cludes in one unclouded blaze of conviction. So that the 
power and coming of our Lord must needs mean his 

SECOXD COMIN'G. 

Yet anaongst the Interpreters just before censured, 
there are some more eminently absurd * than the rest 
One of these is even desirous to have it believed, that 
by this more sure word of Prcphecji is to be understood 
the Prophecy of Isaiah, chap, xlii/ ver. 1. although the 
Apostle has characterized this to be a light shining in a 
dark place ^ &c. /. e. not as convictive evidence at present, 
yet being a light, though shining in a dark place, it de- 
served our attention, till greater lights should arise, which 
would afford full conviction. 

Now, could this be the Character of a Prophecy of 
the Old Testament \ especially one of Isaiah's, most of . 
-whose Predictions referred to, and had their completion 
in, Jesus, their great object? The daxvmnA day-star^ 
here spoken of by the Apostle, as of a very distant light^ 
was, in the time of tlrat Prophet, already mew in the 
hearts of his countrymen, or it would never rise. 

Let us, therefore, look out for some more reasonable 
Paraphrase of the sacred Text. — 

— " That you may be assured (says the Apostle) we 
" have not followed cunningly devised fables, when we 
'* described to you the power of our Lord at his second 
" COMING, you should recollect what we have frequently 
.^^ told you, of his first; having been eye-witnesses 6f 
" the Majesty and Miracles attending it, when there 
" came a Doice to him from the exceeding glory ^ &c. — 
f*;Now, the Miracles, which accompanied, and con- 
** firmed his mission, on his first coming, are surelv 
**' sufficient to gain credit to what we have, as often, tohl 
t\ you, of his second. And, of this capital Truth, God 

" t See Mt.H. 
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'^ hHdi ti'xa grad^ju^jy pleased 'to edd-stitt stmri^yeri 
* t'\\i\iWiV.\ \ry giving: us a yiORE slue M'oud rtf 
^ J'jroniKCv/ ' 

-T^Ilitt tlKj/ff/icr/y/s'ii/ifcctof the EpJSTLz^wiitfilrtllcr; 
«iip|Nn't tiie truth of ttiis Paraptirase. ■ -1- • 

, '^li in td twrc\vd\ address to luc CuvRcnv.i; <\i*hh^ 
liiiviii,i{ nvA'Wcd Ji4tiinatioii, troin the Jw/jf Spu*U, of ^hi?^' 
ii|mroadjiiiJ4 Miutyrdom. ..•..; //* 

I'lu* Apostlu lxj«riiJ.s «ith repeatiHg to them fftctoi' 
\rx. i\ii to tiu3 i^t'j] that elegrua suinnmry of CiiristiiEUi 
lltli^ioii *, ns was his woiit, on iill occask)ii^ Ui ibculc^tcir ' 
liiiti Ml tills jimciJirCy Coxsoi.ATfov .l)eing Mh^t^he^* 
Mlilii'toil (.'hurdi ujojit needed, he takes his topiefrbmfhe'^' 
li^A\\vu4>s, now sui^posed to he :approacbiifg/-^t the'* 
^^xv^iii iViiiiif}( of our jLo;v/ in. ttic* consuixtihation ol aU^ 
ihia^s. 1^kusj:(:utjov had soothed the SufTerersi^iiitd' 
Ihii rtattt'iiivi; error, which was now become gcnem)^ aiti; 
luit likely U> Ik^ soon redressed, wlijle they <;ontinu)dd- 
uiMihlc (hs they yet were) to distiqgui&h the two par4i^^ 
iilihi^ this ruKDiCTiox, concerning the secoud co^tiih^' 
o\ iiw I ord, was composed. Each part had Ui distindi:' 
i\Mupl«^tion, ccunimuiciug at diflferent periods. The^^rsf, ' 
\\\w\\ our I.oj'd canie to judgment, on the Jewimi- 
Vwvi ^« in putting a coraple)tc period to tliei^Eooxbut, 
hy tlurdi^tniction of their Tkmple ; Tlie ofAer,'wh0i 
)u» \va« U> {>nss judgineut on the Kho}e racp of nmnkincjl, . 
uud umke u iinul cud of the ^iuxdane Stjste^i. 

Oi: rnther, to sp(?ak uitli more exactness, thb$ predictioiEi ■ 
i^'liit) »tuoNU eouiXG was. delivered in txco Prophecm 
ii>inal lo^^tlier; and, in intimation of the Jewish mode, - 
juixrd mid inlerwx^ven with one anotlicr; generally t% 
littlo vindei^ttHHl at tlie time of the deiiver\', as all. those* 
ol «i likf^ itnpait wrncv w hich had eitlier ^ seamdarjf^ stnse, 
or iiicludeii ;i di^^ibte Mf.vic-t*/. \ liiit lor a hirg^r account of ^ 
tU\)\\ uud ptrtkulariy at .tlu:^ sunt uonr.ii^ question; \beg 

S.»v;i w^^ the A^v/^v ^^^^'i^C^ ^eiavx^vdbirtbi^- 

v))o vvMiiMO^.'vip Kf<«3t.< hii\;e\^nlaiiidd^\aliat..a* aU ^ 
V ^ .K^c<>. Ui^ ;^x4er V t?h . tt:c onrlv^ttil.- ^cdi^- m lidtq by ! 
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produ^ei^ ak^e esaily atteoded y^ith muchevtt} so ib^iratf 
l*er€. ■:. . . . -^ ■ •'■)' "> ■ 

At first, the Error produced sobriety, vigilaticp, .md - 
pcT^Meraiice in tl)€ Taitii. liut alter irards, it had- a 
contrary efttct. 77iere shall come in the last days (say»r 
this Apostle) scoffers^ walk'mg after their own ImfSytfttd- 

^j^///^, WHERE IS THE PKOMiSK OF HIS COMING? /br 

sifwe the Fathers fell asleep^ all things contbme as they - 
w^rcfrom the beginning of the creation^. 

AJier .the ccn$iire of tlds Impiety, the Aposde proecaeds 
to. upbraid their igiK)rauce of the natural constitutioa irfi 
tb^;£A(th; which is physically ordained to bring on its 
OH(tl destruction, by fike, in some future period, as here* 
to^ycuby ;tl)e destruction of watj:k : and that the delay' 
ofdtbis dreadful Catastrophe, uhich afFords these scofik 
of libinpiety) is not owing to the Lord's slackness m the' 
pttffunnwKse of hisproyw^c; but to his long-suffering\' 
tA^t, mH might come to repent ajiccf. He then descril^ 
thi^ final dissolution of all things, by Jirep Out 4jf 
n^-fedck (lie tells tlicm) shall arise (accorduig to the pvo-'- 
JJO^ ^ FiiOPiiECv) a new heaven and a new eaHh^^ 
whimn isball dwell righteousness^. And with this the 
F4*EH'KtL EnsTLE concludes. 

Smh being tlie subject of it, who can donbt but that 
a tcuj&.accoUnt of the reasoning in the latter part of the 
^/V^ phapter is here given? and, consequently,! thatthe^ 
Apostle's purpose is not to speak of iitde^mte firophecieg^ 
a^,€^yful/illed i^y on^v^Dziiy the Old Testa me?^'^, 
but ^of some precise Prophecy to be Jnljilled under tte* 
N^!v ^in oixler as tlie several parts of it (extendingv- 
tteppgll: ft course of many Age$) should come into- 
existence^ ^ ".: 

To TWis the Ghurch of Christ is bid to ta;ce hise©, ' 
a$;<to ./7 more sure word of prophecy, fiot had the 
description ^endfrd here, k would have been mtich too ** 
vagiiatQ ^enjoin our attentiou in. so earnest and particular 
a manner. The Apostle, thet^efore, goes on to give it^ 
th|^ cbaracteristie Mark — ^that it was a light ahinixg 
m.'iA QAKK VhKCz. A Prppkccy^ of which tlie princi-^ 
po^cipfitU weti^ nt that time» surrounded and partly ' 
in^plv^: in obscurity , and daiiuiess ; but yet, emitting so 

• Cb. iii.3. * iff. t Vcr. 9, J Ycr. iO|\\v\^» S'^^- ^V 
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many scattered Rays, as- to make a. carefol observer 
inclined to think some great scene was just begintiiAg to 
open, which would, amply reward our attention to this 
li<>;ht shin'ni<r in a diirk pUicc^ by the change of its con" 
ditioii, first into a dawn ; and then, into still clearer day- 
.spring. ^ . 

Tlie Apostic having thus prepared our way to this 
SURER WORD, or supcfior excellence of Prophkct, pn^ 
cecd? to. acquaint us with the very identical Pkophect 
he had in his eye ; which will now appear to be no other 
tbao tlie predictions of St. Paul and St. John concemi^ 
AxTiciiHisT, Or the future fortunes of the Churchy 
iHKler the usurpation of the Man of Sin ; a prediction 
cfegaotly called, l)y way of eminence, the Word of 
FiiOPHfcCY. Tor tliis Man of Sin began to 'icork bcfbre 
the writing of this farewell Epistle. Sb St. Paul assures 

l^S THE ^MYSTERY OF INIQUITY (sayS he) DOTH 

ALREADY WORK*. St. Pctcr, therefore, towards the 
conclusion of his Epistle, r^ciirring again, ag his siibjw 
required, to God's long-sufiering, in the delay of \ii& stc^ 
' cmning to judge the world, adds, even as omr belm-d 
Paul also, according to the wisdom given unto hiky 
hath writ ten unto you : as ako in all his JEpistkSy 
speaking in them of these things : IN which ake 

$OME THINGS HARD TO BE UNDERSTOOD,' wAic// ^% 

that are unlearned and tout able rvrest, as they do ako 
the other Scriptures^ unto their awn destruction f. Ng^v 
what are these obscure parts in St Paul's Epistles, 
herc characterized, but the Prophecies in St. JcJhn s 
Book of the Revelations concerning Antichrist J, 
abridged by St. Paul in his Epistles, and referred to by 
St. Peter\. . . 

♦ Q Thess. ii. 7. -f Chap. iii. 15, 16. 

jrr J Sec Sir Isaac ^ewtonli QbscFvs\tk)ns upoq the Apocalypse lof 
Til. John^ ehap. i. ', ... 

$ Ste the remainder of this argtinnent in Didcoursj^ 0^ ihe Hm. 
4jf Aanc^ri$4, Vol. x. jjp. 165, &c, of this Edit. 
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ON this point it will be sufficient to refer- the reatfef 
to those two excellent Writers, Dr.. Samuel Clarke 
and Mr. W, Baxter, for, a fulj Demonstration of thp 
^Hmaieiiality of that Substaiice, in which the faculties /Qf 
seose and rdlection reside. [See Claike s Tra^pts against 
Dodwcll and Collins, and Baxter on the Nature of the^ 
Soul.} These Writers have gone much further thdn 
Locke and others on the same Subject; who contented 
j themselves, with shewing the possibitity^ nay^ gy.f^dt 7>^*(?- 
.babiliiyj that the tkinkmg substance in us is immateriiaL 
[See Lodce's Secoiwi Reply to the Bishop of Worcester, 
p..()6o. of his Works.] But Clarke and Baxter have 
cleariy proved, from the discovered qualities of a thinking 
Being, that the Soul cannot possibly be material^ what- 
ever undiscovered qualities it may be possessed of. And 
.this. conclusion was made (in my opinion) neither r^shjy 
nor at .random. For. to unsettle our assurance iii thp 
truth of their Opinion, their Adversaries must shew tlial 
■ fiiich uiidiscovered qualities arc contrary to tlie qualities 
(liscmered ; yet contrary qualities can never subsi^ 
.togjBther in tluj same substance, without one destroying 
the other. Hence, we uixlerstand the futility of jV^. 
Locke's supcrinduction of the faculty of thinking to u 
system of Mattery conceived, t>y that excellent Writer, 
.>n the lAodest fear of circumscribing Omnipotence ; -b||^ 
Omnipotence is not circumscribed by denying its pow^r 
Tbf making qualities, destructive of one.aootb^,, toflSsi^ 
in the saine substance (for a power which piroducps 
jiotlung is no' exercise of power) ; but by denying his 
power to change, .together with* consistent qualities, tlie 
W/wre^of the substance in which tho$e qualities reside. 
This power (supposing Mr. X.ocke contended foi; tio 



Imnre) u-ill be readily gi'antcd; but his ar^nhent' xvill 

.gnitt Dotliing by it. On the contrary, by chan^^tBg imHerh 

afftff into immuttrialifyy it crute the dispute ^ftK- tlie 

Uishop ; but to Mr. Locke s disadvantage, by jnwlnji^ 

that the Soui, or thinking Substance in us, k imthaierm^. 

P. 257. [Bc3 The impious notion of the human Spfrfi 
being part or portion of the Divine Substance; nia«l^^ 
ncistkal Philosopliers give no credit to the Doctrine 
€f a future state of rewards and punishments. ' fS^ the 
Divine Legation, book iii. § 4.] To avoid th^ im|iiety, 
certain Christian Enthusiasts taugtit ttiat eternity i^ais tiie 
condition of tlic Soul by nature as weU as by giwe. 
Ahd so, before they utre aware, fell into the wry error 
of the Philosophers, which tliey were so anxious to avoid. 
For eternity being confessed by all to ' be one 6f flic 
attributes of the Deity, it followed, that the human sout 
was indeed part or portion of the Divine Substance. 
This execrable frenzy, of which Relifpon could ' i^fevtf 
get entirely free, (kno^n by the tiaooi oif SpiN02i$sr) 
hath of late appeared under its ugliest foqp m ifc^ 
Writings of Mr. VV. Law, collected iVdrn the exploded 
ravings of Jacob l^ehmen. [See a book, intitletJ, Ah 
Appeal to all who doubt or disbelieve the Troths of tfe 
Gospel.] — liut when learned men wake out of 'onb 
delirium, it is not to recover their senses, but to fkirb&cfe 
again into another ; and that, generally, is its bppc^Jte. 
So it was here. The Philosophic Converts lathe Christian 
faith, in the first ages of the Churrf], were no sobiieV 
convinced of the folly of fancying that the /mmaH&ui 
was a part of the Godhead, than, in their haste to bii aif 
distance from that monstrous opinion, they ran itKlderitV' 

^kto a contrary folly, and maintained, that the Sditff' nHd 
not one spark of the Divinity in her whole cbmpositi^i ; 

IPut was MATEUiAL as well as vfortal: now cfc^onjg 
man to a brute, whom before fhey had exalted^^tS^* 
<iro4« Nor hath this extravagance teen d^titute 6lP™r, 
Hbat extravagance hath ever niinted) Ihc. pabtorijfof Tfi^ 
motlcra Divines. We have seen it lately cinployffl^ffi' 
aitpportof a fi^sh whimsy, vi'z/THE siK*!^ br^iifi^b^c^i^^ 
Omc. tiling iiowever fieent^ to be dcfectii-e itf tlic'SifhWtoeJ^'^ 
wiiidai?, "tl;ke uotrccuf^mo tbo^c^^ etror of a Re^. ^t^^ 
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i^piiOXji. _ -FoTj, J apppebend, that wbena-MATBiJiAiiSoiil 
is,^ce.goia[e to 'Sleep, nothing but a R£*CR£ATM)iN'caQ 

vP. ,25,$v;I(i]^^^^ had been undeu^tobdy^vfe. 

Eternal life in imeiy, Uut, to sec \viiat iH use hatfi 
. bfjcjjci^ i>^gd^^ pqrtwtQus comiKifenf,. wjB need 'only 

l^ti(^3A^■tQ CoUiif§, ifi his.di^ct>ursc offrec-ikhikirrg. ; ^^ Vl^e 
.*^* Jl^ni lin ,thc Old Te^tameni, (says he) that Adam/!^ 
*^S eating thcj forbidden fruit subjected hirosclf and alt h» 
"-j|fp^l;frityjiodeath. Bdt the A^en; TV^/flw/n/if TKAciifcfe 
*/^.^^.Tavj?^i>EijsTANn^ A^^^ rff^/A, eternal life ijiimay:; 
•^/;^d ,J&om tjfience, we jjcngw. tha^ God hap but oxe 
}yy\y/i)r:tp put r^^ankind in a capacity of enjoying hmnbrttl 

j.,Ji^gpme§5>'y p. 1.53. Having given, in this buffoon 
iii^nugr, .^ aUsurd and monstrous a picture of REm:MF^ 
^y.9^?.;(^ 'the composition of which the School Divines 
fujujl, greatly epntribntedy he, and his free-thinking coW 
Jj^^gues^-tioped that .their Poctfine of Christianity'^' being 
wlijf,q^^4^pHbiiwtihn (;f the Religicn of Nature \\o\3\A gfs^ 
gQvi'ii4h^jisier, . And they well enough understood liotr 
'to^gijingge tjiat unscriptural error to then- advantage ; df 
?y V^./Seen hy Tindal's. book, intjticd, Christianity asi 
d ag^ the Creation;. which conibals tlie Christian lleve-. 

. Upn-4rnder cpver of the absurd concessions of certain^ 

al^tiiqiqarian Divines of a later (fate. These conces«:> 
si^ps^-jimd^il ..iniscatls the Phixciples of CufiisTfr? 
.i^'^vr^yj ileiTce ^^^ book became rOne con-; 

tjnngd.. t^^d of contemptible sophistry from beginirinj}. 
to bn^^ . Yet I remember the time when tliefalse terroo 
9h Ht^ S^^^^ ^-^ whole body of the ClS^y, for tljc: 
4f^%^^^}^9 Church, who \yere but just recovered fcoat^ 

•■ * ' . ."» 

mm'.b^5S^ ^'^ '^^^^ Remoxstrakts, fearing that tbiH 
'int^prp|;ai4j)9 of the text might give countenance te the: 
^^^^ctnpe of ojiioiNAL SIN, deny that Infa^itslsror 
jD^Q^t^ifhyjkose^'ko had mt simied, &c. Butrtbs*' 
Jarj^jigijnw It was ^eath^ and not damnatimi^-'xhicbt 
re^gflfd\p{9fijA'd^ to Mqs^s. The cxpression^^K«i iVfe 
T^^,|«fifi«fiiif«yiac, 8?c.— idopViPS it w^as a part only «£ 
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iitmlUude of Adams tremgnssiosi ; or the being witbcut 
mu And what pari could tliis be but the infuitiiie? 

P. 269. [E.] It is true, that notwitlist&ndiog the con- 
formity of -tiiis langimgc in the Rtvelatmis to tbait of 
Peter and to the Gospel of Juhn, some Critics, and 
particularly Crotius, would have the text in Xh^ApfH^a- 
tyjm'y wliich says,— ^y// that dtvcll upon the Earth shall 
tiwrship him ichose nmnes are not written in the Bock 
cf IJ/ey of the Lamb slain frotn the foundation of the 
ti^orld — to be thus understood — The Book qflifewvitUn 
from the foimdation of the World — and not as here 
ti'anslated— Christ slain fromthefoundationof the World. 
However, both the one and the other sense infers the 
same truth ; for if the Book of Life [of the I^anib slain] 
ttuv written from thejoundaiion of the worlds it is phin, 
tliat the Lamb slain, or the snct^ijice of bis death, wai 
preordained from the foundation oftheJVorld. 

P. 272. [F.] Tlie reason why Jesus, at the first publi- 
cation of tlie Gospel, refers so little to the Fall, which 
concerned all mankind, and so much to his MeAiausiiip^ 
which directly concerned only the Jews, is apparent ; bis 
Mission was first directed to the house (f Israel He 
left his Apostles to carry on their Ministry of the Gospel, 
to the Gcntik'S. Hence St Paul, who wiis more emi- 
nently the Apostle (f the GcntileSy is so explicit in bis 
account of the restoration ieom the Fall. Tlii* 
. furnished a handle to Lord Bolingbroke, to affirm, wilii 
C(]ual ignorance and malice, that — Paul preached a jsz^' 
Gospel, different froin that of Jesus. 

P. 286. [G,] A learned and serious Writer*, in a 
late book, intitled, Observations and Enquiries relflking 
f.to the various parts of ancient History f, batli a chapter 
concerning HUMAN Sacrificj-.s; whicli be thufrJotro- 
duces — One would think it scarce paesible thafM:tikna' 
tural a custom as that <?/' human ^ACRtvitEsJikouli 
have existed in the tcorld. But it is certainy that itJid 
not onbj exists but almost universally prctttU.^ piJidji 
Our account of the^ orijgin of this umiatural custMi bill 

* Mr. Diyant* i Priuted in quarto, 17O7. 
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snidi jabate tbe wonder. However, the learped Writer 
eolif^s tbe difficulty with much eaae ; by dadving it, from 
the Command to Abraliam. And here, before I enter 
oil the matter, permit me to repeat; wliat.I have before 
observied, that it indicates an odd turn of mind (however 
ral it may be), which disposes the Learned to seek 
the origin of the superstitious rites of antiquity^ rather 
; . in the casual adventures of particular men, than in tlie 

imifimn workings of our common nature*. 
-■ : But the learned Writer fancies his solution is much 
strengthened by the general notion of Antiquity, that the 
4NdPAnoOTSIA was a Mystical Sacrifice. Let us 
' ^nclunine his reasoning on this head. Mr. Bryant having 
' :giveD us, froqi the fragment of Sanchoniatlio, what relates 
.to XL. or KRONUS's sacrifice of his only Son (by which, 
'•indeed, it appears, that human Sacrifice was not a con- 
ceit of yesterday ; the Author of that fragment plainly 
deriving his story from this part of the Ahrabamic 
History), goes on in these words, " They [human sacrifices] 
' *^ were instituted probably m consequence of a prophetic 
:'V7hjri6*/io/«, which I imagine had been preserved m the 
. fV&mily of Esau; and transmitted, through bis pos<* 
.^^ terity,to the people of Canaan." p. 291. 
^ ' To this, let me, first of all, observe, that the supposition 
' o£s,prophetic tradition rests entirely on the truth ofniy 
. pf^culiar idea of tlie nature of the command to Abraliam, 
^ viz. That it was a mere scenical represent at ion^ giv^n 
.at the patriarch's earnest reqiie&t. fpr on this idea only 
jcould the command be considered as a prophecy. But 
jiiis IS doing too much honour to my hypothesis, still 
held, I suppose, by the more ortliodox, to be a paradox; 
and, what is still worse, it greatly weakens tlie learned 
Writers reasoning ; fpr a scenical representation^ which 
: i^SDiist . oatufally end as this did, in a prohibition of tlie 
i^'i^^attnanded i^acrifice, cpuld hardly induce any one, whp 
0!W«nt.up9n the grounds, or in consequence of sl prophetic . 
ii^sS&mK/mn, to thmk that hmm^i Sacrifices were acceptable 
Aulnl^lha-Deity. But the trutli is, this prophetic Tradifion^ 
iv^M tbd 'faaiily^ of AUraliam, is merely gt^atis dictuin. We 
;<jifindi ne(^ the lefst footsteps of it in the more circuRi^t&ntial 
M^iiify^i^ tiie other branch of Abraham's Family, th^ 

;.;-^,;, ^ f Spe the I>iv>ne Legatwn* . . * 

biiwVpL- VI. " A A Patriarchal ; 
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Patriarchal ; which was most concenied to preserve it^ 
had there been any such. Besides, how this conmunidci 
SacriJicCy which was forbidden to be peqjctrated, should 
encourage human sacrifices, before men had steeled 
themselves, by long use, in the practice of so unnatural^ 
a crime, is hard to conceive. It is true, that this ai'gu^ , 
ment will lose somewhat of its force, when we suppose 
the commamlv:fis given to a family which were no strangers 
to humm Sacri/icts. This is observed purely in reverence 
to tnith; but, bo this as it will, it subverts the fancy of 
the Abrahamic originaL For the fact seems to be, that, 
at the time this Command was given to the Patriarch; 
the Gentile world was deeply plunged into this diaboHc 
Barathnim : which, thotigh the descendants of Esau 
possibly had not escaped, yet the line of Isaac cer- 
tainly had. 

The Mosaic account of the State of Religion in tlie 
Abrahamic times, shews that it was extremely depraved. 
For tliough tlic iniquity of the Amorites zvas not yet full* ^ 
yet that of their neighbours, in Sodom and Gomorralij. 
vi-e know, was. These considerations reasonably induced^ 
Philo the Jezc, in his Dhcourse concerning Abrahwiy 
to suppose tliut huimin Sacrtjices were in use before thiei 
time of Abraham. And Afarsham, one of the best 
modem Critics conceniing ancient times, declares, with- 
out hesiUUion, in favour of this hufniliating circumstance j 
and our admirable Spencer thiiiks, there is soUttls reason 
to ascribe the original of Infanticide to the command /ft 
Abraham^ that, unless the History of that command be. 
told very lamely and impertectly, it aftbrds- very strong 
arguments against that inhuman practice. But it is not 
generally ttie w^y of Scripture to reprobate a bad [iracticc^ 
before it has been conceived or committed f . Hence we 
may fairly collect, that human Sucrijicat were in use. 
before the command to Abraham* I5ut wlmt need amq 

* Gen. XV. 16. 

t Probe novi quampluriraos alia omnia de ritus hujus iiefarii fwiri 
>«ntire, quasi ex Abrabauii fiiium suuni offerentis, luBtotia comipljt 
et 'depnivata profiuxissent. Iluic autem senteiitias' fideiU' adUbet^ 
jQcscio, cum historia ilia nisi plaa^ mutilata, magna praebe§,t contr^ 
morem ilium inlmmanura arguinenta; et verisimile ait raultas G^titfs 
iibero:?suo5 immolare solitas, de Abraliami exemplo, iw vel ftfeh^ouic*^ 
quam aifdiviage. De Leg. Jrlebraeo, ritaalibas, L. 11. C. 13. Sect. 3. 

more 



nKJji^ W t^?* thte fact kv qUfestioity than tliis, That^.tf tli6 
acco^int; here gireti, of the origin and progress of Sacrifice 
W thcj ' tme,- (as it hatJi the faii-cst claim ^jS being . so re^ 
oeived^ since the first tise, and all the^ gradual abuses 
oJf'it,ttll'it sunk into the horrid Rite in question, may be 
utidenstood, and understood only on this simple Principjej^ 
the iinilbrni workings of our 'Comnnton' nature) human 
Sfedrtfilces ihust needs have f«-6ceded that a^ra. . • \. 

• What follows, in the learned Writer, as a strong CGOr 
fiftnation of his system, is this, that Ghild-sacrifick 
iias a type or representation of somxthing to coMEi 
Now, if by ChUd-sacrifice \\e means the command to 
Ah^&hmn^ this we allow and even contend for. But, if 
he means tliat the specific rite of Child-sacrifice waa 
uiklerstobd by Sacrificers, either Jewish or Gentile, to be 
ft type or representation of something to come, I think 
4ie* 'speaks without the least proof. — What he adds, one 
kiionvs ndt what to make of — Ckild*sacri/ice (say&he) 
is the only Instafice of any Sacrifice in the Gentile world 
which i^ md to be mystical. — For, if by mystical he 
nieanfe, a type of something to comcy this has beei 
answered already, l^ut if by mystical we are to undeit- 
»tafid< what was so called by the Gentiles in their 
Sacriiicial Rites, almost all of them ivere mystical; that 
is, had a meaning subjoined, not obvious, nor intended to 
Ik3 dbvious to tlie uninitiated, or the Profii;^e. All their 
secret lilies, in w*hich Sacrifice bore a princip^d part, 
abmtnded so much m iiiddeu meanings of this sort, that 
th^e Rites were called Mysteriks by way of eminence. 
.^^ But if^ aiter all, this TfiKNOOTZIA or Child-^sacrijica 
had this plain meaning wliich I have given to it, and not 
th^ nh/siicalof tho learned Writer, whatbecomea of his 
¥^hote hypothesis ? — That it had no other meaning, than 
Ulie plain one, I appeal, to the Authority of an inspir.etl 
Writer. Migah, without doubt, understood the true 
Origin, and coiiscquently, tlie right import of C.-Md- 
so/cri/ice-; and he delivers my sense of if, in .these 
mer^^Vilt the Lord be pleased %ciih thouscmds ef 
RiirnSy or with ten thousands of' Hivers of Oil ? Suavl 

I GIVE MY 'FIllST'-BOHN FOR iMY TEANSGRES310^^ 

jrjKK EftuiT o>r iiY BoiiYFoa THE.'SiN OF- My Soyt* ? 

' ^ - . ■ -.....* phk vLver.7. 1 . ! / 

■^ A. A a Here, 
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Here, we see, conformably to what I have delivered con- 
cerning ChUd'Sacrifice^ that the idea the Gentiles bad of 
it, (for, to the Gent ilcj not to tlie Jewish sacrifices, tbe 
Prophet here alludes, as will be shewn hereafter) wai$ 
simply, and solely, this, the verj/ highest ataneme$2t that 
man could make for his transgressions^ as it was the 
offering up what was most dear to the offender. Th^ 
Prophet, therefore, puts it in tlie number of expiatory 
Sacrifices. But had that, which the learned Writer con- 
tends for, been the trueand ancient notion of the rfxy»Ou0>i«, 
one can hardly think that, at a time when the Prophets 
\t-ere gradually opening the nature of the New Dispex- 
flATiox, Micah would have let slip so fiur an occasion 
of considering it under that Christian idea. 

We may now see, for what reason Child-sacrifict 
canie to be reckoned a Mysterious Worship; it was 
done, to withdraw the observation of the People frcnn so 
horrid a rite, when considered only in . its . simple use ; 
for nature is rarely so far debauched, as to behold, with 
indifference, tiie violation of its most instinctive appetites. 
So tha:t the enormity was to be covered by some far- 
fetched invention of superior excellence of virtue, wbidi 
preferred the rights of ttie Divinity to all human obliga- 
tions. Thus, when the Worshippers were apt to revolt 
bX Sacrifices extremely cruel or libidinous, the Priests 
secured then- own credit, and the honour of their God^ 
by the intervention of a spiritual meanifig. And human 
Sacrifices became mysterious for the same reason that 
the impudent procession of the PkalluSy in the corrupted 
Rites of Bacchus and Osiris, was taught to convey the 
high matters of reoeneration, and a new life, 

I have been the longer on this question, because, if 
human Sacrifices should be thought to have had their 
original from the Command to Abraham^ it might seem 
to give some colour (which was far from tbe intention 
of this very learned and worthy man) to the calumny of 
the Deists, who assert, that human Sacrifices made 
A PART OF THE MosAic RiTUAL. Fof if the rt»»fAm« 
prefigured the Sacrifice on the CrosSj or, as th^ leam^ 
Writer expresseth it, . was a type or r^resentation if 
something tooomCy it softens a htde this infidel P^trndo^. 
The I^oet Voltajre hath jrepeated the calumny over 

^ and 
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and over, as }f the Bible was still shut up, not only from 
the people in general, but (what perhaps would have been 
attended with less injury to Religion) from these 
Poets in particular. 

And. now, this more serious question (in the midst of 
one less important, viz. the origin arid progress of sacri- 
Jice in general) will deserve a severe examination. 

Voltaire, in a thing he calls, " An Essay on general 
" History," accuses the Law, in these Words—" The 
" Jewish Law seems to permit these [human] Sacrifices. 
" It is said in Leviticus, that no7ie devoted which shall 
" be devoted of men shall be redeemed^ but shall surely 
" be put to death* '^ The Jewish Books bear evidence^ 
that when the Israelites overran the little country of 
Canaan, they massacred in most of the villages, men^ 
women, and children, because th^ had been devo- 
ted. On this Law it was that " Jephtha sacrificed his 

^^ dauditerf-" 

1, This whole calumny I shall clear away first of all, 
by the most express prohibitions of the Law, together 
with the declarations of the Prophets ; both of which 
execrate every species of human Sacrifice. 

2. And then examine and explain sill those passages of 
Scripture^ which seem to have given a handle to this im* 
pious charge. 

3. : Cctticluding, in the third place, with a confutatibh 
of that censure of inhumanity towards the inhabitants of 
Canaan urged by Voltaire, to support his main accusation 
of human Sacrifices, and urged as if it were itself in 
the number of such Sacrifices. 

I. 

In my entrance on the first head, let me previously ob- 
serve, that the earliest direction for sanctification, 
tliat is, (in the language of Moses) for sacrifice, b of 

^ Ch. xxvii. ver. 09. 

t La Loi des Jui& semblait permettre c«s Sacrifices. II est dit 
. dans Levitiqoe ; si une ante vvcante a ete promise d DiBy on ue pofira 
la rtmhettr^ ii faut qu'cUe tneure, Lcs Livres des Juifs reportent que 
quand ils envoluirent k petit pais des Canan&ns, lis massacrerent 
dans plusieurs villages, les homines, lea femmes, ]e$ enfans — parce 
qn^ik avoient ^ta devours. C'est suir cette Li)i qui fureiit fodes les 
,f«rmeDt« de Jepkthe qui sacrifia sa fille, &e. OeHvres de M. de Vol- 
taire, Tom. xiii, p. aay. % Ed. 1756, 8vo. 

A A 3 the 
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the Jir:St'born^ expressed in tibese words*, Sanctift 
unto me all the Jirst -born, xckatsoeter openeth the wmh 
mnongst the Children of Israel^ both of num^and beast; 
it is MINE. This is declared to be for a memorial oif 
God's smiting F.gi/pt in favour of his chosen people.-^ 
All the frst'born of the Children of Israel are mink, 
both man mid beast : on the day that I smote the ftrst- 
horn in the land of Egypt, I sasctivizu them for 
mysefft. 

But from this Saactification or Sacrifice, ' Man and 
unclean animals were excepted, and' redeemed. The re- 
danption of the first-bom ot* man is thus settled and ex* 
plained — " I have taken (says the text) the Levi.ti:s for 
^*.ail the FIRST-BORN of the Children of Israel: andi 
'* . liave given the Levites as a gift to Aaron and his Sons, 
^ to do the service of the cliildren of Israel, in the taber- 
V nacle of the Congregation J." The redemption of the 
Jfirst-born of unclean animals, with a repetition of the re-» 
demption of Men, is thus expressed : — E'oery firstling 
of an ass shall thou redeem with a Lambr-'and aU.tkt 
frst'born of man., amongst thy Children shalt thou re- 
deem\. The redemption-nioney, for both, i& given. to 
Aaroji and his Successors || ; to whom the whole tribe of 
Xjcci was assigned for a vicarious (and in lieu of. a more 
general) sanctifcation of the first-born of man. 

This redemption was not on account of personal favour 
to a chosen people, but in abhorrence of human Saciw 
jpiCES, as appears plainly both from the Law and tfae 
Prophets. ; = 

Moses, on his delivery of the Law, thus solemoly 
forbids all curious inquiry concerning the Pagan rites of 
Worship, in the Nations round about them ; Jnquiremt 
after their Gods, saying, how did these natiofis serve 
their Godsf even so will I do likewise. The 
reason of the prohibition follows, they practised the 
horrid enormity of Childsacrifce—Foreveii/xibonmd' 
tion to the Lord, Which he uATErn, haiic thiy^mie 
\unto their Gods y for even their Sons a>;.d ^niinx 
Daughters have thev burnt in the jirjsito 

* Exod. xiii. a. f Numb.viii. 17.- and Exod. xiii. 14, 15. 
J >Iuaib. yhi. 18, 19, and to the same purpose, Ch.iii. 19, 13—45. 
4 tlxod. xiii. 13. II Numt), xviii. J5, 16. 

' • THEIR 
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THFiK Gods*. -The dangeroua curioeityv • h^Fe re- 
8toaincdr^vQ5 not on account of tlie nuniUpr and natuire 
o£.vthejjGlods of Canaan. For the striking abeurdity .pf 
their Tkcogony or original, and the impiety of their 
Mythokigy 0€ \vis\OYyy would have served to attach tlie 
lamdites more firmly to the Law. Tl>e prohibition only 
respected an inquiry into the Canaanitish modes of .worr^ 
skipy or, as it is better expressed in the tf^xt, — HO^y these 
nations served their Gods. And though this inquiry. might 
at.iiFst, aris© from nothing else than a wanton curiosity, 
yet the Legislator intimates that it would end in apostasy 
from the Lord of Hosts — even so xvillwe do likewise,; 
tliat is, we will use tlK)se Pagan rites in tlie service of the 
God of Israel; for, they were little in danger, so early, 
to use Canaanitish rites in the service of the Gods of 
Canaan. Besides, the caution here is not against Ido- 
latry but Infanticide. Nor could tliey l)e much 
disposed to forsakjs the God of Israel for the Gods of 
Canaan, at tlie vciy time they were so successfully niarqli- 
ing, under the auspices of Moses, to exterminate tlmt 
devoted people. He therefore could scarce conceive tliat, 
ati^this time, they needed such a caution. For, the reason 

.. liegives for restraining this hurtful inquiry is,. lest they 
should worship tlieir own God with Pagan rites; e§pe^' 
cially this most abominable of all^ ixfaxticide. And' 

..there was tlie more need of this caution, sinc^ i\y^ firsts 
horn of man and beast ^ in Israel, M^ere to be sanctified 
to the Lord; and though the first-born of man was re- 
deemed, while the first-born of the clean beasts u-ijre 
sacrificed, yet tlie love of corrupt and idolatrous llitcs 
might give 's<^me propensity to a tatal mistake, and to &Upt 
in Sacrifice instead of sanvtiJkutK^i^ . , .:. 7 

. Afterwards wlx^n the Israelites became |X)lUited w^tbi 
the infernal stains of Infanticide^ the Puopuxts never 
qeased to, prxKlajm ajoud God s abhorrence Qf this im-' 
piety. : Tor, in order to impress upon the pa^ani^ed or 

: apostate Israelites a due sense of their frequc^nt detec- 
ti^ne,: it was found necessary .for these bis nacssengcr^ 
ilioroughly to probe tlie consciences of such hardened 
wjretdiceS; wliicli had been seared with tlie^re^ g/'il^.^cj. 

A A 4 . . . 6«cred 
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Sacred History informs us how severely Ahax Yfts 
pcinishcd for his multiplied Idolatries ; but principal^ 
for his '^ burning liis Children in the fire, after the abomi^ 
" nations of the Heathen [tlie Canaanites] whom the 
'* Lord liad cast out before the Children of Israel*," — 
Thty sncrijiccd (says the Psalmist) their sans and their 
dffugktcrs unto Devils — the Idols of Canaan — and the 
Land rras polluted with blood — Disomuch that he ab* 
horrtd his (mm inhtritance-\ . — " They have built the 
" high places of IJaal (says Jeremiah) to bum their Sons . 
" with fire, for burnt-offerings to Baalj;/' And again— 
they caused their Sons and their Daughters ta pa^ 
through thejire^ to Molcch^. Ezekiel, likewise, accus* 
etli them ot having caused their Sons to pass through 
thejire to dktour them |I. But further, it would seem, 
by the following words of Jeremiah, that these impious 
sacrifices were offered, by the unnatural Jews, to the God 
of Israel himself — ** ITic Children of Judfdi have done 
•* evil in mtf sights saith the Lord ; they have set their 
** aboinina^ons /// the house which is calkd by my namCj 
to pollute it, and they have built the high places oJF 
Tophct, which is in the valley of the Son of Hinnom, 
** to burn their Sons atid tlieir Daughters in the fire^ 
*^ which T contmoiukd them not^ neither came it into my 
" Awrf**/* The concluding words seem to intimate tha* 
these Apostates pretendcii to have received such a com- 
mand ; or with what pn>pricty was it so formally deiiied ? 
T^ossibly tliey might i^cn-ert tiie famous passage in Levi- 
ticus ff; of whidi more hereafter, — However, tlie whole 
of the text informs us clearly, tliat Child-sacrifice some- 
times polluted the altars of tlie Temple. £zekiel seems 
to confirm the same thing : ^* Moreover, tlus they have 

* done unto me; they have defiled my Safictuary, in the 
' same day^ and have profaned my Sabbaths, For when 

* tliey had slain their ChiJdrcn w7to their Idols, then 

* fk^ came, the same day^ into my Sanctuary t^ pro^ 
' fane ?>, affd h 1 this h^cc they done in the fTTMfef of 

* mine hmse tt-*""^^'- ^- ^ ^^Tientiu^y had slain Childi^m. 

* 1 Chvm. \\\\\\,^, t r««l*i evi. j!{7, jS. 40. J Ch. xiat, vw. s* 
'^ Oh.\x\1i. ^^, II Oh. \xiii. 37. *• Ch. vii, 30, 31. 

if Ch. xwii. 58. «9. } J Ch. xxiii. sS, 39, 

** to 
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**/ta^ their idols, th^, on thQ same day, offered the like , 
"^horrid sacrifice to me." — And we know, it was tbpir 
usmi practice, amidst their defections, to join idol-worship 
to the worship of the God of Israel. 

The sacred Historian is still more express to this pur* 
pOBe; when hetlius speaks of the wicked king Manasseh— -. 
He built altars in the house of the Lord — and he built' 
altars for all the Host of Heaven, in the two Courts qf 
the house of the Lordy and he made his Sons to 
IPAW through the fire ; and observed times, and 
used enchantments, &c.* 

On the whole, rtie gross immorality of this horrid 
Rite, was that to which the abhorrence of God was 
principally, and often solely, directed. This truth would 
appear certain (did Scripture afford no other evidence) 
from the warning given by Moses to his People, on their 
going to take possession of the Promised Land. 

But a decisive passage in Isaiah cuts off the subtecr 
fiige of our Philosophers, who are ready to suppose thiat 
the declared abhorrence of human Sacrifices, so ojften re- 
peated in Scripture, is confined to such as were directed 
to an IDOLATROUS OBJECT ; for the Prophet, in the 
very place referred to, speaking in the name of God, de- 
dares the utfnost detestation of human Sacrifices whea 
offetted to himself: For, speaking to those immoral 
Israelites, who im«gined they could atone for their vices 
by ritual observances^ he tells them, that even kgal 
sacrifices, when offcted to him with corrupt dispositions, 
were as displeasing to him, as those abominable human 
Sacrifices wduld be, which the Law of Nature condemns. 
— He that killetk an ox, isasifhe had slain a man ; he 
that sacrificeth a lamb, as if he cut off x dog's NECKf. 
Here, we see the ritual worship, commanded by God, is 
opposed to the Sacrifice of Man, abominated by the 
Law of' Nature ; attd to the Sacrifice of a Dog, the thing 
most abhorred by the Law of Moses ; in whose ritual 
this animal was held so totallyj^unclean, that the hire 
&f a^ "t^k^re Wid the price of a Dog, are put together 
as equally unfit to be brouglit into the house y^ t/ie 
LordX: 

* 2 Kines xxi. 4, 5, 6, f Chdp. Ixvi. 3* X Deut. xxiii. 18. 
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We now come to those two capital Passages^ on wbich 
the Enemies of Religion found their impious Charge*; 
The one, they consider as an indispensable command; 
the other as an exampj.e, adapted to inforce the execu- 
tion of it. 

Tlie pretended Command \s in Leviticus^ j and con- 
tained in these words: — None devoted, which shall 

BE DEVOTED OF MEN, SHALL BE REDE£M£py BUT 
SHALL SURELY BE PUT TO DEATH*. 

Here is a Laa^, whicli our Philosophers, in their great 
sagacity, conceived did enjoin something. But. bciag 
strangers to the subject, and ignorant of the phraseoiogy, 
vith heads likewise full of mischief, they discovered 
HUMAN SACRIFICES in a place where Moses was speak- 
ing of quite another thing. . . .,.; 
^.Tfae Chapter, in which this Law is .tound, contains 
directions for the making, and for the performa[Qce.^0f 
Vows; a mode of obligation which had a natural place 
in a governipent Theocraticalv; where civil natters 
of obedience were intimately connected Jhkh religioiiii 

Now, that capital Command given to the .Ciiosea 
people, TO exterminate the Canaanites, a cofia- 
mand so necessary to be observed, for the preserv^tidn 
both of their civil and rcligiotts System^^ needed, aboste 
all things, frequent repetitions of the .sacred tie.of UTows 
for its more exact pertbrmance; some of the soiWvifls 
well as stronger passions of our Na,ture pushed, forward 
by the delusions of self-interest, being always at band to 
defeat or retard the divine sentence denounced agajnst aa 
incorrigible People (of which more hereafter)., Tiie 
repetition of VawSy therefore, for the speedier accompli&b- 
ment of this great and . laborious event (juat like the. re- 
petition of oaths of allegiance^in common states fijr fbc 
belter security of .the establishment) was eiyoiocd, orbDt 
least encouraged, by the Leaders of the Jewish people^ : 

Sometimes the Vow was made by tlie People, in a 
]]ody ; like that we find in tlie Book of Nambcrs^.UX^^ 
'^ Israel vowed a Voxv unto the Lord, and said; , If ihou 

' "will, 
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" wilt, indeed, deliver this people [the Canaanites] into 
" my hand, then / will utterly destroy their Cities. AncT- 
*^ the Lord hearkened unto the Voice of Israel;, and de« 
'/ livered up the Canaanites : and they utterly destroyed 
** them and their Cities*.''^ Sometimes again, tiie vow. 
was made by Particulars ; by stich whose power or 
situation best qualified them fur the execution of this 
primary Command : and to these, and for this sole 
purpose, was this strangely mistaken Text directed. 

** **-NoNE DEVOTED, WHICH SHALL BE DEVOTED 

" OF MEN," (or, as it is explained in the immediately 
preceding verse, — no devoted thing, which a man shall 
d&oote unto the Lord)--^^' shall be redeemed, but shall 
" be surely put to death f." These V&ios were called 
the SANCTIFYING or DEVOTING imn or things. In 
which, bdeed, the Language of Religion is employed; 
and very naturally^ for the reason given above. But to 
prevent the abusive interpretation of such Vawsj in the 
manner of our Philosopheks, by suffering more of 
Meligion than the mere language to enter into the idea of 
them, th^ People are forbidden to extend their vqws to 
what God himself had sanctified, such as the jftrst-^ fruits. 
i^^^Only the jirst ling of the beasts, which (says Moses) 
akauld be the Lord's Jirst ling , no man shall sanctify it%. 
But if man was, for this reason, not to sanctify the first* 
firiiits of beasts, much more was he restrained firom sancti- 
fying the first-fruite of Man ; since tiie first- fruits of 
A&n were not to be put to deatii (like those whom human 
. Va^B had . devoted), but to be redeemed. ^ 
<; Itt a word, the men here devoted by men, and not to be 
^ redeemed, were no sacrifices at all, as the first- 
: fririts (of the Children of Israel were, and, therefore, to 
'hirpedeented; but enemies taken in battle, to whom no 
<|uarter had been given ; and whose lives, by the Law of 
•Arms, were at the disposal of the Conqueror. M. Vol* 
' taire 3 ignorance of the Law of Moses, which occasions 
him.xto mistake a military execution for a relit 
otous Sacrifice^ might have been well excused, had he 
ifairbome to abuse what he did not understand. But to 
Jeoow^ his Virgil no better is a disgrace indeed. 

• * Numb. xxi. 2^ 3. t Levit. xxvii. 29. % Vcr. ^6. 
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*^ Quis iLLAUDATi nescit Busiridis aras ?" 
says the great Poet, in plain detestation of human Sacri* 
Jhces. Yet in the funeral Rites of Palla^y directed by the 
Hero of the Poem, (the Model of Religious Piety and 
civil wisdom) the captives taken in war are slain at the 
lighted Pile, without the least mark of the Poets cen^ 
sure or disapprobation. 

^* Vinxerat, et post terga manus quos mitteret lanbris 
^' Inferias, cseso sparsuros sanguine flammam." 
For their lives were forfeited by the Law of Arms, and 
only taken with a little more ceremony than is, at present, 
in use : the military execution being often performed at 
Tombs and Altars : for in the Pagan World Superstitim 
had oi^casioned a confused mixture of thiags^ sacred and 
profane. But in the Jewish Republic, where the Church 
and State were incorporated, this commixture laade no 
otiier eonfusion than what arises from the oMstakcs of 
Men, i^oraht c^ the nature of that Sacred Econoooy.— 
Their God was their King; and their government in 
ednsequence was TheocraticaL So that every act of 
State was in a certain sense, though not in tbg commoB 
one, an act of Religion. Obedience to the Law was 
ififorced by a Vow; and slaughter in and aft^ Battle, a 
BEVOTEMENT to the Lord of Hosts; in support of tiie 
civil command to exterminate the Canaanites. 

But besides the singular Form of the Jewish Republic, 
which brought in the use of tliis language, the very genius 
of the People, modelled, indeed, on a theocratic adminis- 
tration, disposed them to improve that mode of speech; 
so that matters merely civil and domestic are cpaveyed 
to us in the style of Religion. 

Thus hi^ly coloured, both in the Campy «iid in ,tbe 
Temple of tbe Lord of Ho&ts^ was the language of jihe 
Jewish People. Which gave a pretence to the detesttible 
Spinosa, to insinuate, that the whole of the Mosaic Reli* 
gion consistsed only in a Sacred Phraseology. Though 
what he insinuates proves only,, yet proves fully, that l£e 
DEvoTEMENT in questbu was a civil, not a sacri£bci$i 
Rke. '^ Judiei (says be) nunquam causarum taadiurttm 
" sive parricularium faciunt meiMi^emj nee ects ctrt^udl^ 
'' 5ed Religionis ac pietatis, sive ut vulgp.dicisolet, devo- 

2 4< ^Qjy^ 
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tionis causa, ad Deum semper recurrunt. Si enim, 
ex. gr. pecuiuam mercatura lucrati sunt, e^aa a Deo 
obktam aiunt; si aliquid, ut fit, €upiun(, diciir^ 
'^ DJBum eorum cor disposuisse ; si aliquid etiam cogituit^ 
** Deum id iis dixisse aiunt," &c.* 

Having now examined the pretended Precept or 
Command ; and shewn that it has no relation to HUMAiii 
Sacrifice, but to quite another thing; we proceed-to the 
EXAMPLE, the case of Jephtuah t for, on the Lot); 
of human Sacrifices (says the Poet Voltaire) it was, that 
Jepkthah, who sacrificed his Daughter^ founded his oath 
ojDeootementi — ^Asthls example hath given morealariB 
to the Friends of Religion than it deserves, and drawn 
them mtx) forced and unnatural constructions of his rafifa 
and foolish Vow, it may be proper to consider the Man 
aad his Manners, &irly and at large. 

jEPHTHAiif, a Bastard son ef Gikad, by an Harlot; 
\ifaL\xg cast out from a share of his Paternal Inheritance, 
by the legitimate Issue, took refuge in a strange land. 
What effects this expulsion must have on his religiou$ 
Sentiments, we niay learn from the case of David; who 
l^qs expostulates with Saul, on his exile — ^' If (says he) 
** they be your Counsellors, who have advised you to 
■•^ this unjust usage of m«, — cursed be they before , the 
** Zwrf; for they have driven me out this day Jrom 
abiding in the Inheritance of the Lord, saying, go, 
sifiavE OTHER Gods J/' Now, if Dwctd, so learned 
and jealous in the Law, was exposed at least to this in- 
evitable temptation, by his exile in a foreign land, what 
must we think of Jephthah in similar circumstances ? who 
^ad nothing of David's knowledge of the Lmo, and con- 
sequently none of his zeal for its sup|K)rt. In this foreign 
Land, Jephthah associated himself to a dissolute Band of 
• Oudaws^ who lived upon rapine and violence : not (it is 
confessed) the most discreditable profession, in those .early^^ 

*• Tiloct. Thepl. C. L This wag said by Spmosa in order to clecrv 
*i8e ii^BACLES recorded \n Script u}^. But with the usual lucfc of evferv 
^iattefo{)t of' the same kind: For were this very exaggerated ac^cUffit 
-B-traeene, a stron^r proof, of the reality and frequency of ^Utroi^/f^v • 
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mpm of barbarous mlinnerB. Aniongst these meti, he sboti 
got to be the leiader, and a distinguished Chief in ali theif 
lawless expeditious. 80 that his fEuno for military 'at- 
cbievcments filled all the Kegions round about. 

• • • Vi 

At this time, the Israelites in punishment for one 6f 
their defections from their (iod and King, nere labouring 
under the oppression of the idolatrous Bordereris; Am 
the Amorites making an excursion into Giiead; ^ 
Israelites of tliis place, as most immediately concemi^, 
sought to provide for themselves, as' well as for th^ 
brethren (now become repentant), some Leader rf 
superior power and distinguished capacity, j^nd the Re- 
putation of their Kinsman, Jcphihah, made them first 
apply to him. « ; 

But Jephthab, with the frank roughness^of a s(>tdierof 
fortune, naturally upbraided them, on tliis occasion, wiA 
their former neglect and injustice, in permitting bis fathers 
house so cruelly to cast him out, to "wan^t and miseryV 
and now, as meanly, without redressing hb injuries, to 
fly to him in their distress, 

Tbw reply, tliey were now conle to make him that 
amends, by their choice of him for Head over «U the Iriw 
habitants of Gilead. 

Jephthah accepts this satisfaction : and an Act is made 
of thdu' proceedings accordhig to the religious customs of 
tliose times. 

All this while, the Republic, tlic Tiikocracv itself, 
«eems to have been little thought of, by this future Judge- 
of' Israel. Indeed the honour of so sacred a station Ij^d 
small charms for our licentious Outlaw. ' ^ 

HoTfever, in consequence of the roconciriatidn,=and in 

pursuance of the Choice which the Gilcadites had made 

of him, for their Head and I^eader, he enters on 1 lis office. 

And now, perhaps, for the first time, lie observed, fon af ds 

, his enemies, all the punctilios of the Law of Arms. * - 

He sent to know of the Children of AmiHQii, whythey 
committed hostilities against his counti'ymen. They an- 
jswered, that the Israelites had unjustly dispossessed thetil 
of their Lands; and that they were now asseuibled irt atWiiJ 
to recover the inheritance of their Fathers. To this, 'the 
JBastard of Gikady like an able Advocate, as wcU a!s;« 
.determined Cbi^ftaiiv^ replied^ .That when Israel, under 
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the conduct of uVIoses, had left Egypt, to take posstesioik^ 
of the'.I^nd, promised to their Forcfatbe^rs/ and miw 
given, to *hem by their God, they had craved leare of the 
iotentiediate People, and particularly of the Childixn 4jf 
Ammon, for a/free passage through their CountT)^ accord- 
iog - to the Law of Nations, which being denied unto 
them, they forced their way ; and \\ hen hostilely opposed, 
ajod their enemies overcome in battle, they took posses- 
sion, as; by the Laws of War, they might do, of the- 
Lands of the Conquered. So far w^s well ; and suitable 
tO'the dignity of a Judge of Israel. 

But, by what follows, it appears that our famous Ad- 
venturer waiS, as yet, more tlian half a Pagan ; for thus 
he proceeds — So noxv the Lord God oj Israel hath dis" 
possessed the Anwritts from before his People Israel, 
and^houUlest thou possess it? Wilt not thou possess 

THAT M^HICU ChEMOSH, THV GoD, GIVETH TUEK TO 

POSSESS? So 'whomsoever the Lord, our God ^ shall 
drive out from before u^-, them will tee possess *. This 
was said, oh the Gentile principle of local tutelary Deitiesy 
m all the grossness of that notion ; not yet refined and 
rationalized by our Adventurer, on the ideas of tlie Ijiw^ 
But u hen he resumes the civil ar^iimeftt^ he again reasons 
better : and very solidly pleads the general law of PiiE- 
SCRIPTION, in defence of his People — Ji^'^hik Israel 
(says he) dwelt in Heshbon and her ToxcnSy andinJroe^ 
and her Tmrm, a?td in all the Cities that be ahn^-^ 
bj^.ihe Coasts of Arnon^ three hundred YEAug; 
Jfhy therefore did yc not reeover them within that 
Ti^fEf? But the force of this Argument making no im- 
pression, the negotiation ended in an appeal to ai'ins, 
Jephthah leads out his Troops against Annnon* And, in 
the Porefront, without doubt, were those faithful Bands, 
w})ichhe had collected and disciplined in the Land of Tcb. 
Tlie first step he takes to hivite Success, was* the 
makii^ an absurd Pagan Vow, that, if he returned with 
VkWy, be would sacrifice, for a.burnt-ofiering.to God, 
wfettlsbevei- came first out of tihe doors of his b<juse:|; tb 
welcome ?l«S're6jra; He came back a Gonquei^or| and 
>bi€l 'l>Qiight€fr, impatient to celebrate his Triiimphi-bein^ 
•1iie£n5t who: met him, was, for his Qatli's sake, (thou^. 
f Judges x\.M;ZnH' ^ v t Vy.*a6* . . t *Vw. ^,\, 
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.with extreme fegret, because, besides hcr^ he Mneiiktr 
son nor daughter* J sacrificed for her paios^ accor^ng to 
the then estobiished custom of Idolatry ; which, oa siich 
occasions, required a Sacrifice of what was most dear or 
precious to tiie offerer. Fw, I liardly believe HiatJefihtbak 
was, at this time, so learned in the Lav, as even the Poet 
Voltaire ; or that he liad proceeded, like him, so iar inthe 
sacred text, as to misunderstand or misinterpret this jfiuaous 
twenty-^ecenth Chapter of Leviticus^ in support of so 
impious an action. The unhappy father appears, at this 
time, to understand so little of the Lamt, as not to be able 
to distinguish what it had in common with Pag^misin, 
(namely, tlie custom of offering eucharistical Sacriikes on 
every great and fortunate event) from what it had in direct 
opposition to it (viz. that diie impiety of human Sacrifice). 

The account here given appears to be the natural exfda- 
nation of a plain Story. But Commentators, fiiU of tfae 
ideas of Papain rather than of the Mosaic times; itod 
paying a blind reverence to the character of a Judge of 
Jsraelj make the Daughter, to save her father s hooonr, 
return vow for vow ; and so consecrate herself to a Virgin 
State. Solutions like these eicpose Saared Scripture to the 
scorn and derision of unbelievers. 

But against our account of Jephth a u's Vow, which 
makes the whole to be conceived and perpetrated on Pc^ii 
principles and practices, our adversaries, 

1 . Bid us observe, tliat the action is not condemned. 
A censure, they think, it could not have escaped, had tfae 
Sacred Historian deemed it an impiety. 

2. That the text tells us further, that Jephthah went 
out in the Spirit of the Lord f, and therefore they cpn- 
clude, that he returned in tlie same Spirit. 

3. Lastly, that Jephthah is extolled by the Author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews |, and numbered in the cjasfi 
of sacred Heroes. 

To these objections, in their order. 

First, Thev who lay so much stress on the Action's 
havins passed uncensured,- consider neither the Mture of 
the Composition, nor the genius of the Hbtoriati. . -The 
juarrative itself is a brief Compendium^ or ratheTvextikct 
from the Records of State^ entered as things pajsseA^MsA 

* ycr. 34. \ Ver. ag, j Cb. si. ven 32 j 

•' thea 
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' liken laid- up ki the Archives of th^ .^Scnhes. Jq tbis . 

~ aperies of (>oi]ipo^don it is ac^ the wooit ^ dwell either 

- iia^ causes, the qfuaiiucs, or the coasequeQce& of Actions, 
hiA 9iiaply to tell tiiie naked iFacts. 

Nor had the Writers of those times u;nproyed History 
Uito an att. Tlicy transcribed or abridged, .n>ei:<$Iy for the 
suke of the people's information in facts, of wlutf; ,they 
Jomd recorded in their yenerabic Archives. Tlii^ Mas the 
ea«e in ttie Story of the lying Prophet y in the affair of ,tbe 
Altar. of Bethd^. His crime is jieither condeoined, nor 
i& bis p^nifibEDent recorded. Had the Ili^ory been a 
Jiomtmcey iqrged at pleasure, both tltese pai-ticulai!s bad 
assuriwHy been dwelt upon at .targe. 
. jBeaideai as the Dature and quality of action^ are best 
aeep by tlie X^m^^'^nd CW(^?/M' of the people coucer^ied ; 
and the action in question was well understood, both by 
tbe Writer, and his JReadci:s, to be condemned by tlie 
Mosaic Rittuily it less needed a Censure. 111)0 fai^ful 
fkritowers of the Law, for whose service this adventure 
fieaa 4fecQrded, wanted no. historian of prqplietic Autli^dty 
to tell tliem, (after tihoy bad seen hiivmi sacri/ices <jxe- 
Cj^nted in (dmost every page of their History) that Jepli- 
thaKs sacrifice of his Daughter was either an impious 
witation/of Pagan pi^actices, or an ignorant presumption 
in tlie half-paganized Votaiy, that he was here complying 
with the famous precept of tlie Law in Leviticus f, when 

. ifidieed (as we have shewn at large) it related to quitet 

. nuotber tiling. 

But further, it is not peculiar to this story, to furnish 
an objection (such as it is) from -the sacred Writers not 
int^posing with his own judgment, concerning .the 7«(^nf/ 
quality of the action related. Scripture abounds with 

1 . matoooes of this soil; ; a silence occasioned by one or 

» ^eri.of .tbe causes licre explained. 

2. But Jephthah (which is the second objection) went 
out in the spirit of the Lord^ and tlicrefore (they con- 

• fibitte) bejmuat needs return in the same spirit. 

Now though, on a less important occasion, Lshould 

!||6 tODaiHteA to acquiesce in the Criticism^ though Dot in 
> j|bti!^VJ/) of Spinosa, that this expression was tp be put 
: .tftil^iftflcwut of tbe sacred phraseology oi the Jewj»; 

* 1 Kings xiii. t Ch. xxvii. ver. 29. 
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and- to mean no more than the strength, the courage, andf 
the address of a consummate leader; yet tiie languag)^ 
being here applied to a Judge of hrael^ and in the actual 
exercise of his office, I can. readily allow that it sigiiifies' 
some supernatural assistance. 

But what then ? when the woric committed to him, and 
for which he was thus quahfied, was well over, we have 
no reason to suppose tliat tlie same spirit constantly rested 
on him, but very much to conclude the contrary. Ooe' 
of his most illustrious successors, Samsox, haid still a 
larger sliare of this divine Spirit imparted to him; yet no-' 
body imagines that it rcstcdl with him ; wheny contrary to 
the Lam', lie chose a wife from among the Philistines, or 
i'evealed the secret intrusted with hkn to Delilah;, de- 
Mnquencies much Iq^s criminal thai^ the Sacrifice of a 
Daughter. 

3. — But tlien, '•• the Aothor of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews extols- him ; and hfts him into the number «f the 
most distinguished of tlie Jewish Heroes J' — But for what 
is he thus extolled ?— For his rash *euw ? No surely/. 
David is extolled ini the same place, and in^the same man-' 
ner. Is it for the nKirder of Uriah, and adultery with hi& 
Wife? Surely neither of the ileroes are extolled for these 
exploits ; but for their faith in God, and their zeal 
for the advancement of the Th roc racy. So says the 
Writer himself; where, recapitialating the works and 
achievements of Taitu, be goes on^ in these werds-r 
And ujiat shall I more sai/, For the time zvouldjati me to. 
tell of* Gideon and Barak, and of Samson and §f Jeph- 
m AM f of David also and Samuel, kcJ* — This faith wa» 
so active and eminent in David, that, Jiotwithstandin<yh?H 
two gross immoralities, he is called by God himself, a 
MAN after iirs OWN HEART.. For, as this iUustriDus 
Title neither covered, rior atoned, for his crimes, so Beithpr, 
did his crimes hinder its being bestowed upon him, wluru 
the question only concerned his zeal for the Law and ibjj 
TuEociiACY ; as I liave shewn to these l^ilosophers, qb| 
j^nother occasion. 

• To conclude with Jevhthah. — We know, thoiu^ phly 
in. general, that he lived long enough in .thp ^ercise^of lii^ 
JViiuisti'y, and, consequently, under the. oqcpsional giuidii 

* lieb. xi. 32* 

anoc 
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atice of Qbd's holy Spirit, to wipe out all the Pagan im- 
piresidohs of his ill cxiucation. Da vid, with a riiuch better 
in- his eai^ly youth, k^pt on improving in the knowledge 
of the La^^t. He was at first somewhat scandalized at 
the prosperity of the wicked :' but when he came into the 
sanctuary^ i. e. when he had gained a more exact and per- 
fect knowledge of the Dispensation, the% as he tells us, 
he under^o&d the end of those men. — In these respects, 
indeed, we iare left more to our conjectures concerning 
Jephthah. His History tells us, he judged Israel for 
SIT years *. We are further informed (and this is all) tliat 
he dfefeatted the Ephraimites f ; who had picked aground- 
less qtiarrel with him; which ended as it is fit all such 
quarrels should end. 

But; thdiigh we have now done with the personal Cha- 
racter of Jephthahy and his rash Vow ; we have something 
more t6 say of the general Character of a Judge of Israel^ 
as it holds in common with that of many other of God's 
chosen servants: whose faults and imperfections the malice 
of Unbelievers have carefully drawn out, and objected tp 
us; as matter of scandal ; tending to impeach the veracity 
of Sacred History, and the Evidence that God thus inter- 
posed in support of his revealed Will. 

To clear up this matter, it may be sufficient to observe, 
that when God sees fit, in an extraordinary way, to give 
a new revelation of his ^vill to man, we may conclude, 
from' the very nature of things, that he will not disgrace his 
own DisPENSATiox, by the use of unworthy Instruments. 

Both the dignity and interests of Revelation require, 
that the Jirst Bearers of these glad tidings to mankind 
should be fully possessed of that power of Virtue which 
true religion only can bestow. 

The dignity of Revelation requires that so bright an 
emanation from the very source of light and purity should 
not be conveyed to us through a polluted medium. The 
ffiterests of it, likewise, reclaim against such an unworthy 
Service. 

A sanctity of manners, which is so necessary to support 
the iiiission,^ Is the natural and inseparable attendant on 
ffae Office. For, in the protnulg^tiori of a new Religion; 
fcifeideS those marks of truth arising from the purity and 

* Judges xii. 7'.' t C^' xii.Yer. i. 
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rcasottablcness of tbc Doctrioe, wlndi ^evr it to be 
y ORTUY of tlie Author to whotn it is ascribed, tliere is 
ne^, 11) order to prove tliat it actually came rjiOM 
II iM, of cerium MiitAcuLai^s powers, declarative CMf the 
nature of tbe Dlijyematim ; and attemdant ou the s^neti^ 
iication of tl)e heart of Uic Messenger. 

ikit tlic character of God^s Indtriwaents, and the conduct 
of Providence in tlie use of them, rmy he very cUfferent 
from those who are only raided i^, and euif^yed for the 
j^uppori of an established Di^)emation ; als in the Jewisk 
cconoiny ; or for the rejonnatlon of it^ as in tiie Chris- 
tiun : thon<:;h in the Jewish, adniifnistered b^ an extract'-' 
^linary Providence, tlK?se liwtrnnaents niay huve had 
iwiraard'inarypoxcers hitriisted to thei^d, which those of the 
Christian had not Here [i. e. for the support or Kefor- 
ynation of things received and establisliedl the same 
conckisimi, for the necessity of sanetUy of naaiMiers, wiB 
T]ot hold. It behig snfficieirt, for this purpose, that Ciod^ 
ill the settled course Of \a% Providence, is incessantly 
}>rodiJcing good out of I^vil. And the itTcgular In-^ 
."^trunient is fi'equently niade to ser^, without his know- 
ledge, and even ag^ii^t his will^ the gi'eat emis of pie^ 
and truth. 

Of tlie evidence of thisy the History of the Church 
ailbrds us many examples. 

When Gotl had gradtmHy prepared, asfKl, at lengtfiy 
fitted his Choaen Faiple for tlie reception of the Lax, his 
early InstrunieMs were selected from tte most virtuoiia 
amongst men, Noah, Abiia«a.m, a»d Moses : 

And, again, wljon he first prepared tlife World for ,the 
promulgation of the Gospkl (which was the completioo 
vf the Law) he coinu)ittcd.tlie care of it to men of tlie 
most unblemished and exemplary characters; such as 
Jo}m tl)e Baptist, and the biessed A|K)stl€3. 

iJut, in the Kstuhlish}m!nt, in tiie Si^/j^m^ and in tlie 
Jlcfonnaitofl of Reli^^ion (tlie second ainl inferior Opera-. 
tion of Divhie Love to Man) God did not disdf^, to 
en>ploy less perfect Instruments, hi ^fcbar Di$rp^:isation. 
lie served himself of David for the Law, j^nd of 
CoNsxANTiNE for tlie GosPiiL. And under the foi 
of these Dispensations, both before and after tlie ^ 
here pcterred to^ when he had deduced, cither to execute 

vengeance 
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-vieogiaijcc a» the Oppj-essors .of an offeotiittg People, or to 
^clcarthe Holy Laad of Idolaters, he ft^equently availed 
Iwufeelf <rf the Apency of wicked Kii^gs and lieenliotrs 
Bailers The saqae gracious Providence, was di?5play<^ti in 
the preservation of i&»Jigion umbr tljjc lattci' Dispessatiors. 
For, when the time was icome that the Christiari Church 
was to be deansed adid purified Itjrom tln' long pollutions 
of ao Antichristian Usurf>atioii, God was pleased toinafoe 
-use of Instrumeuts, ^ lio had neitlier motives nor amnners 
liiat could do honour to the Rtjorrmtion they were ap- 
poiiited to bring to pass. 

Unbelievers (tid «KJt sufficieiatiy cot>sider this, when 
tiiey made it an objection to repealed Religion ; nor 
Papists, M-hen they made the same objection to U>e Pro- 
iestant Reformation. To tiie First we have already said 
£BOUgl) aa iiiis head ; and, to tiie other, shall only add at 
presQuI:, that wje are fiur from befegashau^d of remving 
€pirituai heoeik from men, who sup|)ly tiiese circunistances 
ci" reproajch against llienwelves ; while we iind reason to 
adore that Hand wkicli turned the avaiice (if such was the 
«ase) of a furious Friar, and the luxury of a. debauched 
Monarch, from tiieir natural Mischiefs, to beconrae pro 
duetive of tlie greatest blessings ; the lie^toi^atioa of 
LETTERS and Religion. 

Bat it is no^v time to go on tvith Sf. VoUauySy whose 
Philosophy^ keiag grafted on his Poetry^ produces Fruit 
worthy «f tlie Stock it comes from, viz. Fable and Fiction. 
lk> that tlie next instaoce he produces of tlie encourage- 
ment which the I-.AW gives to human sacrijiccn, is Saul> 
abortive Daw. — ^Tlie wonder is, that lie did wot go on witli 
the cases of Aehan — tlie five Ki^s of the Amorites — 
Sisera — Agag — Adonijah — ^the five sons of Saul, hung up 
in Gibeah — and in short, all the civil and military exeair 
dons r^eoorded in tl)e Old Testament. But in his ra^re to 
run down Religiou, ha has out-shot himself, and tbi^ot his 
i^tlbjecL — ^To bring him to himself, I will, in charity, diixx* 
him to a text, which, if he knows how to pcn'crt wijji pro^ 
pier dexterity, may appear more to his purpose Usian any of 
this senseless prate, it is in the Propliet Micah : who 
Addressing himself to his corrupt and idolatrous Country- 
men ,-ainongst his other exprobrations, ridicules, and, at th^ 
paioe time, instructs them, in this manner, — ^' Wherewith 
^ B J3 3 " shall 
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« " slmll I come before the Lord ? and bow myself before 
" the hicrh God ? Shall I come before hira with bmmt- 

<** offerings, with Calves of a year old ? Will the Lord 
*^ be pleased with thousands of Rams, or ten thousands 
" of rivers of Oil? Shall I give my first-born 

" FOR MY TRANSGRESSION ; THE FRUIT OF MY BODY 

" FOR THE SIN OF MY SOUL? He hath shewed thee, 
" O man ! %vhat is good. And what doth the Lord re- 
*^ quire of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
" walk humbly with thy God * ? " 

Reasoners, like our poet, may fancy, that the Prophet 

is licre reckoning up the most efficacious of the Legal 

sacrifices; and consequently, that Infanticide and 

-HOMICIDE are amongst the first of that number^ since all 

are said to be offered up to the Lord the high God. 

To confute this groundless fancy, let me previously 
repeat these two observations, First, that the Law of 

• Mos^s is so far from requiring or directing human sacri- 
Jices, that it ever treats them with the utmost abhorrence; 

• and therefore was very unlikely to speak of them as legal 
Sacrifices: secondly, it hath been shewn that the Idola- 
trous Jews of these times, were accustomed to briog 
into the Temple-service the most detested Rites of 
Paganism. 

' This being premised, let us consider the season in which 
tliese Prophecies, sent to Micah, were delivered ; — to 
-whom they were addressed^— and to what end, directed. 
They were sent, the prophet tells us, in the day» of JothajUy 
'Ahaz^ and Hezekiah^ Kings of Judah f. 

We find by the History ot these Kings, that, in their 
reign, the House- of Judah was sunk into all kinds of vice 
and iniquity. But still the leading crime, through the bad 
example of the^ic monarchs, was Idolatry ; which con- 
•sisted, sometimes in worshipping the God of Isi*ael in the 
Pagan places of worship, called the high places ; at 
other times in worshipping Idols in the veiy place of God s 
worship, THE Temple. Jotham, indeed, is said to have 
done that xchich teas right in the sight of the Lord. How- 
belt that the high places ivere not removed \ the 
People sacrificed and burnt incense still in the high 
places X' Bwt his son, Ahaz, we are toldj " did not that 

* Ch. vi. ver. 6, 7, 8. \ CVj. \,nw. \. \ <i VL\\n^s xv. 34, 35. 
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^^' Miidh was right in the sight of the Lord his God, like 
" David^ his Father. But he Milked in the way of the 
*** Kings of Israel. Yea, and made his Sons to pass through 
— the Fi kE, according to the abominations of the Heathen, 
•*' whom the Lord cast out from Uefoi'e the Children <£ 
'** Israel*." Kezekiah supplied what was wanting in the 
Grandfather, and refonncd what was amiss, during the 
ivicked reign-of his Father. 

Anfiongsta people so corrupt, while any sense of Rcli- 
-gioH still remaiRed, Rites and Ceremonies would alwa\^ 
teke the lead of moral duties. The Prophet seems to have 
availed himself of the good reign of Uezekiah: and to 
*«.id the reformation, which that Monarch had begun, at- 
•tacks labouring Superstition in its head-qaart^s, amidst 
the fires of Moloch. 

But to strike at the root of the evil, which was substi- 
tuting ri/iwj/ modes of Worship, in the place of moral 
duties^ he informs them how unacceptable the external 
pomp attd pageantry of Religion was to the God of Israel, 
when not accompanied with purity of heart, and integrity 
of manners. This is the general sense of the Text quoted 
above: whichj without doubt, should be thus paraphrased 
— Wherewith shall I come before the Lord (says ^he 
Prophet, personating an idolatrous and immoiBl Jew), 
^hall I bring a profusion of Calves, and B^amsij and Oil, 
As THE Law directs ; Or if these be insufficient, o#' 
'unacceptable to the Deity, shall I seek, as ismw the 
practice, for a more powerful atonement, amonost the 

^-OREI-GN RITES OF OUH PAGAN NEJOHBOURS, Xoho boast 

cf something still more precious and wo^^thy th^ Attars of 
their Gods—UY first-born to be offered up in* 
S ACRi FiCE ? Vain man, {subjoins the Prophet) do not God 
und Nature proclaim, that withoui Virtue, Rites and 
-Ceremonies are of no avail, whether they be such as the 
It AW prescribes, m^ such as Idolaters (to whose practices 
thou art so enslaved) impiously fancy to be still more 
, horribly efficacious. 

And how, human Sacrifices caivie to be so esteemed, 
«ve have shewn, in the course of this dissertation, con-^ 
ferni$2g' the rise aifd progress of Sacrijice. 

* *l Kings xvi. 3. 

BB4 WV^x^^sv 
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III. 

From the Sacrifice t)f particular men, diar^d by 
M.Voltaire, on the Jewish Law, he rises ki hk- iiftpiie^ 
to accuse it of tlse Sac hi f ice of a whole Na'Tiox. 
TbesiB are his words — " It is said in Leviticos tiiat none 
" demoted wliich shall be devoted of men sbadt be t&, 
** deemed, but ^3hall surcli) be put to death. Tbe Jewish 
** books bsar evidence, iliat wten tije IsraGlite& overran 
*^ the little county of Caiman, they massacred^ in aioet 

of tiie villages, men, women, and children — becai)8e 

ttey bad been devoted." 

In tliese words are indudcd two cl^aj^ againet the 
La W.I — I . That tiiis devoting of tlie Canaanilies was a 
religious Sacrijtce. 2. Or, at least, a commanded exter* 
mination of a whole people, by tiie ministry of the 
Israelites. So that if one of them should tail; the etiier 
yet may hold. 

I have already acquitted it of the firsts by an expla« 
nation of the faiiKJits mistalccn text in the xxviith chapter' 
of I^vlticas. We come now to the second, the censure 
of extreme cruelty ahd mhumanity in executing the co0^ 
mand. And this will bring us to tlie Goncludhig liead, oa 
thia subject. — 

The Moral Governor of the Universe ad-f 
ministers his Sovereignty in two different wjays: wWle 
njeral Governors amongst men cjrn, in their several dth 
partmenls, administer theirs only in one. 

God, the Author of Mature, and Framer of its Con*- 
fitikiliQn, Lath so ordered and combined moral Entities, 
tliat Virtue gcnei-ally, or for the most part, produeeth 
JIAPPJNESS ; while Misery is as generally attendaiH 
upon Vice. On this disposition of things, the rewards 
and punishments of free Agents are first of all ad*- 
justed. But this makes it neither superfluous nor inex- 
j)edient for the God of the Uniyers6 to punisli and reward 
in another manner, likewise. Kot supcrjimus ; since tkift 
constitution of Nature does not al'wa}'8, by redsoa of 
ceiitain tnaversies mfree agency, produce its designed 
cfiects. Not inexpedient ; since, in tliai other manner^ . 
Xh^ pffU'Cr of the divine Administration is more sensibly 
maxufiistcd ; as in the fvt^ v:w ba& Wisdom may be 
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better collected : Wliile, both togiethcr serve mote folly 
to convince us, that the first Cause is a free Agent; 
and that the cotistitution of Natin*c isr his ordiiumdb; 
and not the ^ert of chance or destiny. 

On thtese accounts, a reasonable analogy \i-ouid lead- 
ufif to conclude,, from what pas^eth in the G^overoment of 
tiie NATtJRAL WORLD, that i« tlieeaj-ly ages of mankind, 
whoR an £qual Providence prevailed (as it did while 
men retained the knowledi^e of their Gova-nor atid 
€5feator; of which nrore in its proper place) God would 
frequently interpose, in an extraordinary manner, t0 
prevent or redress those irregulai^ities which wotiid, froin 
time to time, arise, and did actually arise in God s f?iorci 
gaoemmentj while solely administered by that n^ative 
order of things, which .his wisdom had so beaucifyiy con^ 
Rscted, and so firmly established, as to be disordered by 
nothing but the traversids oijrce agency in his Creatuve& 

That he did thus, in fact, interpose, hoiy Scripturei 
bedr full evidenoe. The first account we have of it, aflef* 
the Deluge (in which, this part of Gods moral adn^ 
nistmtion was so signally disf)layed) is in the fate of 
Sodom and Goinorrah : And afterwards, in the exter-i 
jiiNATiOK OF THE Canaanites : both tiiosG natiofis 
having, by the some unnatural crimes, jelled up the mea-- 
stire ^ their init/uities. 

In the case of Sodom and Gomorrah, the enormity of 
th«r vices, and the total depravity of tlieir mantiera; 
impose silence on the most profligate opposers of Ueii* 
gion, ho^vevcr clamorous they may be in the Patronage 
of tlK Catinanitcs, Their Plea, in favour of these, aiises 
from the Choice God is said to have made of tj^ 
Iw4BTRUMENTs of liis Vetigcancc. Fii^ and Brimstone 
they easily submit to : but t\re and Sword revolts their 
humaaity. 

They can never (they tell us) be brou^ to believe 
that tlie common Father of All would employ soikie 
of bis reasonable Creatures to execute his vei^eance 
«j|x)n others of tlie same species, even though these others 
Ittd been justly sentenced to perdition for tbek beastly 
and inhiHnan Vices. 

They pretend to say, "that God could not, con** 
sisteotly with bis natui^ and attribuite^, ^mX ^^Jiksm* 
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creatui'Cs on such ^n employment" They have offered 
no. reasons for this bold osscrtion: and. I can find non& 
J» the mean time, we must needs be much edified witk 
tlie modesty of tlicse men ; wlio deny that liberty to God, 
Mrhicli they arc not backward to allow to their earthly 
Sovereigns : Amongst whom, the right of employing one 
port of their Subjects to execute their Sentence oa 
tmoihtr^ is every w here practised, without censure or 
control. 

But tliey say further, " that although God mighty jA 
he certainly wouUl not have recourse to human agency ik 
this matter, on account of tlie mischiefe . which suc^ 
agency was likely to produce. 

^ . ilrst, as it is extremely liable to abuse. . Every Tre- 
tender to. .a divine, command, whether feigned by aft 
Impostor, or fancied . by an Enthusiast, Mould, whoi 
supported by this example, never suffer their Neighboore 
to live in peace. And Saracen armies and Popisrti 
Crusades would be always at hand to carry on desolatioii 
in the name of God-" > 

Secondly, '^ this instrumentaUty must have an ill 
effect jontlie manners of the Israelites, by making their 
i^art^ callous, and insensible to the calamities of their 
Fellow-Creatures." These are the objections of our 
Philosophers. But before they give us tifne to reply, 
tiiey kindly take the trouble off our hands, and will needs 
answer for us, themselves. This is one of their usual 
tl kks, to stop or cover tlie disgrace of a foolish Sophism, 
by a shew of candour. IJut, iadeed, tlieir aim is to draw 
the Advocate of rehgion from solid ground; which is 
tkii'ly and steadily to confute infidelity, ox its om'N 
PiiixciPLEs. Of this slight of haiad, the Poet Voltaire 
has here given us an example most worthy of bim.-^ 
This [the extermination of the Canaanites] had be&i 
imtiwriiwm crhnCy had ?wt Gad himself ^ twy. sovereign 

ARBITER OF LIFE AND DEATH, of XvhoSC CO}lduCt WC 

are. not to ask a reason, so ordained^ in the impenttrabU 
depths of his justice. — Indeed I But we will be bold to 
bring him back to the state of the question.—^'' God tlie 
woH AL Governor of the World could not or would ndt 
(sHV ufi believers) make use of httman Instruments for 
ihc dcstiucli'jii of t\ic CM\a*ei\\\l^?./' 'Itvls is tlie objection. 
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Jiut to keep us from answering, they take the business 
into their own hands — God (says this prince of Philo- 
sophers) the Creator, the sovereign arbiter of life and 
4eathy of whose conduct we are not to ask^ what dost thou? 
imth foreclosed all reasonings in the impenetrable depths 
of his Justice.'' . . 

: Thus they raise their objection against a i^oinmand 
of God, as MORAL Governor of the Universe, (and 
such he is always represented in Scripture) and then, 
.to stop our mouths Hith a Flam, answer the objection 
themselves, by putting a Physical Creator in liis 
piace. 

Now, of the actions of a moral Governor, we may, 
with due modesty and humility, ask the reeison ;-^ShaU 
not THE Judge of all the earth do right? was 
.asked * in a similar case, by the Father of the Faithfuk 
JSut, to the Physical creator of the Universe, yvho 
.will venture to say, what doest thou f? — Illustrious Phi* 
ioaopber! permit us therefore to answer for ourseivea. 
.We say, that the moral Governor of the World can never 
ife debarred from carrying on his Administration in such 
a way as may best suit the ends of divine Wisdom, 
because human folly may encourage itself to raise, on 
that ground, an impious and abusive imitation. And^ 
Xieither under natural, nor under revealed Religion, hath 
^od thought fit to exempt or secure his Lores from such 
Abuses* 

, God, under natural Religion, in the ordinary course 
of his Providence, hath, by annexing evil to Vice, made 
that Constitution of things the Instrument of punisb- 
jnent ; . but how hath this Dispensation been dishonoured, 
imd ^ven to the disturbance of Society itself, when tliesc 
punishments, interpreted by ignorant or uncharitable 
anen, liave been turned into ExtRAORDiNARY Judg- 
ments ? — Again, Pe^er and John said, what every honest 
Deist is ready to say, — JVe -must obey God rather than 
'Jkfan^^. Yet how perpetually has this truth been abused 
by Rebels and Fanatics. 

. Vnder Revealed Religio?2, Miracles, (the necessary 
Gredentiiil of those intrusted witli its promulgation) by 
which Power, both the physical and hitellectual Systems 

. '♦ Gen.xviii. 25. f Job ix. la. \KcV^n.^<^. 
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were eontrdlrdy Imve j'.et occasioned inntiHierabfe abuses, 
itefilinc; eTcry ai^e of the Churcli with fantastic Protdigie^ 
mad Jying ^Voiniers, 

Biit why do I speak of these sanctions of Kevelation, 
(the Credentials of God's Messengers) when the very 
Coniinunication of his Will to Man, Revelation itseiii 
hith £llccl all ages and nations witli Impostors, pretending 
to a divine Coniinission? 

Ikit onv FhiloHophcrs go cm; and say, "That tiik 
4ifllce of destruction, imposed upon the israetites, mo^ 
have produced an ill effect oo their Alorid Cbaractefj 
fey giving them ^\rong notions of the divine Nature'^ 
fcaA by vitiating their ewn; as it had a taidency to 
dedtroy or to weaken the Social passions and aifectkxia." 

Nay,, further, they pi'etenxl to see ttie marks of these 
iCviis in the Character of the chosen 'People ; wham, 
Aierefore, instead of pitying, (and if the evfls arose from 
4h€ cause tliey assign, were most deserving oS p^) th^ 
hetre most mercilessly ahused and misrepresented* * Bvk 
to answer to the first pa&t of this iniklel objeetiQi, 
which pretends that the Je\ys were brouj^ by this 
employment, to entertain wrong ideas of the Dkim 
NatiO'c^ I reply, — The most adorabfe attribute of God, 
tlwj ^/zo;v^/ Governor of the world, is his LOKO-suFil'EKr 
ixc, by which he hears with the crimes and follies of 
men, in order to bring them to repeutance: Now this 
atttibutc he liach made manifest to all : but more fully 
to. his chosen People \ even in tiic very case of these 
devoted Cait:ianitcs. For when tiieir crimes were arrived 
at the height of human depravity, He stiil withheld hig 
haiui, and. by divers a^vakcakig Judgments, gave them 
time and iiivitation for repentance. liut on their neglect 
and contempt of his repeated warnings, IJe, at lehgtl^ 
M^as Jorcecl, as it were, to pour out his full vengeance 
upoD them. 

The Author of tlic Apocryphal Book, of the JVisdato 
oJ'Soi<mwny thus graphicaily paint? tiieir ease, in W 
Address to the Almighty: — '' Tliou hast mercy upon 
*' alt — thou winkest at Uie Sins of Men, because they 
*' shoiJd amend — Tiioii sparest all ; for they are thine/ 
*' ilyoM Lover of Souls ! — Tlierefore tliou chastenffst 
** then}, by iittk awd YillAe, \!l\v\\. c&cxvv\v ^svA wdm^t 
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*^ them 1^ putting tlaefii ii> remembrmce nvfheteia ti^Gf 
** have offended; that leaving their wickedness, tfecy 
flfiay believe in tliee, O Lord ! For it \rAnruY win. 

TaD£STROr BY THE HA&TDS OF OGK Fil TUEKfi^ tH<»SEr 
0^.D INHABITAKSTS OJP THY HOLY LaXD; wbdM 

them iHStert for dcfing most chKoiss works of Sorceries^ 
tmd WICKED Saceifices — merciless murderers ^ 
ckiUreUj and devcurers of fnans jiesh^ and tht feasts 
^ iflmd — Nevertheless even tliose thov sfparedst at 
^' Men*^ and didst send fFosps, ibreruiiners of tl)xne 
•^ iiost, to destroy them by little andJittle-r-exectitingitby 
^' judgoient^ u|»>d tiiem by little and littla, thou OAXBS!t 
TiiUM BLACE Of ii£P£NTAXC£; n(tf beii^ i^omiili 
tliat ttrey were a nau]^ity GeiieratioQ — ^ancl thdr 
** oogHat*^^ if^wild never be changed f.'^ 

Xl>e Cat)onical Books of Scripttun^ autbenticstte whai 
this Sage Writer of after-times, here delivers^ Goncemio^ 
God s (kalkg wkb these devoted Natmts. 
r Jf^IoseSyOn tbe egressioii of the Israelites from Egypi;* 
^p^s thus to them, in the Person of the Akniji^y — > 
**.J[ wiU sead Hornets before thee, which sball ikive 
**.out. the Hivite, tl)e Canaanite, and the Hittite froni 
*^ ^tiefore thee. I will not drive tlieui out from before 
^' thee in one year, lest tiie land bccotne desolate ; bat 
*' by liitk and little will I drive theni out from beforo 
*' tiiiee J." Asnd again in his last exhoitation to his 
People, — "Behold tlie Lord, thy God, will send the. 
" Mornei amongst them, until they that are left, and 
^' -bide tbemselves from thee, be destroyed^'* And 
Joshua, on the l^e occasion, telb the People that wimt 
I^lpses bad promised, in the name of the God of Israel, 
God had ilrfiiHed— / sent the Hornet before you^ 
which drove them oirt from before you, even the two 
KiPEgs of tlie Amorites jj . 

Here, the Reader may observe, that the Apocryphal 
Tytritec gives .one reason for the temporary plagues, 
\vbici} foa^run tlie total destmction of the CanaaiHtes ; 
and:4te Aiithentic Text gives another; nor will the 

• *•*'!. <. forthft ijake of tlicir rational nature, thoagli by their un- 
flatailtit vic^ tb^y Imd forfeited all (he prerogatives of humanity. 
^ ,1» P(^>^P*'^3 &^ wq.— Ch. xii. a. & seq. J Exod. xxiii, 28. 
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learned Reader be at a loss tx> account for this difier- 
enoe. 

The Israelites, under their Lecwier, Moses, did not 
infant to be told, that tiiose temporary Plagues Mere sent 
mviercy. They had» on the first opening of his Com* 
mission, been instmcted by him, in the attribates of tiife 
true God, his long sufferhi^ a?id beerhig with the em- 
ir adiction of Sinners ; and his merciful acceptance even 
of a late-delayed Repentance. They had experienced 
the unwearied exertion of this attribute, even in their 
own case, when their repeated perversities, which would 
have tired out every tiling but infinite GoodnesSyVrere as 
often pardoned as they were couimitted. So that tkey 
were not ignorant, though thefr degenerate Postferity, iri 
the time of this Apocryptical Writer, might want to be 
inJonned of the gracious purpose, in those warnings to a 
devoted People. r 

And as there was another use in these probationary 
plagues, viz. the wasting the Inhabitants of Canaan, this 
was the design which Moses and Joshua principally insist 
oo, as it was the greatest encouragement to a dastardly 
People. Moses, in the name of his Master, promisetti' 
/o^eW Hornets be/ore theniy which should drive 
OUT the Hiviie, S^c. And Joshua reminds his People 
bow the promise had been performed — God sefit the 
lIoB.NET bcjbre you, which drove them out from befofi 
youy Sec. 

This assurance was no more than needed. The cotr- 
ardice contracted in a long state of Slavery; (a state 
iairly recorded, and deeply, lamented by their Leader) 
required tlie assistance of all Nature in their support 
" O nimium dilccte Deo — cui militat -^ther, 
" Et.conjurati veniunt ad Classica venti." 
But though these warning Judgments;, these chastise* 
tnents of mercy, were lost on those to whom tliey were 
sent, yet they were not cast away ; for, in aggravating 
the Crimes of the Canaanites, they served, at the same 
time, to promote their speedier extermination. S6 ticf- 
mirably is the moral government of God administered;' 
that its acts, directed to various purposes, are neven 
issued in vain.— But what is said in holy' Writ/ of thC 
jL^i*cvious punblttxxenta ou the Canaanites, -in inercy, is 
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given; only as a specimen of them, and not for b tenipteur^ 
list, as in tlie record of the trying plagues of Egypfc^ 
Sa thaft we ai-e not to conclude, that the destructive 
Ajrj^mals, sent amongst those miscreants, were only ^iisps^ 
anci horbets ; or that, . amongst the aVakening punisiv 
inipits, Disease was not one. When God was pleased/ 
m- after-times, to punish their Descendants, the Philis- 
tinesy for their profanation of the Ark ; (which, for 
the sins of his people, he suffered to fall into their hands) 
the sacred writers tell us, that they, who so prOikned' 
it, were smitten zvith emerods in their secret parts*. 
This is tlie only punishment there mentioned. Yc^ by the 
account of tlie atonement, ov trespass-offerings it appeaf» 
that there was another. — The Philistines sent back witb 
the Ark, which they restored, the images of Jive emerods^ 
and FIVE MICE in gold*!". Who can doubt, but that, 
in this addition to the atonement, another punishment 
was intimated, viz. the devastation of their Lands by mice? 
But the sacred Writer does not leave us to mere co»- 
jecture. In speaking of these mice, he thus qualifies 
th&iiy—Mice that mar the Land. But this is not ^ 
alk . The text here acquaints us, though occasionally, 
with two punishments, inflicted on the Canaanites; which 
the : history of their expulsion does not particularly men- 
tion. — ^We understand how fit Instruments of general 
dievastation mice must needs be: and we may guesk' 
how well suited the other punishment was for thdr 
unnatural Crimes ; nor would either one, or thie other, 
cea$e to remind thsm of the vices or punishments of 
their AncesUx^s, the Canaanites, so that> avoiding the 
niapners of their ancestors, they might (if possible) escape 
their total destruction. 

I shall conclude this point with an observation which 
DjE^turally leads :to the next, that is to say, to the second 
PART of this infidel objection, viz. " the effect which 
tti^.v^e^truction of the Canaanites must be supposed 
t0,|fiave/jba the minds of the moral iNaxRUMENxs 
bjf,.tiwir puni^honent/' A matter most deserving our 

: ,U,caqnpt be doubted but that the Almighty displayed 
%ljWr^y ^ /^o suffering qu Sodom and Gomor?^, 

■ci . ,^^;^ I'Ku A.5aI»^ v- 5. ' t Chap. vi. 4^ 5. 
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ui some way analogous to what he practised ki the Land 
oS Canaan, (and how gracious he was in the extent «f 
tiiat mercy, we Icarn from Abrahan)*3 intercessiOB for 
^iose Cities*^ though tlie particulara of it be not m- 
corded by tlic sacred historian : Wiiose s^lenoe in tfac 
one case» and not iii the otlier, may be clearly imder- 
stood. Those execrable Cities were destroyed mvunA- 
tf/e/j/ by Cod's own hand, in letting loose -tlie iJfewicfflf* 
(tlie treasurers of his wrath) upon them. — In thedel^iw 
of the Cnnaanites, he was f)lca£Gd to employ j^umak 
Ixsmu.AiKNTs. These were to be used according to 
tlieir nature; not as Eutitites merely >P//jwcfl/, b«t as 
moral agC7itsXik€y^\^(i\ Ucin^s notonlyendow^witU iSbwe, 
but Sentiment. Now it seemed but fit that sueh vgents 
should be instructed iu tlie reason and occasion of their 
Commission ; especially as it was a matter of lii«^ i^ 
portancc ; no le^s than to preserve them fi'oin judging 
perve.rsdy of the divine attributes. Aceoi'dingly Mq6€» 
obviated tl)is mi^cliief bv a detail of the abduiBaUe 
manners of this devoted People : together with a memoiial 
of the incfi'ectual issue of thoir many chasjtisemaits m 
mcrci} to 1)1 iug them to repentance, -and to save them 
from utter deletion. 

As tl>e mischief was thus effectually qbviated, ti)0 
Isradltcs were, at the same time, secured from tbst 
other, (which is the second point i>bjected to tiieir 
Commission) its tendency to vitiate the moist amiable 
passion of our nature, by destroyini]^ or weakening ithe 
benign and social feelings for the miseries of our fellow 
creatures. For what could God's gracious .dealing wilb 
these incorrigible Miscreants teach all, w1k> (like tlie 
Israelites) were intimately informed of their criinfiis, And 
long delayed , punishment, but, in imitation .of Gqd's 
long forbearance, to shew mercy and compassion to 4beiF 
offending Brethren in distress. Nor, in fact, do we liud 
that tiie Jtiji^s were nK)re steeled to, or .insensible of> Ibe 
calanuties of humanity .(batii)g thosq {Of t^>is devoted 
People) than , other . men, in the early Age^ of society, 
were wont to be. And if they were not much ,Hiord 
humanized, by being better taught , as "well as fed^ t^i^n 
the rest Qf pimikind, it must be ascribedi fiot to this 

* Gen. xviii. 

Q^vmussion^ 
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GommKtMj but to a certain native pervevsifjfj which (as ' 
fttmoc^ as it may ut first sight apuetu-) might he oncy ■ 
mnw^ the v^ry many ix^soiis of God's choice of them, 
for-his pjecuLiAR, as it made tiiem the propcrest snbjects; 
to woi:k upoii, for a fuller manifestation, of his iiifitiite 
mercy to^vards the Soiis of Men. Where it mijjht bo 
seeOf in the dtxicUioas fi-om right of two I^eople tiius 
ODQnected and rdated, that the one was destroyed, after 
aH means liad been employod, without elibct, to briog 
fbem tO' repentance; and the Gtkiir pardoned aud 
liighly favoured, when the siune merciful forbearance had 
produced its fruit of a timely rej^en taxce, and return. 
lo Goi>, after evqry transgcessijon ; aud, at length, a 
determined perseverance in this tlieir capital duty (ad- 
herence to Uid true God) for many ages, even to the 
present thne. 

• IJut it may still be a«;kcd, though no mischief was. 

^rived towaais the Imtruuients of this extraordinary 

Commission^ yet what good could such a cojmnmicu pro- 

• duce? I answer, much, aud constant; lor besides a 

Solitical benefit to an abject unwarlikc peoj^le, h\ teaching 
lem the use of arms ; who ucre to make their destined 
way to Empire, as well by tlicir own pow( r, ae by tlie 
extraordin-arv aid of tlie Alini{:;!itv; in crdrr to avoid a 
lavish waste of miracles: besides this, (I say) tl^erc 
were inoral fidvaniages^ great and lasting, derived to this 
InstrumentaHty. . Ilorror and aversion in tlic ht^aditcs 
to tlKise unnatural C/riuies which had occasioned the 
deletion of the C^nHiamtcs; wliosc punishment must 
be intimately impressed on the minds of the chosai People^ 
by their being app« minted the executioners of Gods 
vengeance. To confirm lliis, v/c may observe, that both 
7?/a.sr.vand Joahua^ by inccssuitly reminding them of tlic 
Iwrrid depravity of tiiat devoted People, had thek eves 
always iiitent upon this good efl'ect. 

• P. 294. [H.] The eloquent Bossuct saitli tightly, that 
Protestants have but lamely supported the figure, of 
THIS IS Mr BODY, &c. by those — I am the vine — Ihjn 
jtAc door, — And tlie reason he gives has its wcj^t — • 
^ems- (says he) in the imtitiitio7i (^' the. Lord^s Supper ^ 
Vol. VI. C c xcas 
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was neither propounding a parable^ nor explaining an, 
allegory* — But when the learned Writei' would Wi6. 
us infer from tliis, that there could be no other occasion 
for the use of a figure, he imposes his usual artifice 
upon us ; which ^as always to keep out of sight what, 
would have detected his slight of hand. H« knew there, 
were other occasions, of em^Xopng Jigur<itive expfes-, 
sions, such ^iS fixing arid declaring the naturi;: op a, 
Bite.-— And this was the occasion here. — But then,, oays 
he, the words are detached and separated from all otl^^r 
discourse — there is no leading preparation f- — So is^y 
tlie Socinians likewise ; in order to infer a coatrary con-, 
elusion. But we have already shewn, that tliey ,are bott\ 
mistaken. 

There was. a leading preparation; and that, a .plaio^ 
one, namely, the celebration of the paschal Supoer,. 
And we have shewn, it was tlie custom of our Lprq to 
be led by what passed before him, to regulate his langyagft 
on ideas thus prepared. — Nor was U)e comecratipn oi 
the Elements in the supper of our 1x)rd separat,!! 
from all other discourse. It was preceded by, apd cqp| 
nected w ith, a most affecting discourse on the death aim^ 
sufferings of our Redeemer. Therefore the words of 
the Consecration do not, as M. Bossuet pret^nds> C(7/v;;j( 
their xvhole meaning within themselves \ but refer ,^ 
things preceding and exterior. So that the Bishoj># 
triumphant conclusion loses much of its lustre, when h^ 
says, tvhat I pretend to evitice is, the embarras into xchick 
these words — this is my body, throws all the Protestant, 
party — there was no reason for using these si ro^^ 
TEUMf^ for the Institution of the Eucharist ratlter than 
for Baptism. This place I foretell shall be the .eternal 
and inevitable confusion of the defenders of the figuka- 
TivE sENSE^J;.— r7//e7'd was no more reason, on the l^ro^, 

* — quand les uns opposoient, cecitsf mon corpSy les au^res .rep<H^ 
doient, Je suis le vigjn — Je suin la poitc — le pier re etoit C/trist—'^ 
}\ est vrai t^v^ ces examples ^'eloieut pas setnh!ab}€S^; Ce uttxAi u\ 
en proposant une parabolc, ni ^n expliquant uiie a!legorie. ■'■■■*■ 

f Ces paroles [ceci est moi\ Corps, JS:c.] detacLces de tou^ aiitr^ 
diseowre, porteut tout Icur sens ea elles-memes. *- ':*• 

J Get endroit sera releinelle et iuevitable confusion des DefeoseilTii 
i\X s^iNS FIGURE, Hl^t. 4<?s Vur, Tom, i. p. 477. ^yo. 

testarii 
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distant pruKiples^ (sa^'s he) /or ckusiffg fitcse s^^oi<(^ 
TiiRMs Aere, than in the I'lte of Bnptianu , Surely^ there, 
Was a very good one. For if it was the purpose <)i^ 
4ivine Wisdom te explain the nature of the Rite, ortL^^ bi/\ 
the xtords of the Cansecrati€?fy which it is agreed it wai,^ 
as well by lam who holds it to be direat Sacrifice^ as by^ 
us whd liold it is only afemt upon Sacrijice, thw^e w as a 
necessity for the use of these terms. This w^s not.th^ 
case in instituting tlie lijteof Baptism, whose nature iSr 
expressly dkjfined. Besides, here the matter, adn>inistered, 
was WATEtt,«Q element always at handj and therefore 
fitly caHed |)y its proper name. But the flesh and 
UlooD of the Sacrifice, of which the Lord's supper was 
a festive commemoration, jiot beinir tlien at band, as 
Christ was not yet offered on tlie Cross, the Elements 
(A Bread and tVine^ substituted in their place, were, by 
an elegant and necessary conversio?!, called the body and 
hioodj as these elements only were declarative of th^ 
nature oi the Rite, viz. a ji.'ast upon SacriJice.—'Yo 
iStipport this reasoning still furthbr. Anotljcr sacrecf 
Jtite, that of the iinposU'um of hands^ in pa^ocwriiig the 
descent of the holy spiiin, is called the JJaptism by 
jriiiE ; in wliich, both theterais iu^e p'g^trative, h», in the 
JBapthm by IVaLur^ both are literal. And why this 
-dift'erei^ce ? Because the Agent or Instrunient of this 
Baptism by Fi?x iyii^g ^jMriliud, there was need oijigu- 
rative terms, taksii iiom ! material thing?, to aid the 
^rossness of our cottceptions, concerning the n>anner of 
the operation. So tliat all the. mystery iu this affair, 
(1 mean, so tar fortli as concents tlie Wrms cf tfw 
institntioji), is no moi'e than tlijs^ when tb.e tbings coui^ 
j\iilnicated are jof a sf)iritual nature, as the gitts of tlv3 
Jioly Spirit ; or of a niateriai nature not yet ui tsst^ as tlie 
ilesii of a Saci'ifice, not yet offei'ed up, and cherefoie jie^t)- 
jrtg anotlier body to be substituted in its place, there, tlw 
eniploying //^'^//'^//rc' tov/w becomes necessary. But whew 
the thing communicated is a. material SubsUince, at hand^ 
.^ik}. actually capable of being employed, ^s fVater Jn 
Jiffptism, it would rather confound, than aid our cpncepr 
pms^ 'tv use improper J tliat \% figurative terms, 

C C 3 Ps2C^S. 
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P, 298. [I.] They had one comnwii nature so isiX ^ 
they really conveyed, or were foolishly imagined to con- 
vey, benefits to the participants. Bat St. Paul joining 
to the Christian and the Jezvish, the Gentile sacrificial 
Feasts, he thought it lo<ricallif necessary to nrtike a dis- 
tinction bctv/een tho real and the imaginary hen^fiXs; 
which he does in this manner — What soy I then ? that 
an Idol is any thing; or that tihick is qffhfrd to Idols is 
tiny thing? No^ (says he) both are nothing, i. e. ar0 
equially incapable of conveying benefits. That this tnusjfe 
be his meaning, appears from his predicatuig the 'sAme 
thing both of the Idol and the ojf-'ering. Now as the 
offering had a physical existence, wliat hindered blrt 
that, in his opinion, the Idol might have a METAPrir- 
fiiCAL? Though in an efficacious and moral seWe, 
Both were nothing. This interpretation shews tliat the 
Apostle was perfectly consistent, wlien just before he calls 
these Tdols nothing, and yet, pres<3ntly after, says they 
were Dr.viLs;' whom, we know, in his opinion, were 
SOMETHING "^ The caUing these Idols, Devils, served to 
explain his meaning when he said Idols xierc notfiing, ih 
be this, that no benefit was to be expected from them. And 
to inlimauC vet further, tliat so far from receiviui; benelft 
from Idols, their Worshippers, by this intercourse with 
thein, were subject to great harm and miscliicf. In ordc^r 
to insinuate this latter assertion, the Apostle changes his 
'first idea of an Idol, which he used in common with the 
Gentiles, to' this second, which he, and all the Christiana 
of that time, bad of them. — The IduLsy'Xo whom the 
Gentiles intentionally sacrificed, were their national Gods, 
the celestial Bodies, \he\v dead Ancestors: their Kh)ii& 
and Benefactors; ^11 of them, long ago, cngmfted inr.Q 
the- public worshij). From such, tiie Apostle owns, they 
could receive neither good nor harm; these l>eing cnly 
Idols of the brain" — But Satan or th0 l)j:vit, 
as the Original Author and still the iomenterof Idolatry, 
• makes him properly and peculiarly the Idol of the 
ALTAU. From ?uch an Idol, they, to whom the Apostte 
writes, must readily confess, mucii harm would arise froto 
pv^mnmnic^ting with him, in a Sacrijicial or sacramental 
feast. • :.. ? 

pf 
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Oif this capital Enemy of Mankind the GentiJes them-? 
selves ha(i^ somehow or other, received an obscure tradi- 
tion; .pleutii'ully, indeed, contaminated with fable^ \vhic|i 
ti>ey still further polluted with new-inwented Superstitions. 
,Yet thqse still preserving a few traces of resemblance to 
ihe. Mosaic History, and occasioning some conforn^ity 
betWi^^n the languages of error and revelation, have drawn 
^mwary men into some dangerous conclusions, as if, tbie 
Tpi^unders of our holy Religion had taken advantagie of 
^jagan igllies to form a system of Demonology, agree- 
able to the preconceived fancies of their converts.— r- 
JBut of this, more in. its place. The present occasion 
rather le^s ns to admire the Art by which the Sacred 
M liter has conducted his argument. 

» • . 

..P. 319. [K.] It should seem most probable that the 
miraciUous powers were, in general, occasional and temr 
jporary. JBut a learned Writer, who has declared hia^^!- 
Jself of tills opinion, hath unwarUy put tlie gift of taugues 
into the number — « . ^ , 

, " Tlie.Gift of Tongues upon tlie day of Peijtecost 
.^j (^says he) was not lasWigy but instmitanems, md 
" j7^ansitorj/ ; not bestowed upon tlicm for the con^ 
*^ .stant/workof the Ministry, but as an occasional sigu 
*^ o?iIj/, that a person endow^^d w ith it was a chosen 
". minister of the Gospel: which sign, as soon as it bad 
".served that particular purpose, sgems to have ceased, 
, ", and totally to have vanished *." 

Would. reason, or the trutli of things, suffer us to ba 
ifhus.compliant,M:e might concede to Unbelievers all )vhicb ' 
they fancy, the Learned Writer. hath procured for them, 
•' that the power of tongues was temporary, and like the 
/'.power of heifling, possessed occasionally/* .without 
bemg alarmed at any consequence they will be able to 
cleduce from it. For* let it be granted, that the gift, of 
tongues returned as often as they had occasion for its 
use, and it is no great matter whe^x it resided in the 
iutermi. 

* Dr.MJddleton's Essay ion the Gift of Tongues, Vol, II. of hi^ 
Works, p« 79* , . ' ' 

c c 3 But 
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liut ncitiicT reason, nur tlic truth of tbin^, ^dllsefier 
IIS to be thus complaisant. Ttie power of heaUng iSt 
diseased (to which I')r. M. compares the gift of tongues) 
19, diiriiiu: the uhole- course of' its operation, ode dou- 
tiuucd arrest or ()i\^cr8ion of tiie gcnerad lairs of matter 
and motiau ; it was therefore very fitting that tfais^ pover 
should be iin{ntrted occamoimHy. Bui tiye gift of innguet:^ 
vhen once it wan conferred,, became, from tfaencefortfi,^ 
natural power ,^ jitst as tfie free and* perfect use of tha 
members of tlic IJody, after tliey had been restovBd,* by 
miracle, to the exercise of their natural functions. Indeed^ 
the loss of this gi/t of tongues^ after the temporary u^ of 
it. Mould imply other miracles, as oft as there was oocaf^ 
sion to restore what was lost by actual dfcprivatioDi 
Unless we can suppose tliat the Apostles, m the exerdsi^ 
of tliis gift, were merely irrational organs, Automatic 
through whidi certain sounds were conveyed. la it 
ivord, it was as much In die course of nature for ^u 
Apostle, wlvcn the holy Spirit on the Yhif of Petitecosi 
had enabled him to speak a stsange language,, ever afton» 
wards ib have the use of that language, as* it w as for the 
Crippled, whom Jesus had restored to the use of his 
limbs on tlie sabbath day, ever afterwards to walk,4to. 
run, and perlbrm ail the tunctions o£ a maa perfectlj 
sound and entire. 

In one thinji, indeed, the pov^r of fiealijfg t fie diseased^ 
and of .speaicmg with strange tongues^ agreed. — As th^ 
Discinks covild not heal at all times, and when tbet 
wouUt ; so neither could they speak wlien tlicy would, in 
an unknown toni^ue, when rt was first essayecf. :Yrt 
when tlie iioly Spirit had once enabled them to speakand 
understand a Language till then unknown to tiieni^ 
2 conceiic they must retain tlie use of it with tlie' san)^ 
facility us if they had acquired it in the ordinaiy ww of 
lostruction. :•>• 

llut the confusion in this matter, and the: eibbaitfi 
which follows it, in the Doctor s stating the Question, 
arise from not distiniruishin^ between the active jwu^cr 
%i){\ tUe pi76^ive giji. lu healiiig the diseased/the Apwtlci 
fAve tv he coniiderod iks tlie IVorktni of n Mimek; fo 

.J #p<eakiuj 
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iBpieakilig'a strange tongue, as Subjects of a miracle per- 

Jhrmed!^A< ' 

^ ^ \'- . ' ' ' , ■■ ' ' ■■• ■ • 

' P- 335- [L.] The serious Rieader will be ready to 
ask, what learned discoveries they are which have encou* 
raged Uiese men to innovate from the common opinbn 
jDoncerning the Gospel Demoniacs ? Have they found 
jp the Scripture history of the Demoniacs any thing 
either hurtful to pioralsy or false in Physics f Nothing 
-oS either. And yet whatever is found there, they are 
flot the tinders. '■ 

i- An excellent Divine of the last age had, in his exten- 
sive researches into antiquity, collected, that both Jews 
Hnd^GeutileSy at and before the time oi Christy kere in- 
fected with one common Superstition) that Demons and 
the Satify of wicked men deceased frequently seized upon 
the bodies of the livings and tormented them in various 
ways. Hence he too hastily, yet with his usual mo<:lesty, 
insinuate, that the Possessions recorded in the Gos|)el, 
■and called demoniacal^ might be of that imaginary soil; 
imd nooth3r in reality than occult diseases; which 
being intractable by the art of medicine, were, supposed 
to* be supernatural (as if a good Physician was a match 
for any thing but the Devil). — To the unhappy wretches 
so afflicted, he supposed that Jesus might apply his salur 
taxy hands : and that to this malady, so relieved, tlie Peo- 
ple gave the fashionable natne by wtiicli, at that time, it 
was commonly distinguished. 

'. Without doubt this tnilv learned Divine went the more 
l^^dily into this bold opinion, as he had observed it to 
have been God's gracious method, in the course of his 
!|>isP£NSATiONS, to take advantage of men's habitual 

Pjudice^, towards the support of his Revelation, by 
ping lib servants attached to his Ordinances. 
Hut, here, the excellent person should have distin- 
l^ehesd (as his Followers f werj^ not likely to do it for 

* lie who woold see a more complete account of this whole affair 
and' its dependencies, is recomineiided to the First Book of the 
i}i^(irine <^' 'Gracty or the Office and Optfraiion of the Holjf opirU^ 
•^d Editiop,.Lond. 1763. [See vol, viii. ot' this Edit.] 

• ■ 

^-^» Dr;€yket — Dr. ].fafduer, &c. &c. 

C C ^ \x\\s^ 
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imn) 'befctv^ccn \RiT£^ an^l Doctrik£S. As tbejf veie 
liiTEs only, of xvliicli God was pleaded to avail himself 
for the bL»nefit of his People, in order to combat, or t6 
<eUidc, dicir Ibtifkicss'ftM: Pagan usages;— Irl matters of 
UocTRiXKy the like compliance Avas nbt, doc coukl bev 
$af()ly induk;cd to them, ivitliout violating the truth at 
things ; and therefore Sacred Scripture atibrds us nQ ex- 
ample of such a condescension. In thingjs peitsnningiODlj 
^to likes we have, indeed, many instances. Thus the use 
■ot; luuJt'garmi'Mts, Itghtid lamps^ lustratioxfs^ aqd a mulr 
titudc of other usages, in thenistives indifikren^ werr 
hroui^ht Out oi jiilse lieligions into tte true: and tl^ijs^ 
with biith propriety and wisdom, while tlieirnew destina** 
tion sanGtiiicd tl)oir use ; . and tlicir use served to tb^ 
tjasicr introduction of tlie neio estublklimeul^ — But to- 
assert and support a groundless, superstitious cpinkm 
(if such it wcvc) c^ Diabolical po/u-emonsj would be the 
infecting and contaminating tlie Cliristian Faith^ 

However, if tl)e admiiable Author of this hurtfti 

• Novelty did iiinisclf inks of so just and obvious a disr 
tinction, we have less reaspn to wonder that those qf his 
Followers, who only aimed at something, by a, faint je- 
fleclion from the odicr's learning, should hot hit (as we 

. ih&iKe said) upon what tlicir Master had. overlooked. 

A late eh^in^nt Physician, who hath bcn-rowed this 
notion professedly from tliis great man, acted "a iftore 
modest and becoming part. He might pretend, by virtue 
of his Profession, and still f"nore by his superior skill in 
It, to a profoundcr insight into Nature: At the same 
*time, Theo/ogj/ bcmg in another department, he was the. 
more excusal)le, if he did not see all that tliis Dirim 
Science opposed to the Opinion; an Opmion, which 
^night be said to descend to him, by inheritance from hils^ 
great namesake and relation: w*h6se conciseness, strength, 
and liiodcsty of reasoning, he balh so well €Of)ied, tlwt to 
'iconffite objections so borrowed, will be to overthrow tte 
wijole System of the Ajitidcmoiiiac Paity\ 

In 

* " Ut i^deam atrtem ad Damoniacos ? dod mea est^ profecto, sed^ 
' i^]iori:ni ante flie pietate ^: dcctrina piestunliuiu viroruin senlenlfa. 
qudm liic pro[)Otto. . Et ]^^oxlc^.o c^\i\dQttx va^tuloviiiterndbtrates etictm 
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*In ills Medica Sacra^ he hath a chapter ded^smMiacim; 
|q which he bath treated the Evangelic Ilisigry. with all. 
that decency and reverence whicli becomes a tn^e-^fifaDlar 
W!sA 'a serious Professor of the Christian Fai!^^ .- > . | 

The first observation I shall make, in tlie enteaace. ^ 09 
hoA argumept, is general; and will serve to confute^ aU 
who have written on the Question. It is this — Our. Aaw 
tidempmasts , reason upon the case, not as they -^d 'it 
recorded by. the Evatigelists^ but as they see it describe^ 
o^ly jp a treatise oi Medicine, by Ar^tseus, Femelkis^ K 
Any other of tlie faculty, where it stands unconnected 
wi||iaU moral as well as religious inquiries. But it hatk 
been shewn at large, that these demoniacal .posses^mm 
have a close relation to the Doctrine of Uedemption ;' 
and were therefore reasonably to.be expected at the fir£^ 
.pi-Qmulgation of tlie Gosp£l. This sets the tnatter ofi 
i}uite.another footing : and that plausible rea^ning, Mhvcli 
attends tlie learned person^s re.presenta.tion, entiidy difih 
appears, when we put the case as it was in fact 

' 1 . This proper precaution, against so defective' anA 
foreign a representation of the case, being preniisecfj 
I now proceed to the reasoning employed by onr learned 
Physician to discredit the common Opinion of a real, 
'poss'emori. * 

His first argument stands on the extent of the Super- 
stition, wliich gave bii'th to so -many imaginary ^ posses^ 
siom. • ' . ' • . * 

•'" *It had not only infected the Mos&ic ReJigjon in'par^ 
■•* ticular, btft had o\en\m paga?nsm in general." — •* A^ 
to the Jews, \\'ho were wont to ascribe whatever therfe 
\v(3^^ x){ prodigious in giattnv,- to the ministuy' ot 
Angels, they were easily brought to belii^ve, tbrt 
'** those dire diseases, which infected the Mind and 

"Body 

JosFrnus 'Me.xdvs, TheoUgcis, remm sacrarum cognitione, ' nulli 
isfCtnickiSj Itioiilentii distertatione earn propugnabit. Cum ex eadcwf, 
igiiur ac ilie, fan/ilta sim oriuiulus" Sec, — Praif. in Med-.S^cr. p.ix, 
Aii^hore Riciiaudo Mead. 

* At non Judaii tan turn, sed et aliis ctiam gentibus in usu fu t in- 
'tniins pro demoniacis habere, p. 76. A Chaldteis quidem ad Phxu\- 
ccs/ postPa ad .Kgyptios propagata, ad Graxros deinde, iiiuc ad R;:>mi- 
nos aliaj?f^r.c demum genlcb teniporis progressu Lfeuioii\\icab\s.'i.Vx^* 
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^ Body equally and at once, and whose causes were 
-^^ unknown, could be no other than the work of tM 
« DEviLV 

Let us allow all this — Let us allow that the Jews, lit the 
time of Christ, were very superstitious ia this matter. Ikt 
then the teamed Doctor, in his turn, will allowj that the 
Teaehers of the Gospel, in the fulness of their inspiration, 
must needs be secure firom an erroh, which, so dneadMljr 
affected the Religion they were intrusted to propagate, as 
'JDemonianism did, if it were an error. And if so, they 
knaunn^ty and designedly gave it countenance and'sop^ 
port Kut how that will agree with their character > and 
oflice, we shall see, as we go along; . » ^i 

Our Learned Doctor tells us further, " that thfe J^S 
tiot only gave credit to the works of the Dcvifj tfii 
belieyedin the mints try of angels likewise." — This'sei^ii 
to be one of those slips of the pen, to which Truth sottfe^ 
times betrays those who write most cautiously againiBt fibr ; 
especially when they act the part of Believert ; wfaicK; 
however, I will not suspect was the case here. For-thtf 
Old Ttstamentj which the Iqamed Doctor reverracef 
equally with tlie NeriC^ bears ample testimony to Xk^red 
ministry of Angels ; and with such circumstances attendirig 
it, as will not permit a Believing Caviller to evade it, ^ 
having recourse to visimi.Jigure, ov accommodatioH. Far 
if the Angd who waylaid lialaam may be reduced to a 
dusky dream, those whom Abraliam entertained in Broad 
daylight were more substantial. When, therefore, -tlie 
learned Person puts the ministry and malice of proodarxt 
bad angels on the same footing, he must confess tliat, if 
the reality of the former be proved, tlie reality of tiie 
latter will follow. 

As to the. abounding Superstition, in (his matter, txMlk 
amongst Jezts and Gentiles, I do not see how that, mthe 
least, alters the case. The Jars, of this time, by a vnort^ 
i^nlarged and unrestrained Commerce with their F^si 

— ♦ Judaei autem, slqnid faccret Natura^ ad ajsgelo^u^ «upr^m, 
Dei Miniatrorum operam refeiii solid, facile in animum sibi inducerij 
potJeraiJt, ut diras quabd.Uu crederent scgriiudines quae mertlfem siniul 
•I corpits licderent, K quarum rausas cognoscerc nwjuircht; abc^ngelo- 
tuifx aniiloj-Hm m^i^oi\% <jKoriri. j^). 7^^^. 
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^eighbcmrs,. had defiled the purity of their' holy Rbi^ollk 
by many opinkms borrowed from' tiie Gentile PAiAwtf^ 
phers. Thus they took, we may well suppose, ih^Doctirinl^ 
^'Demons from Plato^ and the pre^existence (if ndt a^ 
jfiUure state) from Pythagoras. Notwithstanding^ it 
« certain, that both Demcmmxd poisesnons wad jiaurlt 
rewards mid punishments are equally supported by ttii 
' ttCts' and doctrine of Jesus and hb Dnsciple»; : 
• f. This too, let me observe — ^The Doctrines of the Fali; 
and of the Redemption, (the two principles on wfaicli 
our holy reKgron. rises) are interwoven into the substance 
irf'the Christian Faith. If therefore we can snppoM 
Demonianism to be only a threadbare iiM>)^, new-dressedi 
%mA\ ofifered, by way of accommodationy to amuse the 
jMkMers of tiie Gospel^ I cannot see what hinders dor 
iupposiag, with Synesius, ^Juture^state itself to bend 

, rBoth Opinions had tlie advantage of old ppejiidiM 
in . their favour. Yet if only one of them were truot 
(fia^mely, that of ^ Jut we statcX and^the other of Demd^ 
nimusm^ taught but by way di accommodation, we see, ft 
Sppid lK)ld its ground no otherwise thaDlvom Ubie. difficulty 
oft erasing it from the popular belief: yet so uncomfort^ 
^\4€i a doctrine, one should tliink, migl^ be remove.d witfar 
ijerV little trouble. . 

., Nay, Jesus was even invited to lielp forward, as it weroj, 
Itft.cjiscredit, had it been only a delusion. A Father ^^ 
iqi^tQok bis Son's, disorder to be Luxacv, when, accord^ 
iogtbtbe Historian^ it was a diabolic ^ossessiox* 
:Ap^.a&such, Jcsus treats it^ He rejbukes the Devil^ 
«'j4p departed out of the Child^ mid he teas curedjfvnfi 
that vcri; hour. And to prevent all mistake in this, 
yifi^tter^. ^'hcn tbq Father had told Jesus that his Disciplest 
ffiij^liX iK>t cure the Childy our Lord,^ after upbraiding hisi, 
i(>{lov\ers for their zcant of faitby tells them, however,^ 
U^aJ. tl[ii3 miracle of dispossession^ the most difficult of all^ 
required a more extraordinary preparation for the work, 
thtirV -any other, by acts of piety and humiliation. For 
ivhich .iassertiori aii obvious reason may be assigned, tlii* 
.^iiUQrjf^ over Satan being a certain mark^ that tlie Rcdemp* 

♦ Matt xmi5. • ^ ' ■ 
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iioii was completed and accomplished, this evidence of 
it was fitly reserved to be btstuv. ed en the most per&ct 
of tlic followers of Christ. \.ct had the Sataiiiq part 
boen. only a populai' fancy, Jcsus liere might have d&; 
cik'd it with aiivantagc, wiuie he bad ibe leather, of th^ 
IkiiTerer on his side; who considered his Son's disease as 
A /-wwcy only. 

It may be said, perhaps, that tlic Doctrines oi ^future 
iUiiCy and tliat of Demoniacal possessUaiSy which , 1 put 
upon ttie same footing of Credibility (because the Gospfit 
iiatli so put Ihem), diilcr in this, that 9^ future stflie. u)^ 
ho proved by natural rcasoin, which JJtJJioniacal pQSsesgim 
cannot. — But what doth this objection infer ^nore th|yi 
this ? tliat a future stale makes part of j^Ajju^i 
Ji£Lioiox; and DcmonuuMl po^ess'wm^ a part of ftj^ 

JLe V£AL£JD. .... 

2. The ingenuous Discourscr brings another objccticft 
to these possessions — Having collected together all Hh? 
ftYl^iP'To^is of this disorder, from Matthm\ ATark.fM 
Lttkey he concludcfs thus — '' All these are the Sympt&rtk 
"^ of a natural disorder. They are mote surprisitij, 
"** indeed, than those of other disorders, j^et nothing stipe^ 
" natural*. "—Hislearned Fellow Collegiate, Dr. J.Freiirf^ 
treating the same subject, ai'ter he hath given us, frotiii 
ii^tius and Oribasius, a dcreription of the mafdnesi 
cJa'llcd Lycanthropifj of which, one of Tlie most strik- 
irig Symptojis was a fond^yess to- tcatider mn&ngst tht 
■ 'Stpittchrcs of the r/c^, add." — the Dt'moniffc in the 
• Scriptures^ who was vojssesskd with A 'like so/ir 
' or* 'MA'DxtiiS, is rejrresenied as - having his dzteUing 
dmongst the lovihs'\. . 

' The opinion of these two learned Naturalists lis founded, 
we see, in this circumstance — " that the Sjjmptow^ %){ 9i 
•^ demoniacal possession ai'c the same with those- of soilA 

^* natural fdisoi^iers.'* — '*• 

•■ • . ■ . 

■ ^ 

. * -T-Iniw^pruiu sunt hxc onmni; utrura vera a Dp^osoDiis, ciivi 
jnorbi provenerint, ciisceptatur— neqnccnim alius tjuisquajn -inter oin- 
nes, quiljiiiiianiiin genus inftstant, morbus lam nulurte vim excc^ere 
Videtur. p. 66. 

■ ^ ■ • ■ , 

f^ JJist. of Pliy&ic, Tart L pp. iG — 2i. 
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' But now, if evil spirits were peuttiitted" to disturb 
the vital 'ftifijctfens of the huiiian fraiiie, ^v^lethe^ ' itf 
ihe s6Kd3, the fluids, or in both togetl^r; can We bav^ 
^tiy eorK?ej>tion iiow this coukl be effected withoiiir 
dalisittif or oceaaionin!?, in supernatural dijforders, the tetf 
jMme- SVmptoms which accompany /^^7/e/r^ imdadi^f' 
^lefte Symptoms, in botJl cases, rriubt arise froftl thelTis^ 
turbortce of the material Frame, and cart ariae nobthef^ 
W»e*t and' those disturbances^ whether product by a 
i/piritual Agent, or by material cans^, must produce thd 
8a!iie sensiffle effects. Madmss^ ^ instafnce, whetheip 
icb^sidnM by the maligiiity of an inteHi^t Agent *^4 
eivtrhy or by discordant humours ab intra^ will 'be still 
inadness^'Mid acconipanied with the same Sytnptons.' l-h"^t 
Appearance," therefore, which must accompany a* DdnO" 
iiutcAl pdssessiortj if rkal, can never by any rules of logiis 
be converted into a reasonable argument for the falselidbd 
df such a possession. 

; It is worth observation, tliat one of the Evangelists 
being a Physician, our learned Critic, by a very becoming 
partiality, prefers him to the rest. ^X. Luke (he tells us) 
being superior to them for the purity and accuracy of 
hi$ e^vprcsm))^ xohen there is occasion to speak of distem* 
JlcrSy or of the cure of them ; and is more particular in 
feciting all the miracles of our Saviour in relation to 
healings than the other Evangelists are*. 

All this is true ; ^nd yet if (;. Luke speaks the very same 
lapguacre with the rest conceniiniy demoniacal possession^. 
;Now if the Gospel Demoniacs were njen only labourin«^ 
under natural disordeis, a Physician, by his deeper insi^^hj; 
into Nature, with riie assistance of inspiration to boot, 
was very likely to have discovered the mistake; and tor 
the glory of hii art as likely to have recorded it : esper 
^is^liy aii tlie detection of it was the overturning a hurtful 
^ill^ers^itipn. Aud wc kaow how ready these benevolent 
Cieutleuien have ever been tp detect vulgau Eiiaoij^.-T- 
Not to insist, at present, that St. Luke was guided, iu sp 
^ood- a Mork, by a stronger passion thaa honour for his 
'T^^ijc^fwn, as a physician, that is, a lovejjor truths as afi 
jEvarigelist, 

♦ lb. pp. 2^3—275. 
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.^'ThiD^^ttl 'we'say, mufit have been the case in ficSMlc^ 
^oms^Hi^-'v^hiere Che Body onltf was thud sapcrdaturally' 
affected. Yet in those, wl^re the mind alone, or equalfy' 
Miitbl the jic^, ftufiei^ by these discH'ders, I copfe9s^ we 
mjght.expect some extraordinary marks or symptonlB pf« 
kupematural Agency, when it was for the purpose of tbe. 
VyiL .SPIRIT to display his Power. Here the irmuaterM: 
pvinqiple within us afibrds larger room, and more gooHl 
veniences to be aded upon, by an exterior agent : althoi^'. 
t^ irregular effi^ts of .the mind it^lf ate so wondefiul 3%: 
to be frequently oiistaken for a foreign agency. . ; . /r. 

Yet this notwithstanding, there are, in these mental 
diaorders^ powers exhibited, that can never be imstakefa, 
by a careful observer, for its mm. '' 

Some of which, are, in fact, recorded to have been 
jexerted ; in order, as it were, to confute tliese learned 
men, who seem to tliink we ought to reject all diabolic 
possessioMS but such as are ascertained by Symptoini 
supernatural. 

An instance of such we have in * the Damsel possessed 
mth the Spu^it of Dfvi nation, zrho brought her Master 
much gain by soothsay in-g. This Woman, Paul dis- 
possessed, and so spoiled her Master's trade ; m ho there-.- 
iiI)on raised a fierce persecution against the Apostle. 

The symptoins of Divination and Soothsaj/iiig, that is, 
telling of things absent, and foretelling things futuie, were 
certainly supernatural ; and, for such, n)ust be acknow- 
ledged by the Objectors; who I liope will not yet forget 
the Personages, they have assumed, of lielievers : against 
whom only this reasoning on the Demoniacs is directed 
and addrci^ed. 

Having now seen wiiat these learned Writers Iiave to 
oppose to W7y System of the Gospel-Demoniacs: 

1 crave leave, in tlie next place, to bespeak their atten- 
tion to what I have to urge against theirs. Enough hath 
been said to shew tliat tbb is no trifling or unimportant 
Question. 

The untoward consequences being these, which un- 
Avoidably follow the Concession, that Jesus and his Dis» 
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ciplee d^d only accommodate themselves to the fanciful s|Qd 
jBuperstitiQus opinions of the times, in placing licUural di9p v- 
tampers in the visionary Class of SupcrtmturaL 

1 . Unbelievers may conclude (arid by too many they 
'will be supposed not to conclude amiss) that much ad* 
vantage is hereby gained over the Evidences of our 
j^aitb. — ^While it is believed, from the testimony of liie 
Evangelists, that Jesus cast out Devils, and healed such 
p^-were possessed mth iheniy that plausible subterfiigo 
against his miraculous cures, which pretends that tfii 
relief afforded * 
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nBtMELECH, account of him - vol. 1 v. p. 88 

dbvuhikn, a brief histories^ View of the call of God to him and 

his family - - - - - - iii»342 

~ by some authors taken for Zoroaster - * iv. 366 

— supposed by M. Fouraiont to be Gronon - 1^*438 

— the true meaning of the blessing pronounced on him^ 

pointed out - - - - - - v. 394 

— exposition of the history of the command to sacrifice his 

son Isaac - - - - - - vi. 3 — 24 

— explanation of ^' K)ur Father Abraham mshed to see my 

day^ - - - - • - - - vi. 6 

— summary of his history - - - - - vi. 10 

— the import of God's revelation to Um explained - vi. 14 

— in what sense said by Christ to have seen hisday^ vi. 23.31 

— reply to objections against the historical truth of his re- 

lation - - - - - - - - vi. 30 • 

— three distinct periods of his history pointed out - vi. 32 

— an advocate for toleration - - - - vi. 148 

— summary of his history - - • - vi. 185 
dbraxaSf (Egyptian Amulet) described - - iv. 176 
dcademics and Pyrrhonians, their principles compared^ iii, 47 
dcademiesy Greek, their founders i^A various sects - ibid. 

— on what principles erected •• - - - -r iii. 54 
Academy Old and Peripdtetics, their conformity • iii^ 140 
Academy, Old and New, their conformity - - - ii. 07 
Atlions, signal in»tknce of divine instruiHioa conveyed by 

ihem m the case of Abraham r - - - vji. 3 

— typical and significative distinguished « - <• vi. 45 

— their eloquence illustrated by an anecdote from the Spartaa 

history ----- > r vi. 168 

-^ and by anotlier ifQm the Roman bi&U>f]| « ^^^ *^^ 
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Adoption^ account of the practice of, in ancient and modem 
times - - - - - - - - ii. 91 

Adoration, Prideaux's account of the ancient form of, iv. 199 
JEmiiianuSy characLcr of - - - - - r ii. 174 

jKneaSi cxposiiion of the story of his descent into hell, ii. 7J 

— eiicjuiry into the nature of the poem of the iEneid, ibid. 

— the image of a perfect lawgiver conveyed in him, ii. 85 

— personally alludes to Augustus - - - - ii. 98 

— description of his ^shield - - - - - ii. i6q 
jEsculapius, observation on the ancient stofy and character 

of- - - - - - - - - ii. 172 

Africans, AeAuciiovi^ from their knowledge of a future state 
notwithstanding their barbarism r - - ii. 209 
^/ctcw5, why confounded with Hercules - - iv. 229 

Alexander the Great, the probable motive of his commQ- 
nicating to his mother the secrets of the myste- 
ries - - - - - - - - ii. 26 

— the stories of the exploits of "Bacchus and Hercules in 

the Indies designed to aggrandize, hini - iv. 228 

^//egoncs, often imputed when never intended - - ii. 206! 
: — for what purpose introduced in the ancient Pagan- 
ism -------« iii. 289 

. — adopted by Christians in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture - - - - - - - - iii. 293 

■ — controversial reflections on their nature with reference to 
Job, and the Ode of Horace, '^ O Navis referunt/^ v. 447 

— religious, distinguished - - - - - vi. 48 
• — argument deduced from the general passion for, vi. 101 
Alliance of Church and State, mutual inducements to enter 

into - - - - - - - - ii. 272 

• — fundamental article in - - « „ . ii. 282 

Alphabetic, origin of, accounted for _- r - iv. 131. 153 

— political - - - 7 - . - » - iv. 153 

— sacred - - - - - - - - i v. 157 

— reason for discrediting the notion of their invention by 

the Ibraeiites - - - - - - - iv. 162 

— invenUoa of, prior to the time of Moses - - ibid. 
• — Hebrew, formed by Moses from an improvement on tlie 

Egyptian - - - - - ; - - iv. 163 
America, rem^.rks on tijc religion of the Natives of, i. 304 

— the f 'ivrts Oiy a good nursery for philoaQpheiTS aud free- 

iliiouers - - - - - • .. ii. 331 

' — remarks on the language of - - .- « iv. 413 

Amos, D. clear descrii)tiou of a particular providence quoted 
from the book of - - . - - .- - v. 137 
Anatorny, practised and studied by the ancient- Egyp- 
tians - - - - ■ ^ - \ 4. iv. 103 
Undents, enquiry into their ppinions concerning the immor- 
tality of the soul -.--•-. iii. 148 
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Animal foody Sir Isaac Newton's opinion of the introduction 

of it into Egypt refuted - - - - - iv, 267 

Animal worship^ origin of, accounted for - • - iii. 280 

— true origin of, amongst tlie Egyptians - iv. 183 — 21G 
-— images of animals first worshipped - - - iv. 186 

— afterwards the animals themselves - - - iv. 188 

— various opinions of the ancients of its origin - iv, 193 
Ansckariusy Si. anecdote of - - - - - ii. 378 
Antofiinus, Emperor^ motives' on which he was desirous of 

initiation in the Eleusinian mysteries - - ii. 10 

' — observations on his reflections on the Christians, ii, 315 
— r his reflections on death - - - ^ ^ iii. 104 
• — his notion of the human soul - - -^ - iii. 167 
Apis, the symbol of the Egyptian God Osiris - <- iv. 18S 
Apollo y explanation of those oracles of his which were quoted 

by Eusebius from Porphyry - - - 4. ii. 36 
Apollo Pythian, his oracles paralleled with the prophecies of 

scripture, by MiddJeton - - .- - vi. 54 

— Dr. Middletoii's opinion exposed - - - ibid. 
Apologue or Fahle, its use in oratory - - - iv, 137 

— its analogy to hieroglyphic writing - - - ibid, 
——its improvement and contraction in simile and meta^ 

* phar -------- iv. 138 

— its c'haage to parable - - - - - i v. 167 
Apotheosis, Civil, tlie origin of - - - - i. 307 

— when bestowed on deceased heroes among the Egyp- 

tians *-------.iv. 208 

Apuleim, general intention of his metamorphosis - ii. 163 

— his personal character - - - - - ii. 171 
enquiry into his prejudices against Christianity - ii. 174 

— his motives for defending Paganism and mysteries, ii. 179 

— foundation of his allegory of the Golden Ass - ii. 181 

— story of - - - - - . - - - ii. 183 

— moral of his story ------ ii. 196 

— the corrupt stat€ of the mysteries in his time - ii. 201 
Arbitrary ^ill, Zerio the patron of - - - j. 240 
Areopagus, practice of that court - - - - i. 149 

— remarks on the nature of that jurisdiction - - ii. 277 

— conjectures on the firs^t founding of tliat court - ii. 320 
Argument internal, denned - - - - - v. 156 
Aristophanes, review of tlie dispute between him arid So- 
crates ^ - - ^ - - - - i. 156 

Aristotle, character of him and his philosophy - - iii. 100 

■ — his opinion of the human soul - - - . jii, 163 

•^— his distinction between mind and intellect - - ibid. 

Ark, the fatal effects of amongst the Philistines - v. 64 
Arthur, King, and WilHam the Conqueror, the similar outlines 

of their . characters - - - -* - iv. 222 
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jirtkle Vn. ofth^ Church of England, an exposition of, vi.| 

— directed agnitisi the M auichean error - - ibid. 
Arts, the inventors of, where placed in Elysium, by Vir- 
gil - - - ^ - -^ T - ii. 148 

Ass carries inysteriesy origin of that proverb * - ii. 101 
Astronomy Jewish, obseiwatioos on » •» •• - v. 361 
Atheism, examination of Bayle's arguments for - i. 232 

— an examination of Plutarch's account of the origin of,iii.228 
-^ Plutarch's parallel between it and superstitioq; - iii. 230 
-r- Lord Bacon's parallel between it and superstition, iii. 253 
Atheists, whether capable of distinguishing the moral di& 

ference of good and evil - - - - i. 232 

T-rjvhether deserving punishment from the hand of 

God ----^.--i. 255 

- — the effect of his principles on his conduct compared with 
the fatalist ------- j. 269 

— their mo>ral conduct accounted for • - - i. 279 
f*- summary of their dispute with the divines - - i. 295 

— their opinion of the numan soul - .- - iii. 148 
Athenians, the most rt^ligious people of Greece, ii. 6 — 13 
-r- copy of their test oath - - - - • ii. 292 
' — law relating to the introduction of foreign worship, ii, 3igr 
-— their behaviour in prosperity aad adversity - - v.- 340 
Atomic theory, a Greek invention - - - iii. lyj^ 214 
ui^oss^, her invention of letters fabulous - «> - iv. 410 
Attributes Divine, examination of Lord Bolingbroke's no- 
tions of - - -I - - « - ii. 212 

Augury of' Safety, Dion Cassius*s account of •? - iii. 380 

Aurehus, Emperor, his opinion of the firmness of the Chris- 
tians - - - - . . - T iv. 38 

Austin, St, his ingenious definition of language and let- 
ters - - . - -. - - - T iv. 133 

Author, the proper objects of his writings - - i. 171 

— on the knowledge of old ones from the phrases they make 

use of - - - - - - - - V. 310 

— from the scenery introduced - r • - v. 311 

B. 

Pacchanalian Rites, origin of the impieties conunitted in 
tliem - - - - - - - - ii. 62 

— representation of their Vigils - - - • ii. 164 

— Plutarch'^ account of their Vigils -. 7 - ii, 165 

— the Komatrs in their edicts against them careful not to 

violate the rights of toleration - - - ii. 323 
Bacchus, oath of the priestesses of - - - - ii. 293 
f— his exploits in the Indies invented to aggrandize the glory 

of Alexander - - - - - - iv 228 

Bacchus^ 
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BacchuSf his ideHty confounded with Osiris - - iv. 233 
' — reasous for proving hiin to be Noah - - * iv. 433 
Bacon, Lord Chancellor, examination of his parallel between 
atheism and superstition - - - - iii. 253 

Balaam, his prophecy. Numb. xxiv. 17, expounded - iv. 172 

— observation on the story 0/ his ass - - - iv. 396 

— his wish to die the death of the righteous explained, v. 398 
Banishment, •hovf far a punishment for offisnces committed 

against society .----- i. 211 
JBa|?ri5/», the importance of, established - - - v.^api 
Baucis and Philemon, whence that fable derived - lii. hS 
Bayle, his character as a writer - • - - i, 23© 
*— examination of his arguments to prove Atheism not de- 
structive to society ----- i. 232 

— his reflediions on toleration - - - - v. 23 
Bemhine Table, a description of it> contained in Ezekiefs 

visions - - - - - - - iv. 296 

Bennet, secretary, how brought into, disgrace - - i. 137 
Bentley, the real existence of Zaleucus, and the authenticity 

of bis remains defended againsi him - - i. 324 

Bible, how differently represented by Freethinkers, i. 178 

— siimmary view of - - - ' ^ - - v. 175 
•— r sec Scriptures. * 

Bolingbroke, Lord, vindication of divines from his charge of 
confederating with Atheists ----- - i. 290 

•— examination of some of the principles of his first philoso- 
phy - - - - - - - - li, 2f5j 

• — Montesquieu's letter respecting him - - - iii- 355 

— his observation on the insufficiency of the Mosaic law to 

restrain the people, answered - - - - v. 65 
•— consequences of a law upon his principles - - v. 67 
«—> examination of his notion concerning the omission of the 

doctrine of a future state in the M osaic Dispensation, v. so2 
jBon^, humorous anecdote of a forged one - - iii. 191 
Brute-worship, its symbolical nature explained - iv. 185 

— opinions of the ancients of the origin ot' it in Egypt, iv. 193 
Bryant, his opinion of the origin of human sacrihces ex** 

ploded -------- vi. 352 

Buffowtry, observation on the tendency of it, illustrated 
in the instances of Socrates and Lord Chancellor: 

Hyde - - i. 156, 157 

Butler, ill effects resulting from his satire against fana- 
ticism - - -,- - - - -i. 156 

C. 

'Cadmus, whence he obtained his alphabet - - iv. 163 

Cesar, Julius, his disavowal of the belief of a future state, ia 

the senate •--*--- iii. 41 
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Casar, Julius, his account of the reltgion of ancretf 
Gaul - - - - - - - - iv. 42P 

— — of ancient Germany - - - »- - iv. 432" 
Ca/f, Goldejt, what divinity represented by it - - iv. 29a 
Calves of Dan ami liethel, why the Jews were so invincibly 

attached to them - - - - - - i v. 293 

— why two of them erected by Jeroboam - - iv. 297 
Canaanites, why ordered to be exterminated t - iv. 284 
CV««d/rtW5, rem arks^ en their rehgion - - - i. 304 
Cardan, his argument to prove the doctrine of the immor- 
tality oF the soul desUnctivc to society - ,- i« 228 

Cesaubon, his account of the translation of the Pagan mjs- 
teries into the Christi.in religion - - - ii. 75 

Cato, mentioned in the ^ineis, enc^uiry whether the Censor 
or of Utica - 1 - • - - - - ii. 163 

— his reply to Caesar's disavowal of the belief of a future 

state, in the senat« ----- iii, 42 

Cavalry, the situations, proper and improper for the use 

of -------- iv. 263 

Gai/lus, Count, his opinions relating to the Egyptian ck- 

racters - - - - - - - - iv. 386 

Celsus, Ills character compared with that of €>i'igen, ii. 4. 

— his remark on Plato's doctrine of a future state - iii. 97 
Cerfterws, in the -^Eneis, explained - - - - ii. 123 
Ceres, Eleusinian, her temple described - - - ii. 157 

— her story - - - - - - - - ii. 159 

Cervantes, ill consequence resulting from bis satire against 

Knight Errantry - - - - - - i. 155 

Chaos, a description of, from Berosus • - - ii. iid 
Charlevoix, F. liis sentiments rsepecting the civilization of the 

North American Indians - - • - ii. 389 
Charon, exposition of the character of, in the iEneis, ii. i2i 
Cheops king of Egypt, how he raised money for the erection 

of his pyramids explained - - - - iv. 434 
Children, the punishment of, for the crimes of their parents, 

on what principle only to be vindicated - - iv. 20 
Chinese language, an improvement of the ancient Egyptiaa 

hieroglyphics - - , - - - - iv. 123 

— improvement of, to its present state • - - iv. 124 

— its opposite progress from that of the Egyptian hierogly- 

phical writing; to what owing - - - iv. 127 

— to what the different accounts we have received of it is 

owing - - - • - - - • - iv. 128 
' — account of, by M. Freret ----- ibid. 
"^ — by P. Parennin - - - - - - iv. 129 

• byM.Gaubil ibjd. 

' by P. MagaWlaws - - - - ' - iv. 130 

' — why not further impro\eA. - • - - - iy, 13a 
—• hieroglyphical mark^ uoX-V^^i ^oidi% \i^3^. "^iawv^ - \^. \iy.\ 
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Cftme$e language, Dii Halde's observations on - - iv. 174 
*— the reverence of the natives for their ancient cha- 
racters - - - - - - - - iv. 179 

— tlie ancient characters of, greatly venerated by the na- 

tives - - - - - - - -iv. 383 

Chinese printing, Voltaire's account of - *- -, iv. 3S9 
Christ, remarks on the use he made of his twofold credentials, 

scripture and miracles - -' -" - - vi. 9 

— made no use of traditions ----- ibid. 
' — important argument drawn, from his conversation with 

two disciples in their journey to Emmaus after his 
resurrection - - - - - - - vi. 39 

•— ' an exposition of his prophecy of bis first and second 
coming - - - - * - - - - vi. 60 

— the use to be made of miracles and prophecies in proof of 

his being the Messiah - - - - - vi. 205 

— the light in which he was held by Pilate - - vi. 215 

— redemption b}', had a retrospect from the fall - vi. 268 

— an act of grace, not of debt - - - - vi. 269 

— the means employed in that great work enquired 

into --..----\i, 271 

— his sacrifice on the cross considered - - - vi. 287 

— the Socinians ppinion of the death of Christ exa- 

mined - - * - - - --vi. 300 

— his account of tlie last judgment examined- - vi. 313 

— the miracle of his resurrection considered - - vi. 2>^.6 
*— his miracles of casting out devils or evil spirits, con- 
sidered - - - - - - -vi. 329 

— his miracles of healing natural diseases considered, vi. 331 
. — his 'tenij)tation considered - - - - - vi. 333 
Christian religion, how esteemed by the ancient Pagans, ii. 175 
' — how the evils of persecution arose in it - - ii. 310 

— first received with complacency by the Pags^is - ii. 3^2 

— first incurred hatred by claiming to be the only true re- 

ligion - - - ii. 313 

— occasion of its being persecuted - - - ii. 314 
•— character of by Tacitu^ - - - - - ii. 315 

— persecuted both by good and bad princes - - ii. 379 

— the views and consequences of bringing in Pagan anti- 

cjuity to assist in defending it - - - - iii. 210 

— their nocturnal assemblies vindicated from the misrepre- 

sentations of Dr. Taylor, chancellor of Lincoln, iv. 36 

— firstoccasionof the nocturnal assemblies of Christians, iv. 40 
»— Pliny's doubts of the manner of proceeding against 

Christians - - - - - r - .iv. 45 

. • — an enquiry into the methods taken by Providence to 
propagate it - - - - - - - iv. T^id^ 

' •— the ignorance of the propagators, lYxe xne^u^ cA ^ft^N^^cxyv^ 
it '- - ♦ *' - -^ • • ^ • vi-*^"^S 
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Christian reJigion, its docUin^ shadowed under ,lbe rites of 

the Mosaic law •* - r - - - v. 295 

•*- its evidences why not at all disclosed by Proi^dence, ¥1. 40 

— and J udaism inseparable - - 10 - - -^ vu 41 

— the ultiuiiile end of Judaism i - - - vivSO 

— iu nature and genius explained - - . -. ^ vi. -21} 
Chrouologjf, JB^yptiauy ^ mistake of Sir Isaac Newten- ilius* 

traled by a case stated in similar circumstaDces, iv,'223 
Churchf its inducements^ for accepting an alliaoce with- the- 
state - -- - •^- •-ii. 278 

— what it receives from the state - - - -r U. 283 

— wha( it communicates k) the state -* • r ii. 285 
Cicero, his opinion o£.tbe end of the kw - - i. 342 
~ his exposition of the' Pagan theology - . -^ •» ii, 29 - 
-•— his testinuHiy ici favour of ihe Eleusinian mysteriesy ii. 57 

— bis reply to Caesar's disavowmeni of a belief of a future 

stute^ in the senate • - - - - iii. 42 

-^ bis opinion of acadeoMcs - - - - - iii. 49 

— his remark on the Phsedo of Platir - . • - iii. pa 
--^ the dii&cirlties in coniing to the knowledge of his real 

sentiments of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments -------- iii. 106 

-^ the various characters be sustained in his life and writ- 
ings - - - - - - - -iii. Ill 

•— where his true sentiments are tpbe expected - iii. 114 

— his idea of the human soul - ^ - - iii. 115 

— his opinion of the- obligatron of an oath^ under the belief 

of the immutability of the divine nature * . - iii. 128* 

— his account of the first advancer of the notion of 

ri fv - - - - - - - - iii. 179 

•— accused by Lactantius of duplicity - - - iii. 360 
^~ remarlcs on Middleton's Life of - - - - iii. 376 

-— ^hi4» aceouat of the origin of brute worship contro- 
verted --.-----iVi. 194 

Circwncision, a patriarchal institution . - * iv. 303 

— why appointed - - - - ^ • - ir. 33.0 

— ; when first enjoined - - - - - - vi. 13 

Ckizen, how man ought to be educated to make a good 

one - . - . . . - - ii.333 
Claim of right andfreegift, the difference - - vi. 269 
Clemem Aiexandrinus, his account of a remarkable symbolical 

message sent to Darius - - - - - i v. 136 

— his account of the £&;yptian characters and writing com- 

pared with that of JPorphyry - - - i v. 141 

CUrc le, his notions of the Pythagorean metempsyt:hosis 

proved erroneous ------ iii. 81 

— bis opinion of the theocratic government of the Jews 

eoniiited - - - - - - *v. 85 

Ciergu, abused by the TieelVuviket^ - • ^ \.y^ 
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fyergff, the abuse of, an insult upon cml society - i. 165. 

— the abuse of, an evidence ot* a weak cause - - i. i6j 

— vindicated against Lord Bolingbroke - - - i. 29a 

— 4heir hard luck amongst modern Freethinkers - ii. 21S 
Co/Hms, his ill treatment of his friend Locke - - i. 162 
•^-^ inconsistencies in hi» writings - - - - i, 175 
-* the validity of his assertions^ that new religions are always 

grafted on old ones> 8cc. examined into - • y. 38^^^ 

— characterised as a writer - - - - - vi. 4^ 

— an examination of his discpurse on the Grounds and 

Reasons of the Christian Religion - - - ibid, 

— his. observations €« tlie allegorical writings of the an* 

cients - - - - - - - vi. 94 

— these observations shewn to refute his objections against 

Christianity - - - - - - - vi. 96 

Com^fs, their theory known by the ancient Egyptians, iii. 175 
Commentators on scripture, points recommenaed to their at- 

tention - - - - - - - v. 413 ' 

Condamine, his remarks on the Indians of America - iL 331 
Controversy, the arts of Freethinkers in - - - i. 14^ 

— the mischief arising froni carrying it on under assumed 

characters - --- - • -i, 173 

• — when this practice may be justifiable • - - i. 173 

Cretans^ celebrate their mysteries openly - - ii. ^2 

— boast of Jupiter and other gods being born amongst 

them - - -- -- ••-- ibid. 

-*— the custom of adopting youth among - - - ii. 91 
Critias of Athens, some account of, and a translation of hiik 

Iambics - - - - , - - - iii. ^10 

Crocodile, why worshipped by the Egyptians - - iv. 186 
Cromwell, his character contrasted with those of his associates, 

Fleetwood, Lambert, and Vane - « - iii. 263 
Cudworth, his testimony as to the ancient opinion of the sdufs 

immortality ------- iii. 15a 

-— f corrected as to his observation on Plutarch - - hi. 169 
J — the history of his Intellectual System - - - iv*. 31 
Cupid and Ps^he, exposition of the fabte of - - ii. 2o» 
Custom, remarkable instance from anlii^uity^ of its power to 

erase the strongest impressions of nature - - i. 25S. 
Customs, a similarity of^ observable among distant nations^ 

no argument of an actual communication between 

them - - - k - • - • ^ iv. 385 
^^fradtictive^ an enquiry into - - - - iv. 364^ 

JDader, his notion of the Pythagorean metempsychosis 
errdneous ----•--. \\\. ^v 
Ihrius, Cyim's dr^mn respecting hUa - - - *V5 • VM. 
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Egyptian physicians, confined to distinct breincbei of tlie 
medical art - - - - * - - iv, 95 

— their preventive method of practice - * - iv. sf6 

— their number accounted for - - * * iv. 97 
. — confined to distinct branches of the medical art, iv. lOi 
•— proved to compose an order of the priesthood * iv. i(T4 
Egyptian priesthood, account of^ from Diodoms Siealus^ iv. 90 

— confirmed by Moses - - - - - -» iv. 9! 

— their rites - - * ' -' - - • iv. 94 
Egyptian writing, th^ foqr kinds of - - • iv. 141 
Egyptians, a people most celebrated for the -cultivatioD df 

religion - - - - - . - - i. 30? 

— celebrated for religion in the most early times ; their priesQ 

also their judges and magistrates «. - • iii. 29 

— examination into the degree of thfeir scientific Know* 

ledge - - -- - •'-- iii. 175 

— in what their wisdom more especially consisted - iii. 177 
^-% among the first who taught the immortality" of the 

soul - - - - - .- -iff, 184 

— why subject to incurable diseases - - - iv. 99 

— their funeral rites - - . - - - - iv. 113 

— their sacred dialect - - * - • * • - iv. 165 

— origin of animal worship among }•_ - - iv. 183 

— worshippers of plants - - - '•- - iv. 184 

— of chimerical beings - - - - • - iv. 185 

— local animal deities^ among -: - - - ibid. 

— their charge against the Grecians of stealing their gods; 

with their mutual recriminations - - - iv. 250 

Elettsinian mysteries, the genefal purpose' of their institiF 

tion - - - - -. -' - - ii. 7 

— requisites for initiation into them - -' - ii. ^ 

— initiation into^ deemed as necessary amobg the Pagans^ 9i 

baptism among Christians - - * « iL 13 

— why kept secret - - - . - *. ii, 14 

— the greater and the less - - - - * ii. ufr 

— enquiry into the doctrines taught in the greater - ii. 17 

— negatively - - - *> - - - 11. i* 

— positively - - - - - '- - ii. 20- 

— why aspired to, by considerable personages - - ii. 24 

— a detection of Polytheism - - - • - ibid. 

— why the unity of deity concealed in them - - ii. 95 

— the history narrated in them, what - • - H. 44 

— the hymn sung at - - - - - w ij. 45 

— how they became corrupted - - - • ii. ^^ 
• — why abused by the Fathers - - - - ii. 66 
• — under the inspection of the civil magistrate - li. 67 

— transferred into the Christian religion - - - ii. 69 

— of the Egyptiaas and Grecians, the same - - ii. 70 
— r- where invented t - - - - - - ii. 72 

"El^mimaB 
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Eleusinian mysteries, by whom - - - • ii. j% 
••— offices in the celebration of • - -r • - ibid, 
•*- taught a future state of rewards and punishments^ ii. 77 
1^- initiation into, represented by poets allegorically, by de-' 
pcent into Hell - - - .- - - ii. 96 
AF— initiation into, compared with death • - - ii. 152 
»— alluded to by Solomon in Ecclus. ch. \\\ 17, 18 - ii. 253. 
-:— the celebration of, a drama of the history of Ceres, ii. 15S 
!*- the ritei of, contained in the Golden Ass of Apu- 

feius - - -- ^ - - -ii. 191 
— magic rites in the corrupt state of - - - ii. 201 
EliaSf the sense in which he was predicted to come before 

the day of the Messiah ascertained - - vi. 78 
ilihu, why distinguished from the other friends of Job, v. 362 
*— his character - * ,- .* - - - v. 366 
Elijah, the difference of the account of bis translation and 

Enoch's accounted for - • -» - - v. 16^ 
Eiisha, exposition of the adventure between him and 

Joasb - - - - - -• -y^- 193 

Eloqueme, defined by Milton - - - - iv. 1 

JElysium. the description, of in Virgil, preferred to that in 

•^ Homer - ' - - - -. - ii.145 

^- th^ several stations allotted to the happy by Virgil, ii, 147 
Hf^balfning, the Egyptian method of - - iy. 101. 113 
-7- this operation performed by the. pjiygicians, and the 

reason - - - - • : * - iv. 102 

•— the antiquity of the general practice of,^ proved - iv. 114 
Enigmasy required in the nature of God's dispensation to the 

jews ^ ^ - - - ;- - - iv. 168 
Enqch, the djfference between the account of his translation 

and that of ^ly^ accounted for - - - ▼. 162 
Enthusiasm andfrai(d, theuqiop of accounted for - iii. 261 
ilpie poetry, iiomef, YirgU, and Milton, the triumvirate 
r of - . V- . - . - . - -' . - ..."-95 
JEp/c/ff 2^, his notion of death . - ^ . iii. 103 
fyicurusj his doctripe of matter compared with that of De- 

mocritus ^."-.t' - - .- "*• 386 

fpisto/ic writrng^ account of the origin of - - iv. 153 
rror, ridicule the proper means of detecting - i. 18A 

Essential differemes^ Aristotle the patron of ,- - i. 240 
Establishments i^ religion^ advantages of - -* iv. 7 

Eucharistical sacrifice, origin and nature of, explained, vi. 275 
Eyh&nerus, how subjected to the imputation of Atheism, ii. 51 
r— examination of his conc^uct in disclosing the secrets of the 
mysteries - - - ' t - - - iii. 287 
Ipander, observation on Virgil's account of his court, ii. 89 
tve, the creation of enquired into - - - vi. 236 

Evremond, St. examinatioa of his remarks on the characters 
in Jhe ^eis • - r - :? r ii. 85 

ExodtMp 
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tlxodtis, iii. 14, and vi. 3, expotinded - - - iv. 2M 

lS,xpiatory sacfi/ice, origin and nature of it explained, vi. 275 

Hzekie/, and Jeremiah, the actions recorded to be performed 
by thein to illustrate their prophecies accounted for, iv. 133 

>»— his famous visions, chap. 8, rehiring to the Jewish idoktry 
ex|>ounded ------- iv. 294 

•— God's reproaches to the Je\rs for their perverseness fM 
disobedience, delivered by him - - - iv. 331 

»— the celebrated prophecy in his 20lh chapter ex- 
plained - - - - .- - - iv. 336 

.i — his vcpirscntation of the Jewish idolatry - v. 56. 60 

— fjuotntions from, in confirmation of a particular provi- 

dence - - - - - - - - - v. 137 

•— a passage in, predielive of the new dispensation - v. 16^ 

- — his vision of ti)e dry bones explained - - v. 381 

Ezra, his writings pointed out - - - - v. 370 

* — supposed to be the writer of the book of Job - ibid. 

— also the books of Chronicles and Esther - - ibid. 

— by tradition among the Jews, the same person as Ma- 

lachi - - - - - - -- ibid. 

— enquiry who he was - - - - - vi. 151 
.' — supposed to be the writer of the book of Job - ibid. 

Fables, ancient, an enquiry into the origin of - iii. 64 
Faith, summary view of the disputes between it and mora- 
lity - -*- - - - - - iii. 387 

— defiued from St. Paul - - - - - v. 42S 

— the condition of the new covenant considered - vi. 305 

— St. Paul and St. Jamefs's accounts reconciled - vi. 311 
JW/, enquired into - - - - ^ - vi. 255 

*ialse/y condemnefl, their being assigned to purgatory ac- 
counted for - - - - - - - ii. 130 

Tanatidsyn, ill effect resulting from Butler's satire against 
fanaticism ------- i, 156 

Fatalists, the influence of the principles on the conduct of, 
compared with that of the Atlieists - - i. 269 

Fathers, Christian, enquiry into their sentiments of the hu- 
man soul - - - - - - - iii. 157 

Fiction, from what motive employed by the ancient law- 
givers ----- -" - - iv. 45^ 

Figuraiite expressions, origin of - - - iv. 170. 173 

First philostphy, according to Lorvd Bolingbroke - ii. 212 

— according to Sancho Panca - - - - ii. 215 
Fieet'iC'ood, Gen. his character - - . - iji. 2S3 
Fooly its import in the Old Testament language - v. 340 
iQj'titures, remarks on vV^e Uw^ of, in cases of high 

treason - - ^ - ^p •;* -%.\og 
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rgery, marks of, in ancient writings - - - i. 329 
opposed to forgery by the primitive apologists for Chris-r 

tianity --•-•-.- iii. igi 

)$ter, his notions of the Jewish theocracy examined, v. 30 
mrmonty M, his mistake of the identity of Abraham with 

Cronos corrected - - ^ - - - iv. 438 
'aud, opposed to fraud by the primitive apologists - iii. 190 
•-and enthusiasm, the union of accounted for - iii. 2t)l 
'ee mft and claim of right, the difi'erence between - vi. 269 
^eettiinkerSy proper estimation of that character- - i. i^t2 
• their complaints of the want of liberty ill-founded, i. 144 

— their principal abuses of liberty port) ted out - i. 147 

— in classic times would have been styled enemies to their 

country - - - - - - - i. 159 

— their abuse of the clergy r - - • - i. 160 

— this abuse the evidence of a weak cause - - i. 167 

— their professions and their practice compared - i. 168 

— the multifarious characters they assume - - i. 172 

— both dogmatists and sceptics - - - - {.176 
Mineral rites, ttie great attention paid to them by the an- 
cients - - - - - - - - ii. 1I9 

— of tlie Egyptians, described from Herodotus - iv. 113 
''uture state of rezcards and punis/iments, the doctrine of, ne- 
cessary to the well-being of civil society - i. 200 — «2o 

— the importance of the doctrine of, to the well-being of 
. society, believed by all the wisest part of mankind, i. 297 

— how taught m the mysteries - - - - ii. 7 

— the ancient legislators unanimous in the propagating the 

belief of - - - - - - - ii. 32$ 

— the sages as unanimous in propagating the belief of - ibid, 

— the sages as unanimous in thinking the doctrine of, ne- 

cessary to the well-being of society - -■ - iii. 1 

— Lord Shaftesbury's opinion of - - - - iii. 9 

— sentiments of theistical philosophers on - - iii. 12 

— sentiments of antiquity on the use of to societ}' - iii. 13 

— CsEsar's disbelief of, with Cato and Cicero's answers to 

him - - - - - - - - iii. 41 

— of all the ancient Greek philosophers only believed by 

Socrates - . - - - - - - iii. 47 

— from what causes disbelieved by the ancient Greek phi- w 

losophers - - - - - - - iii* 125 

— considered as a moral designation, as necessarily implying 

punishments as rewards - - . - iii* 135 

— its being disbelieved by the wisest of the artlients, no dis- 

credit to the Christian doctrine of - - - iii. 208 

— not of the number of those doctrines taught by natural 

religion - - -- - - - iii. 210 

►— the benefits of that doctrine to the Gentile world, iiu ^a<S 
P— supplied to the J,ews by an exliaord'mav^ ^\o^<\^\\c^ - '^\^* 
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Hiiure staie^ no part of the Mosaic dispensation -» ?. 15I 
— - purposely omitted in the Mosaic dispensation - t. 161 
^^ the want of how supplied - - • - t. 164 
k— strongly inculcated oy the Suevi and Arab» - ▼•177 
•-^ positive declarations against tlie expectation of, instanced 

from the Jewish writers - - - - v. 178 

— ^ corroborated by the New Testament writers - v, 186 
«-* examination ot Lord BoKngbroke's nolion on the omission 

of that doctrine in the Mosaic dispensation - v, 202 
— the doctrine of deducible by natural reasons - t. 225 

— a review of the prejudices which have induced to the 

belief that it was taught in the Mosaic dispensation^ v. 289 

— that taught by natural religion to be distinguished from 

that taught by the Christian Revelation - v. 291 

— its mention by Moses and by the following writers to be 

distinguished - - - - ^ - v. 296 
-^ a review of those passages in scripture urged to prove that 

it fvas taught in the Mosaic dispensation - ▼• 384 

-«-<*» a list of texts urged by the rabbins in proof of its being 

taught under the Mosaic law - - - v. 414 

««- an examination of the arguments founded on the 11th 

chapter of the Hebrews^ io sb^w that it was taught by 

Moses ---•-^--v, 428 

•"*- that it was not taught in the Mosaic law, confirmed by 

the autliorities of Grotiusj £piscopius, Amaud, and Bp. 

Bull - - ^ - - - - - - v. 441 

■*^ Dr. Rutherforth's opinion, of Moses not being studious to 

conceal this doctrine, examined • . « v. 480 
'-^ not contained in the Mosaic dispensation - - vi, 106 

— this omission a proof of its divine origin «- '• ibiil. 
-^ brought to light by the Gospel alone - •• vi. 23^ 
--* the origin and progress of that opinion enquirea 

into --------VI. 250 

•<t— a fr^e gift not a cl^im of ri^ht •» « « vL 269 

Gathered to the people, that phrase explained - v. 387 

Gauly ancient, enquiry into the deities of - - iv; 237 
Geometry, on tbp origin of - - - - - iv. 270 
Germany/, ancient, Caesar's account of the gods of - iv. 433 
C/^ho, acicount of Uie mysteries of - - - ii. 159 
God, note oq the various opinions <^ the human nature 

of ^ - T f- r -«• - - i. 340 
^ — exaniination of Lord Bojingbroke's notions of the divine 

attributes •? y - r t - - ii. sii 

— tl^e disbelief of 9> future state of rewards and punishments 

founded by the Gre^k - philosophers^ on bis immuta^ 
hility IP - T ^ n r « flA v> iii. 1^7 

- God, 
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fjtody whether endowed with human passions- * -, iii. 132 

— the distinction made by philosophers between the good 

and ihe just ------ iii, 133 

— a censure of those who estimate his decrees by the stand- 

ard of their own ideag - - • - iii. 329 

— the only means of preserving the doctrine of his unity, v. 3 
God of Israel, why ' he gave himself a name to the 

Jews -------- iv. 283 

— the relation in which he stood to the Jewish people, v. 25 
- — why represented with humiin affections - - v. 29 

— not less benign to man under the Law, than under the 

Gospel -------- ibid. 

— how considered by the neighbouring nations - v. 36 

— his character as the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 

Jacob, explained, and the mistakes concerning this text 
pointed out - - - - .- - - v. 416 

Gods of the Pagans, bad consequences of the vicious exam- 
ples of- - - - - - - -ii. 21 

•— who they were, explained - - - - jj- 23 

— three systems concerning - - - - ii- 25 

— the fear of amongst the Romans - - - iii. 3 

— the necessity of a fear of to society - - iii. 10 

— how so many immoralities came to be recorded of 

them - -',-- - - - -iv. 206 

— account of the origin of local tutelary ones in Greece, 

from Plato - - - - • - - - iv. 235 

Golden /4ss of jipnleius, the moral of - - - ii. 108 

— the foundation of that allegory - - -^ ii. 181 

— story of * - - - - - - -^ ii. 1 ^2 

Golden Bough, in the JEneiSy meaning of - - ii, 106 
Golden Calf, account of it omitted -by Josephus - v. -^59 
Good, natural, requires human industry to prepare and ap- 
ply it - - - - - - - - ii. 266 

Gospel, the moral precepts of, the same v^ith those of natural 
religion - - - - - . 5' - i..286 

— no justification by woriss under -*. - - v. 436 

— its nature and genius considered - - - vi. ^34 
Grace, enquiry into the system of - - - vi. 221 
Greece, when dead men first began to be deified there, i. 308 
— ' the learning of, derived from Egypt • - - " iii. 32 

— much given to speculative legislation - - iii. 34 
- — remarks on the species of philosophy cultivated 

there - - - - - -• - ;ii. 35 

r-r- the religion of traced down to its original ♦ - iv. 2.S3 

— what it borrowed from Egypt - • - - - iv. 236 
-— the three distinguished periods in the religion of - iv. 248 
«»— charged by the Egyptians wiih stealing their gods, iv. 250 
•i*-^ ignorant of the use of cavalry at the time or the Trojan 

war - . ^ .. «^ ^. iv. 259 

Vol. VL E k Gr^cwwi 
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Grecian histoTy, tlierr accounts no otherwise to be credited 
than as corroborated by scripture - - - iv. 85 

•«- an enquiry inu> live validity of their testimony concerning 
the antiquity of the Egyptian tnonarchy - ibid. 

— the confused chronology of the early part of, re- 

marked - - - - - - - iv. 21Q 

Greek'philo$dphi/y a twofold doctrine taught in, external and 
internal ------- iii. 20 

— account of from Macrobiua - - - - iii. gj 

n — progress of- - - - - -^ iii. 32 

Greenland women, their language a refinement on that of the 

men --------- iv. 408 

Grey^ Dr. his notions concerning the book of Job contro- 
verted - - .- .- - - - V. 321 

— examination of his objections to the author of the D. L 

account of the book of Job - - - - v. 457 

Grotius, hhfsLl^l misinterpretations of the Jewish prophecies 

shewn - - - - - - - - vi. 92 

H. 

Hades, its different senses in the Old and New Testaments 
pointed out ------ V. 280 

Hagar, why she named the angel who appeared to her 
EIroi - - - - - - - - iv, 285 

Halde du, his remarks on the style of the Chinese lan- 
guage - . . . - - - iv. 174 

Happiness, the pursuit of, not the obligation to morality, i. 249 

Hare, Bp. his tract on the Difficulties and Discouragement* 
which attend the Study of the Scriptures misunder- 
stood ------- -i. 144 

— character of him - - - - -, - iv. 33 

— his censure of Josephtts - - - - - v. 129 
Hebrew, the uncertainty of that language - - vi. 153 
Hebrew Alphmhtt, whence derived - - - iv, 163 

— when the points were added to it - - - iv. 164 
Hebrews, the arj^wwent of St. PauPs Epistle to, stated, v. 428 
Hecate of' the Greeks, ^cc6uut of - - - - ii. 118 
Heliopotis, the most famous college of the ^ancient Egyptian 

priests - - - - - - - iv. 91 

-^ the worship established there - - - - iv, 93 

Hell, its difTerent meanings in the Old and in tbe^ew Tes- 
taments ----.. ,v. 405 

Hercules, story of his interview with Jupiter - - ir. 191 

— the ancient Egyptian, account why there were so many of 

that name - <- - - - • * iv. 224 

Heresies, Tertullian*s account of the origin of - iii. 199 

Hemies Trismegistm, history of the books forged in the 

name of-«- «.^. iii. iSS 

Uero^ 
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titrO'WOTshipi the origin of traced - - - iii. 277 

' — complicated in its rites - ^ - - - iii. 278 
i^— source of the low date of - - • •- - iv, 248 
Herod, the cause of his supposing Jesus to be John the 

Baptist risen from the dead, explained • - - vi. 308 
Herodotus, his opinion of the origin of geometry, iv. 270 
Heroes, lives of, compared - - - - - iv. 221 
Heroes of antiquity ^ their characters compounded of enthusiasm 

and ciiilt - ^ - - - - - iii. 259 
Hetarioi, (assemblies of the primitive Christians), the nature 

of, explained ; when and by whom sii{)pressed, iv. 65 
Hezekiak, the name he gave to the brazen serpent accoutited 

for---'----- iv. 437 

— detail of God's dealing with him - - * v, 315 
Hieroglyphics^ the first essay towards the art of writing, iv. 116 

— found in use amongst the Mexicans by the Spa- 

niards --..--- iv. 117 

' — found in Siberia - - - - - - iv. 119 

— this picturesque method of expression abridged by the 

Egyptians - - - ' - - - *- iv. 120 

— brief view of their types and allusions - - ibid. 

— mythologic account of the origin of - - - iv. 123 

— improved in t lie Chinese language - - - iv. 123 

— source of the different genius of, from the Chinese cha- 

racters - - - .- - - - iv. 127 

- — stood for things, and not for sounds - - iv. 130. 186 

— used by all nations - - - -^ . - - iv. 131 

— how they came to be applied by the Egyptians to conceal 

their learning - - - - .. - iv. 140 
« — ^ their influence on language - - - - iv. 174 

— the origin of brute-worship - - - iv. 183. 186 

— on the origin and progress of - . - . - - vi. 170 
7/ierqpArtwf, of the mysteries, his office - -f. - Iv. 192 
Hippocrates, his opinion of the'Cnldian s^feu'ces^-. Iy. 107 

— deductions from, as to the ancieal practice of phy- 

sic - * - • T - - - - iv. 108 
^- author of , the diaeletic part of medicine - - iv. 111 
Holy Spirit, enquiry into the nature, office, and operations 
of - - - . - - - - - vi. 317 
Homer, excelled by Virgil, in the description of Ely- 
sium - - i- - - .i - - - ii. 146 

— his representations of the ancient Greek physicians ascer- 

tained and iiccounted for j. ' - .• - iv. 105 
,-— whence he collected his materijals ' - •• - iv. 434 
Hooker, h s sentiments of the practical use of religion iii. 31 1 
•— his censure of those who estimate the dispensations of 

Providence by the test of their own conceptions, iii. 3C9 
//brace, the double sense in his famous ode, ^^ O navi^referent,^* 

&,c, pointed out - - - - *• - vu^v 
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. I/orei,» consequences of tlie contract therebetween God auJ 

the Jewish people - - - - - v. 26" 

Horses, not in nse at the Troian war - - -^ iv, 2; 

— Egypt abouiuiVd with, before the conquest of Libya, iv. 2( 

— Israelite* forbid to fetch horses from Egypt - iv. 261 

— motives for the prohibition - - - - ibid, 
' — Solomon's violation of the law punished - - iV. 262 
— • Judea not a proper country for the use or breeding 

of -------- iv. 263 

Hosea, hrs representation of the Jewish idolatry - v. 59 
Huety hi* conjecture* of £he corruption of^acj'ed history int^ 

Pagan fables - - - - - - . iii.65 

Human sacrifices, the origin of, enquired into - - vi. 28*5 
• — Bryant's opinion of the origin ot^ exploded - vi. 352 
— ^^ Voltaire's opinion confuted - . - - vi. 356 
■ — the command that ^^ Ttone devoted sfiall be redeemed,*' 

examined - - - -• - - - vi. 362 
Hyde, Lord Chancellor, how brought into disgrace^ i. 157 
iJymtt, that sutig by ihe Hierophauts at the celebration of the 

Eleusinian mysteries, pointed out - - - iU 45 

I. 

Jablomki, notes on a passage in, contending tliat the Egyp- 
tian gods were not dead men deified - - ii. 335 
Jacob, his expressions to Pharaoh, Gen. xlvii. ver. 9, ex- 
plained -------V. 397 

— his ejaculation to his ffons^Gen. xfix. 1 8, explained, v. 39S 

— his wrestVmg with an angel, what intended by - vi. 26 

— shewn to be of a tolerating disposition - - vi. 148 
Jamb/irkus, note on a passage of - - «» - i. 351 
7— his opinion of the ancient mysteries - - . ii. 208 
•-;- his account of the origin of brute-worship contro- 
verted - - - -.- - - -iv. 197 

James, his and St. Paul's account of justification on faith 
reconciled - - - - - r- - vi. 311 

lapis, his characler in Virgil not designed for Antonin» 
Musa - -,- - ^ - - -ii. 167 

Idolaters, the first intolerants - - - *- vi. 14^ 

Idolatry, acconnt of the rise of the thr6e species of, from 
Sanchoniatho - • - - - - ii« 37 

— the progress of traced - - - - - iii» 270 

— enquiry where idolatry was punished, except under the 

Jewish economy - - - - - - vi. 145 

Idolatry of the Assyrians, transplanted into the Holy Land in 

the room of the captive Jews, how punished - v. 51 
•— view of the early spread of, by Calmet - - v. 246 
Idolatry Jewish, under what figures reprt^sented in the pro- 

phccieg - - - - - ♦ - iv. 439 

Idolatry 
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Idolatry Jewish, the exteut of that crime^ and how legdljr 
punishable under the Jewish theocracy - - v. 27 
*— never proceeding from nuUters of conscience - v. 29 
' — the sources of pointed out - - - - v. 48 
•— in what it consisted - - - - v, 52. 61 

Jehovah, explanation of bbat name - • - iv, 286 

Jephthah, the story of his vow considered - - vL 365 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the signs added by them to illustrate 
their prophecies, accounted for - - - iv. 133 

— his representation of the Jewish idolatry - - v. 55 

— a passage in, predictive of the new dispensation - v. 165 

— passages quoted from, predictive ot the new dispensa- 

tion -------- vi, 88 

Jerusalem, the destriaction of^ as prophesied by Christ figur 
ratively, in a literal sense importing the destruction of 
the world - - - . - - - - vi. 60 

JeztSy how differently represented by Freethinkeis - i. 177 
»*— ' their religion, dogmatic theology - - - - ii. 309 

— why they became hated by their neighbours - ii, 311 

— character otj by Tacitus - - - - - ii. 315 

— how long tlvey coixtinued ignorant of a future state, iii. 325 

— their religion syllogistically proved to be supported by an 

extraordinary providence - - - - iiu 332 
- — a summary view of their religious history - - iii, 342 

— observations on their ritual or ceremonial law - iii, 344 
^-— on thet;hange of dispensation, prophesied by Jeremiah and 

other prophets ------ ibid. 

— - dedication of Books IV. V. VI. to them - - iv. 13 

— an examination into the motives which withhold them 

from receiving Christianity - - - - iv, IjS 

— arguments adapted to invalidate them - r ibid. 

— the subject of their naturaHzation argued - - iv. 23 
■ — the repeal of the Naturalization Bill justified - iv. 25 
•*- the folly of deriving all arts, laws, and religion from tJiem^ 

or denying lljcm the produc*tion of any - - iv, Sg 

— fond of Egyptian maauers and superstitions - iv. 283 

— their obstinate attachment to the Egyptian customs and 

superstitions historically traced - - - iv. 288 

— their expulsion from Egypt by Pharaoh denied - iv. 291 
'^-^ reproached in a signal o^auner for their perverseness and 

disobedience, Ezekiel chap. xx,. - - - " iv. 331 

— explanation of this celebrated chapter - - iv. 334 

— their propensity to idolatry accounted for - - iv- 354 

— under what figures their idolatry was represented^ iv. 439 
^— why their policy wa« seldom understood ^ - v. 1 
^-^ in what light their separatioju Uom ihe r«sl of mankind^ 

to be considered -^*.--- v. 3 

*— summary view of deliverance from Egypt in order to be 

^ separated - • - * • - - v. 19 

E B 3 Je^ts 
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Jem^ their theocrRcy established - - - - t, ii 

— their idohxtry, not a rejection of the iSod of Israel, v. 53 

— how long their theocratic form of government sub- 

sisted - - . - - - - - - V. 83 

-r- their first kinsjs rne viceroys of God - - ibid. 

— when th(?ir theocratic government was abolished - v. 96 
• — at the coming of the Messiah - - - - v. 97. 
-— their ignorance of a future stale under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation illustrated by the New Tesbiment writers^ v. 186 

•— whether subject to punishment in a future state under 
tiie Mosaic dispensation - - - - ▼• 226 

— bow long they continued ignorant of a future btate^ v. 28 ^ 
* — whence their obstinate adherence to their abolished rites 

proceeds - - - - - - - v. 293 

— their history supposed to be contained in the history of 

Job - - - - -'- - -y. 3221 

— a summary view of their history - - - v, 325 

— the bad consequence ot their propensity toward marrying 

idolatrous women - - - . - - v. 341' 

— reflections on the moral dispensations of God toward 

them ; V. 357 

.^- totally ignorant of a future state under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation ------ vi. 120. 1301 

^Tstnatius Loiotoy remarks on his character - - iii. 264 
'increase and muUiplyy that command considered - vi. 239 
Infanticide, remarks oh the custom of, among the an- 
cients, &c. ------- ii. 128 

*w- on thfe practice.of ------ ii. 366 

— the origin and practice of, examined - - vi. 285 
— '• the origin and progress of, considered - - vi, 35S 
Infants, and men falsely corulemned, why consigned by Virgil 

to purgatory - - - - - - ii. 127 

Infernal regions, a comment of Virgil's topography of, ii. 125 
Iri/idelUy, propensity of tlie present age to - - i. 142 

— an indiscriminate aversion to all the principles advanced 

by ""- - - - - - - - iv. 80 

— - prejudicial to the defence of true religion - ibid. 

— the proper method of disputing with - - ibid. 
Instinct in mankind, how different from that quality in 

brutes - - - - - - - i. 256 

Invocation of the dead, enquiry concerning - - v. 482 
Job, Book off a critical enquiry into - ' - - v. 298 
.^ — a dramatic composition - - - - - v. 2^ 

— when written - - - - v. 306, 322. 324 
— ^^ obsei'vations on the imagery of - - - v. 311 

— a continual allusion to the Mosaic law throughout, v, 319 

— supposed to contain the history of the Jews ' - v. 322 

— the language of, compared to that of the American 

Jndians ' - - - V . , - ibid. 
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Jobf Book of, the purpose of its composition p<4iite4 
out .-------V. 328 

-rr- examination of the characters in the pieee, ▼. 330. 346. 36a 
-*^ allegory of the story explained - - - ▼.330 

— reflections on the character of Satan - - v, 35^. 

— enquiry concerning the author - - - v. 37a 
— - supposed to have been written by Ezra - - ibid. 

— enquiry whether " / know that my Redeemer livethy* fee- 

refers to a resurrection, or temporaldehverauceonly, v,37i 

— examination of Grey's objections to the author of the 

D. L. account of the - - - - - v. 457 

— enquiry into Ui^ antiquity of - - - - v. 476 

— appendix concerning the - - - - vi. 145 
Joby his real existence asserted - - - - v. 305 

— his exemplary patience not founded on his written 
story - - - . . . • - V. 330 

— ^ reflections on the character of his wife - - v. 339 

— reflections on the character of his friends - v. 346. 2^^ 

— his persecution renewed by modern critics - v. 445 

— enquiry whether he put away his wife - - v, 475 

— his opinion of Providence enquired into - - v. 477 
Joel, the double senses in his prophecy pointed out,?i. 56. 6l 
John the Baptist, his mission and character explained, vi. 307 
Joseph, prime minister of Egypt, married to a daughter of 

the priest of On - - - - - - iv. pa 

— vindicated from the charge of rendering tlic government 

of Egypt despotic - - - - -iv. 115 

— inference drawn from his entertainment of hit brethren, 

concerning the use of animal food in Egypt - iv. 2^ 

— procures the propert}' of all the land for Pharaoh, iv. 269 

— did not make the government of Egypt despotic, iv. 373 
• — an eminent instance of the strength of natural affec- 
tion - - - -- - * -V. 30a 

Josephus, his character of the Jewish religion, with a refe- 
rence to the Pagan mysteries - - - ii. 34 

— defended from the charge of disbelieving the miracles lie 

relates - - - - - - -v. 124 

— the circumstances under which he wrote his history, v» 125 
-^ his deviations from scripture accounted for - v. 127 
Joshua^ clear state of the debate between him and the Jewish 

people on the article of worship - - * v. 54 
Jothanis parables, an instance of instruction by apologue 

or fable' - • - - - - - iv, 137 
'. — observations on the. story of - - - - iv. 396 
irony, ill consequences of the indiscriminate use of it, i, 169 
Isaiah, his denunciations against the Israelites for bringing 

horses from Egypt in violation of the Mosaic prohibit 

tioB - • • - - - - - iv,<2Ai. 

**- biB representAUon of the JewisYi \do\aXi3 - ^* Vb* ^ 

^ t ^ 4a««Js 
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Isaiahy double sensesy in his prophecies, explained • vi. 79 

— hi9 fi^irative prediction of the gospel .dispensation, vi.Sj 
hiac Table. See Benibim Table. 

Jsisy who - - - •- - •» - - iL 189 

— and Osiris, under what similitudes wor&liipped * iv. 96 

— wiiy adcptcd by the Athenians as the patroness of their 

ni vale ties - * - « - - ^ iv. 243 
-^ the several attributes and characters ascribed to her^ iv. 244 

— and Osiris, the patrons of the primitive arts - iv, 257 
— ' and Osiris, their mysteries described in Ezekiel's vi* 

sions -- - - - " - -iv, 295 
*— the cause of her being worshipped under the figure of a 

galley - - - - - - - - iv. 375 

IsraeliteSy why subject to few natural diseases - iv. 100 

•— forbid by their law to fetch horses from Egypt - iv, 261 
•— this law viohited by Solomon, and punished - iv. 262 

— treated by God as moral agents - * ^^ iv. 318 
•s— Fleury's account of the stale of the arts among, in the 

time of Moses - - - - ^ - iv. 413 

Judaism^ its characteristic distinction from all other reli-r ' 
gions - - - - - - - - iv. 74 

Jndeay not a proper country for the use of cavalry in, iv. 263 
*- Voltaire's account of, examined - - - v. ,13 
Judgment^ Christ's account of it examined - - vi. 313 
Judgment of Ilerculee, an allegoric piec^ to excite the youth 
of Greece to virtue ^ • - - - y. 471 
Julian, Emperor, his observations on the double doctrines 
of the Greek piiilosopl)ers - . - ^ iji. pg 
-^ the mi.ade of bis being defeated in his attempt tore- 
build the Temple considered - - » - vi. 335 
Jupiter, only one deity though known by many local tutelar 
appellations ' ^ t - - * - ii, 369 
-— a local deity - - - -r - - - iv. 76 

*— the stories of his adulteries founded in truth - iv. 206 
Jupiter Jramon, moral of the Egyptian fable concerning, ii.3 
Justice, the f.are stream of in England - - iv. 10 

Justification by faith, explained - - ^ - vi. 305 
J — St. Paul's and St. James's a^icounts reconciled -^ vi. 311 

IKings of the Jews, the viceroys of God v r v. 83 

Kircher, characterised as a writer - - - - jv. 2ix 
' — his opinion concerning the Egyptian characters, 

iv. 147. 386. 41& 

^ctantius, an examination of the argument of his treatise 
JDe Iru Dei-r ^ '^ - - •■ t iii. 131 
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tanb, Paschal, a type of the future sacrifice of Christ, vi.45.4S 
imbert, his character --«...* -ill; 263 

anguagCy a deduction of the origin of . - . iv. 133 

upheld at first by a mixture of words and signs - ibid, 
its improvement by apologue or fable - - iv. 137 
its advance to elegance by the metaphor - - iv. 139 
the revolutions of traced - - - - - - iv. 166 

Diodorus Siculus's account of the origin of - iv* 390 
first taught by God - - - - - i v. 391 

aWf the two great sanctions of - - - - i. 210 

awgiver, heroic, displayed in the character of ^neas, ii. 85 

• from what motive induced to have recourse to fiction, iv.456 
awgivers, summary view of their conduct in the propa- 
gation of religion - - - - - - vi. 11a 

aWy Mosaic, the objections brought against the suflSciency 
of it, in obtaining its end, equally valid against the lav 
of nature - - - - - - -v. 65 

• its provision against idolatry ^ - - - v. 70 

- cause of its inefficacy - - - - -v, 71 

- its divine institution manifest in the dispensations of Pro- 

vidence toward the Jewish people - - - v. 78 
■> the primary intention of - - - .. - v. 79 

- the temporal sanctions of not transferred into the Gos- 

pel - - - .- -V - - - V* 148 

- illustrations from the prophets of the temporal nature ..of 

its sanctions - - - - --v. 158 

- the Christian doctrine shadowed under the rites of, v. 295 

- in what sense typical or spiritual - - - v. 388 

- not supposed by St. Paul to offer a future state to its 

followers --..-•--%'. 437 
aws penaly to enforce opinions only equitable under a 

theocracy - - - - - - -v. 23 

azariis, passages in the parable of explained, witli reference 

to arguments founded cm them of a future state being 

taught by Moses ..-.---,- v. 420 
egisiation ancient, a divine interposition the very spirit 

of r- - .- -r - - - ii. 81 

egislaiors, and their pretended missions, an enumeratioa 

of .T,^----- i. 314 

- an enquiry into their motives -^ ^ * * i. 317 

- placed by Virgil in Elysium - - - • ii. 147 
^ however differept from each other in other points, unanK 

mous in propagating the belief of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments - « • ^ ii. 328 

- compared with modern missionaries * - ii. 333 

- always enthusiasts - t - ^ - * iii, 258 

- never found a people without religion - t iii. 309 
letters, whether entitled to patronage of the great - i. 191 
r< ^e history of « - ? » « * r iv. 116 
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Leiiers, tbe antiquity of> among the Egyptians^ iofenred frod 
their psythologic derivation of them - - iv. 162 
•— * the invention of, by Aton^fi^ fabplous - - i?. 410 

Lex Sacra, what ?• - - - - - ii, 360 

iAberty, civil, too great an attention to the secarity of, sub- 
versive of religion - - - - - iv. 2 
lifCf the promises of^ under the Mosaic law, bow to be un- 
derstood T r - - , - - v. 400. 408 

liry, his character of Scipio A fricanus - - i"- 397 

fxfckey Mr. hi^ memory injured by bis friend Collins - i. 162 
*— his last word to Collins - t *• - - i. 163 

— his observations on the Jewish theocracy - - v. 25 
JLard^$ Supper, the anti-type pf the paschal lamb - ti. 202 
• — the institution of, exayiined from St-PaoFs sense of it, vi.2q6 

— Bossuet's objections to the protestants' opinion of the 

figure of This is my body, by those of / am the vine, lam 
if Ae door^ examined - - . - ^ vi. 385 
Loty his story supposed to be allegorised by Ovid in Baucis 
apd Philemon r r- r r - - iii. 66 
Love, Plato's account of the origin of - •? - vi. 237 
Xefciaii, his Qpiniop of dealW * r - - - iii. 105 
•— his aecount of the origin of brute-worship contro- 
verted - - - - - r - - iv. 195 
JLuci^, story of hiis transformation, from the Golden Ass 
ofApuleiu's - - - r r r r ii; 182 
Luxury, observations on thje vague meaning pf that word, i. 284 
-^^ true definition of - t r • -? r i. 287 
Lycanthropy, a Grecian disorder, account of - -» iii. 69 
%*yeurgmy his chief aim in the laws of Sparta r iv. 358 
"^yte, anecdote relating to his conjectural notes touching the 
origin of the University of Oxon, &c. r. r iii. 386 

M, 

Macrohim, his account of the doctrine^ pf Greek philoso« 
phers - - - - -T r T iii. 23 

Magistrates, civil, their inducement to an alliance with the 
Church - r - - - T r iM72 

— two conclusions drawn by believers and unbelievers, fforn 

his large share in the establishment of ancient jp^tiptotl 

religions - ^ - - - r -. iii- 221 
Mahotnet, the absurdity of his imitating Moses in ^e dis* 

ti net ion of meats, pointed out - - ^ iv. 321 

•* his imitation of Moses in the union of civit fmd religiooi 

policy - - - - - - nt -fV. 2# 

-— the plan ©n which his religion was framed - v. 46.81 
7— to what his-successes were chiefly owing •-. n X\ J57 
Mahometan writers, a character of r f • v. 4^ 

Juan, how determined to action • r «; >^ i. 2681 

Man, 
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Man, in society described - r - - . - - i. 277 

— an enquiry into the moral constitution pf;^ as an individual, 

and in society - - - - - r ii. 112a 

Man audzmman, examination of tbe Mosaic account of, vi. S36 
•—examination of t^e Command to ipcrease and mul- 
tiply - - - - - - . - vi. 239 

r-r Mosaic account of their specific nature examined^ vi. 241. 

— th^ir admission into Paradise - ♦ r - vi. 243 

— their first religion acquired naturally - r • vi. 244 

— their early acquisition of speech - .p • ibid. 
— — religion revealed to them in Paradise ♦ r vi. 246 

— their condition under natural religion enquired intOj^ vi. 248 

— their condition under revealed religion enquired into, vi. 254 
Manasseh, detail of God's dealings with him • t v. 317 
Mandevil/e, examination of bis principle of private vices 

being public benefits - - - - ^ i. 281 
• — his argument reduced to an absurdity - - i. 287 

Manicheans, Art. VII. oif the Church of England diiected 

against them - - - - - - vi. 3 

Mansfieldy Lord, Dedication of Books IV. V. VF. to him, iv. 1 
Mead, Dn his opinion of Demoniacs examined - vi, 392 
Medicine, the parts of^ and when each obtained in nse^ iv. 110 
^ — indicalion of the great antiquity of - . - * ibid. 
Melchizedec, observations on the story of >. - vi. 149 
Metempsychosis, why iRught in the mysteries - - ii. 151 
— • the doctrine oF, how employed by the ancients, iii. 6j 

— and m<e£amorphosis, difference between - - . iii. 68 

— Pythagorean notion of - - - - - iii. 78 

— came originally from Egypt, and believed by all man- 

kind -'7^ - - - -- *• iii. 80 

— Plato's notion Qf 7 • - • - - • iii. 92 

— the doctrine of^ not the origin of brute-worship, iv. 194 
Mexicans, remarks on the religion of , - - - i. 304 

— their use of hieroglyphic writing illustrated by their man- 

ner of painting their prayers - - - iv. 117 

— account of a Mexican history in the hieroglyphic 

style - r • - - - -. - iv. 118 
Mhhokek, the proper signification of that word pointed 

out - - - - - - - - V. 98 

Middleton, remarks on hi? life of Cicero - - iii. 37^, 
-^ his arguments of the derivation of Popish from Pagaa 
rites examined' - - - 7 - - iv. 460 
^ — his opinion of the gift of tongues exposed - - vi. 389 
Milesian fables^ wh^t - - - - - - ii. i8x 

Jfef/Z^o;}, remarks oh the species of poetry in his Paradise 

Lost - - ' - .- - - - - . - ii. 95 

Mind and intellect, the Aristotelian distinction « iii* 163 

. Jdineroa, exposition of a famous bieroglyphical inscription 

'" ' on her temple at Jiais - - - • - iv. 147 
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Miracles, evidences of an extraordinary providence over the 
Jewish nation - • • - • - t, 123« 134 

•— a hece:»sary confirmation of the secondary senses of the 
Jewish prophecies - - - - - vi. 76 

•— the nse to be made of th^m in disputes - - vi. 203 

— the testimony required for the belief of, vi. 320. 338 

— what to be accoanted miracles - - -. - vi. 351 
- — tke^nly proofof a doctrine proceeding from God, vi. 323 

— of the resurrection of Christ considered - - vi. 326 

— of casting out devils or evil spirits, considered - vi. 329 
— - of healing' natural diseases, considered - - vi. 331 

— designed to defeat the designs of impious men, consi- 

dered yi.335 

Mirth, an enemy to chastity *• - - . - - ii. 185 
Miuion^ries, Catholic and Protestant, reasons of the ill success 

of their missions - - - - - * ii. 328 

— compared with ancient lawgivers - - - ii. 333 
Missions, pretended by ancient legislators, list of - i. 314 
Moiech, the meaning of giving seed to him - - v. 404 
MontesgnieH, extract of a letter frouT, to the author, iii. 355 
MoQfi, its various symbols and attributes as represented in 

tue Pagan mythology, from the Golden Ass ofApu- 
leius • - ^ - - - - - ii. 188 

JSIoral sense, the foundation of *• - - - i. 233 

•— Plato the patron of •!■ - - -^ - - i. 240 

Moralihj and faith, summary view of the disputes concern- 
ing - - - - . . - - iii. 387 

Moses, a iist of Pagan gods and heroes supposed by Hnet to 
have arisen from the corruption of his history, iii. 65 

''•— his account of the Egyptian priesthood, a confirmation of 
those of the ancient Greek historians - - iv. qj 

^-- corroborates their account of the religious rites of 
Egypt - . ^ - ^ - - iv.04 

<■— of \h& funeral rites of Egypt ^ " - - iv. 1 14 

— of the division of the lands of Egypt r - iv. 115 
'— the former of the Hebrew alphabet, by an improvement of 

the Egyptian characters - - - *• iv. 163 
*— the difference between contradicting the astronomy and 

the history wrote by him - - - - iv, 215 
♦— ' characters in the Pagan mythology supposed by some to 

be intemJed for him r 1- - - - iv. 225 
f— one intention of his law, to prohibit all intercourse be- 

t^^en the Hebrews and the Egyptians - - iv. 261 
r— his motives explained - - - , - ibid. 

— the reason of bis unwillingness to undertake bis xa\^ 

sion - - - - - - ^ - iv. 287 

•^ hia laws accommodated to the prejudices of the Jews, in 

favour of the Egyptian customs • • - iv. 29Q 
T-^ this no objeetioA to tt^e d^vmit^ of bis mlssi^a ^ iv. 306 
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Moses, his k.oowledge in the Egyptian learning, and the'lawar 
by him instituted^ a confirmation of the divinity of his 
mission - - - - -- -iu. 354 

— answers to deistical objections against the divinity of hi^ 

mission ------- iv. 356 

— vindicated fro^m tlie supposition of having had recourse to 

fiction in certain cas^s - - - r - - iv. 45^^ 
— * his injunjctions to the Jews against tli« local idolatry of the 
Cutheans - r- -• - - v. 50 

— his injunctions to the Jews against the local idolatry of 

Canaan - - - - - - - v. 5S 

— the omission of a future state in his law, intended, v. 161 

— two periods observable in his history - - ibid,^ 
•=— the sense of his expressions relating the creation of maa 

ascertained - - - -- - -v. 384 

— the veil over his face explained - - - vi, 25 
Mosaic Dispensation, not a complete religion - iii. 327 

— logically proved to be supported by an extraordinary pro- 

vidence ------- iii. 33gt 

— on what principles the proof of it conducted - iii. 334 

— its limitation to a particular people no impeachment of the 

impartiality of God towards mankind in general, iii. 340 

— summary estimate of • - - - - iii. 34a 

— its divinity logically proved - - , - vj. 107. 127 
Mosaic ritual, the cause of the admission of sacrifices into it 

considered - - - - * - vi. 285 

Mosaic sacrijices, had types and also a moral import, vi. 283 
Moses, Divine Legation of Demonstrated, the medium em- 
ployed to establish his Divine Legation - i. 197 

— propositions on which this demonstration depends, i. 200 

— summary view of the opposition this performance onefe 

v^ith - - - iv. 28 

■— recapitulation of the argument proving his Divine Le- 
gation - - - - - - - vi. 103 

— the length of it accounted for - - - - vi. 109 

— argunient designed for the subject of Books VIL VIlL IX. 

of the Divine Legation - - - vi. 142. 233 

Musa Antonius, not depicted by Virgil under the charactei: 

of lapis ------- ii. 167 

Muskets, humorous story of a parcel of, with a logical 

inference - - - - - - - vi. 141 

Mysteries, of the Pagan' religion, for what purpose insti- 
tuted - - - - - - - -. ii. 1 

— what the original ones • - - - - ij^ 3 

— the Eteusinian - - - - - - ii, 5 

— arguments in favour of - - - - - ii. 14 

— who the first institutors of - - - . - ii, 72 

— the abuse of them in the Christian religion - ii. 352 
—^ explanation of that term 1* . « « ii* 355 
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My$ierie$f Pagan, marks of their Egrptian original - it. 03 
•^ fOfnfDarjr riew of - - - • - • tL 112 
Uytholof^ff ancient, explanation of • * - iii. 272 
*« the testimony not to be trusted, in ascertaining times aod 
facts - - - * - - - - iv. 246 
•— ikiurces of the confation in - - - - it. 247 
Myihraif priestf of, explanation of their names • ii. 26, 27 
*— ' probationary trials preTioos to initiation into the mys- 
teries of - -^ ----- ii. 114 

U. 

Nature^ fttnte of, and citiI society, difference ^tween, i. 209 
J-^ enciuiry into the Hystems of - - - - Ti. 227 
fdvlfucnafhifzzdr, enquiry into his disorder - - iii. 6} 
Neru, Emperor, how deterred from attempting to intrude 
apon thtt Eleusinlan mysteries - * - ii. 
Ncuiofi, Sir Lnaar, his account of the origin of idolatry, 1.30^ 

— hiH syslnu of idolatry rontroverted - .. - iii. 270 
- — hiH diuructrr as a natural philosopher - * iv. 215 
i— • misled hy (ircck niythologists - - « . ibid. 

— llic* argument of his Egyptian chronology * iv, 216 
>— his rcnHons for the identity of Osiris and Sesostris, iv. 217 
»-• his miblakc in this illustrated by a case stated in simibir 

tornis • - - - - - - - iv^ 221 

— the source of his mistake - - • - iv. 227 

— - his liyinnhosii supported principally by two mythologic 

fnbk'i - - - - - - - - iv. 249 

— > misitakes the times of the Pagan deities, compared with 
Ihr ivra of the Trojan war - - - - iv. 251 

— his syslcni of chronology contradictory to scripture, iv.256 

— • hiH chronologx' refuted by dcthiction - - ibid. 

— his aci\nint of Vulcan, compared with thatof Homer,iv.259 
-- hiTi assorliou of the conquest of Libya furnishing Egypt 

wil-i hor^'s, invalidateil - - - r iv. 259 

^^ \\h opinivui of the time when the Egyptians introduced 

animal KH>d. rofutctl - - - - - iv. 267 
-i- hi$ jMcriiHl of the division of the lands of Egypt, dis- 

iMXA^tni - • . - - ' - - iv. 268 

— h^5i i^wvwuK v^f iho fir^t introduction of Iettei> into Egypt, 

ivftvuxl - - - - • - -iv. 270 

— hi^ \^lvs*i^rvAUou5i uhilinc t^> the populocsaess of Egypt, 

rx^mMKNt - « - • • - - iv. 271 
iu<^ikv>^ S•>^^<t'' L^ to U^ H<rvute$ • - - iv. 273 
vHu^Ux V^c'aUJ>lu:^ ^ th>? fi^t who biult with squsrc 

*Umu** - - - - - - - - iv. 274 

^■» *vu>>.va' >i >{.v'« v>i*^ ch< «ii;>i-;ite oc^oorrralag th-e ideciity of 

W.n"t* \*.^S S^Skv^^K'j 1 - - • • iv.*275 

4 " XwS 
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1 

NisitSf and Eun/aluSf remarks on the episode of^-in the 
^neU - - - - - - • ii. 91 

NooAt bis character found to answer that of the Indim 
Bacchus - - - -• - - . - iv. 433 

Nocturual assemblies^ of the primitive Cliristians^ fitat oc- 
casion of - - - - - * - iv. 40 

— - their antiquity amons; Pagans - - - - iv. 65 

Norden, Capt. his mistaken conclusion, from a view of the 
Pyramids, concerning the antiquity of the Egyptiaor 
hieroglyphics^ corrected - - - - iv. 404 

O. 

Oaths, of the citizens of Athens - - - - 11. ago^ 

— of the priestesses of Bacchus - - - - ii. 293 
•^ — solemnly regarded by the Romans - - - iii. 4 
--^* Cicero's opinion of the obligation to fulfil^ under the 

belief of the immutability of the deity - - iii. 12S 

Obelisks, of the ancient £gyptilins^ the puolic records of the 

times --------iv. 145 

Obligation, duties of perfect and imperfect, how distin- 
guished ---♦---!. 20S 
Ombites and Tentyrites^ occasion of the intolerant proceed- 
ings of ------- ii. 306 

Omens, their admission into ancient history, accounted 

for ------ - - i.'3ia 

- — two kinds of - - r * - • • ii. 8« 

On, some account of the priests of - - * iv. 93 

Onirocritic art, explained - - - - - iv. iSo 

*— whence the art of deciphering borrowed - - iv. 183 

Oracles, the original motive of consulting them - iv. 23;^ 

Origeu and Celsus, comparative characters of - ii. 4 

— his account of the stoical renovation - - iii. 105 

— bis misunderstandings of the promises of the Jewish law 

pointed out -------v. 478 

Osiris and Sesostris, their identity controverted against Sir 

Isaac Newton - - - r - - iv. 218 
i — who ------ --iv. 226 

—^ and Sesostris distinguished . - - iv. 226. 230 
•-— account of^ and his cortege, from Diodorus Siculus, iv. 227 

— his symbols - - * - - - - iv. 233 

— proof of his antiquity equal to Moses - - ibid. 
-— his superior antiquity to Sesostris ascertained ' - ibid. 
»— his various characters at different places, as expressed ia 

an epigram of Ausonius - - - iv. 244, 245 

— represented in the Golden Calf of the Egyptians, iv. Qgo 
Orpheiis, said to have been struck dead by lightning - ii. 6d^ 

— where placed in Elysium by Virgil . - - ii. 147 
Ovid, remarks on his Metamorphosis - - -- ivL^v 
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Ovid^s Metamorphosis^ a popular history of Providence, iH. 71 
*— key to his poem - - . - - - ill. 75 

— Metamorphosis founded on the Metempsychosis^ iiL 77 

— his accoui^t of Typhon's war with the gods - iv. igo 
Oxyrynchita and Cynopolitse, Plutarch's account of the rt- 

ligious contest between - - * • ii. 307 

P. 

Paganism, chiefly founded in the deification of dead men, i. $06 
*— . ancient, the religion of the civil magistrate - i. 309 

— ^ favourer of mysteries - - - - - ii. 77 

— the genius of, considered as opposed to the true reli- 

gion ------.-. 11.302 

— - intercommunity of worship general in - - ii. 303 

Pan, how painted by the F.gvptians - - - iv. 191 

Pantomime, historical anecdote of the great expression of 

one - - - - - - - • vi. 35 

— story of a famous one at Rome - - - vi. 169 

Parable, the origin and nature of - - - . - iv. 167 

Parmenides, the pliilosopber, his public and private doc* 

trines - - - -- --.. iij. 21 

Passover, Jewish, its typical meaning pointed out - vi. 55 
Patriarchs, Jewish, shewn to be no punisbers for opi- 
nions - - - - - - -^ - vi. 148 

Patriots, where placed in Elysium by Virgil - . - ii. 148 

Paul, St. why brought before the court of Areopagus at 

Athens - - - - - - - ii. 319 

— why supposed not to be brought before that court la a 

criminal view - - - - - - ii. 381 

— tlie sense of his words in Heb. xi. 6, ascertained, iii. 322 

— for what purpose called to the Apostleship' - iv. 316 
->«> citations from, in proof that the doctrine of a future state 

MTas not known under the Mosaic dispensation, v. 186 

— that its sanctions were all temporal - - - v. 193 
• — his sentiments of persecution before and after con- 
version - - - -- - -V. 249 

— his definition of faiih - - - - - v. 429 

— a seeming, contradiction in, between Acts xiii. 32, and 

Heb. xi. 39, reconciled - . - - - v. 433 

— an important passage in his Epistle to the Romans, 

chap. viii. ver. 3, 4, expounded - - - v. 436 

— his account of the institution of the Lord^s Supper, 

examined - - - - - - - vi. 296 

— his account of justification by faith reconciled to that of 

James - - - - - - - vi. 311 

Pelas^nans, account of their adoption of the names of the 
Egyptian gods, and application of them to their own 
deities^ from- Herodotus .. - - . iv.238 

Pe^s^iaas, 
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Pelasgians, communicate the names of the Egyptian ffods to 
the Greeks ------- iv. 240 

Perfection, the doctrine of, enquiry concerning it - vi, 310 
Peripatetics, their notions of Providence -- - iii. 140 
PeripiUetics and Old Jcademyy their conformity - iii. 367 
Persecution, for religious opinions^ the true origin o^ 
traced - - - - - - iv. 35. vi. 149 

— enquiry into the nativity of - - - - iv. 51 
— , frequently an engine of state - - - - iv. 56 

— discountenanced by the Gospel dispensation - v. 249 
Persians, ^Nhy they had no statues of their gods - i. 308 
•— their superstition described in Ezekiel's visions * iv. 298 
Peruvians^ remarks on the religion of - - - i. 304 
Peter, his vision of the clean and unclean beasts ex- 
plained - - - - - - - iv. 320 

— his double sense, pointed out - -- - - vi. 70 
Pharmacy, general division of - - - - iv. iii 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the scripture account of - iv. 87 

— promotes Joseph ---.-• iv. 92 

— an illustration of the onirocritic art, drawn from Joseph's 

intTeipretation of his two dreams - - - iv. 183 

— his chariots and cavalry in the pursuit of the Israel- 

ites - - - - - - • - - iv. 260 

Pherecydes Cyrus, the first advancer of the notion of the 
roh ' - - --- - - iii. 179 

Phenician superstition, described in Ezekiel's visions, iv. 297 

Philosophy, the study of, not the only business for which man 

is sent into the world ----- ii. 333 

Philosophers, Greeks legislative, always professed belief in a 
future slate ; mere philosophers the contrary - iii. 38 
«— the causes which induced them to disbelieve a future state 
of rewards and punishments - ^ - iji, 125 

•— their conceptions of the soul - - • - - iii. 148 
Physic, critical enquiry into the state of, in ancient Egypt,^iv.95 
Pirithous, account of the fable of his design to steal Pro- 
serpine from hell - - - - - ii. 139 

P/flne^-2rors//2p, the earliest species of idolatry - - iii. 273 

— the first religion of Greece - - - . iv. 234 
Plants, worshipped by the Egyptians - - - iv. 184 
Plato, the proem to his laws - - - - - i. 344 

— his definition of sacrilege - - - - i. 345 

— the first of his laws - - - - - - i. 347 

— his public writing shewn to differ from his private sen- 

timents ------- iii, 21 

— a character of his politics and philosophy - - iii. 85 
-— Cicero's remarks on his l^haedo - - - iii. 90 

^ ^ in what sense an advocate for the immortality of the 
soul - -- - - •- - iii. 99 
«— his sentiments concerningthe soul « - iii. 161 
Vol. VL T p PiatQtvU*,^ 
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•Platonist9, ihetr notions of Providence - - - iii. 14?! 

Pkaaure, allegorical view of the dangers attending an indul- 
gence in ------ - ii. i8j 

Pliny, tiie reason of his persecuting the Christians, iv. 3d 

-— his doubts respecting the manner of proceeding against 
Christians - ^ - - - - - iv. 45 

* — the reason of hisperseculingthe Clirisliuns - ibid. 

Plutarch, his opinion of two principles •- - - i. 33S 

• — his derivation of superstition - - - ~ ii. 1200 

— his notion of death ------ iii. j2i 

— observations on his recital of th^ opinion of the philo- 

sophers^ concerning the &(ml - - - iii. i6j 

— au examination of « his comparison between superstitioa 

• and atheism - - -• - - - iii. 228 
4^ his famous e\clamatiorr to his. coiintrvmen - iii. 239 
^ — accuses the Jews ol worshipprng swine • " - iv. 472 
Pococke, 4iis account of the Egyptian h.ieroglyphics, iv. 376 
^^- objections to his account - - - - • i^* 377 
Poisons, the virtue of - - - - • - !► 187 
Policy, human, Criiias of Alheivs, his^ history of • iii. 21a 
Political romances^ the coniniou errors they have all fell 

into - -- - - -- - i. 215 

Polyhius, his testimony in favour of the piety of' the Ro* 
mans - -- - - - •- iii. 3 

— his opinion* as to the means by which states are brought 

• to ruin ----- ^ - iii, 5 
-^ remarks on his elvaracter - - ^ - - iij. S 
Polytheism, in what it cofisi&ted, explained - - ii. 188 
Pojnponatius, some account of - - - - i. 221 

— his otjinion of a future state defended against Bayle, i. 223 
Pope Jf /ex. his observations on" Lord^Bolingbrolce - ii. 263 
Poppy, why the juiee of used in the ceremonial of the show* 

in the Elcusinian niysteries - - - - ii. 124: 
Porphyry and Clemens Alexiiiidrinus, their accounts of the 
Egyptian characters and writing - - - iv. 141 
-^ his account of the origin of brute-trorship, contro- 
verted - . - - - ■- - - iv. 197 
Posterity, why the punishments of the Mosaic law extended 
to them - - - - - - - V. 164 

— the case argued - - - - - -v. 167 

Posthumius, extract from his speech on the introduction of 

foreign woVship to Rojne - - - - ii. 293 

♦— his intention only to prevent the exercise of tmlicen^ 

.religion - - - - - • * ii. 322 

PrC'^xistence of the soul, enquiry into the sefntiments of the 

•ancients concerning - - - - - iii. 152 

PresSy liberty of, the propensity of tlie present age to inflde- 

hty, not to be ascribed to - - - * - i. 143 

•»-^ the comolaintsof its being restiicted dbingetiuous, i. 144 

PridcauXf 
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PrideauXf his account of the deification of heroes^ contro- 
verted - - - - - - - - iv. 204 

Priests, pious and virtuous^ where placed in Elysium by 
Virgil - - - - - -— -ii. 148 

Prmciplesy good and evil, the belief of^ how guarded against 
by the writer of the book of Job - - - v. 358 

Priscilian, the first sufferer for opinion - - - iv. 55 

Prodigies, &c. their admission into ancient history accounted 
for ------- - i. 312 

Prophecies, scripture, defended from the insinuations of 
Dr. Middlelon - - - - • - vi. 53 

— their primary and secondary senses distinguished • vi. 78 

— misunderstood by the Jews, and why so ordained - vi. 89 

— the use to be made of them in disputes - - vi. 203 
Prophecy, what a necessary confirmation of their reference 

to the Messiah - - - - - - vi. 77 

-^ an evidence of a doctrine proceeding from God - vi. 340 

— considerations on ----- - ibid. 

Prophets, reason of the institution of a school for - iv. 308 
Prophets, Jewish, an enquiry into the nature of the divine 

commission to - - " - - - - iii. 344 
f»« rational account of their illustrating their pix>phecies by 

signs - - - - - - - - iv. 1.33 

Propitiatory sacrifice, origin and nature of it, explained, vi. 276 
Providence, the doctrine of, the great sanction of ancient 

laws -- - - - - - - i..323 

— the spirit of legislation depends on the doctrine of a, ii. 81 

— the inequalities^of, how rectified by the ancients - iii. 6j 
-^ what kind of, believed by the ancient Theistic philoso- 
phers - -- -- - - - iii. 140 

— administration of, at various times, considered - iv. 336 

— extraordinary, a necessary consequence of the Jewish 

theocracy - * - - - - v. 117 

illustrated from Solomon's prayer at the dedication of 

the Temple - - - - • - v. 135 

from Ezekiel - - - - - - v. 137 

•^ from Amos .------- v. 138 

— I — evidences of its ceasing - - - - v. 14a 

•«• - — the case with which the pretension to it might have 

been carried on • - - . - ibid. 

^ the mention of the inequahties of, by the sacred writers, 

accounted.for - -^ - -.- -v. 145 
p> — ren^arks on the different reception of its adverse dispen-\ 
sations, in ancient and modern times. - - v. 474 
JoVs opinion of the equality and inequality of - v. 477 
revival of an equal, to the •chosen race - -^i, 26Q 
considerations on God's using human instroments m tl>€ 
dispensations of - - - - •• - vi. 37 ^ 

w M 2 Providence^ 
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Providence, considerations on God*8 using teniporvry fhigaes 
in the dispensations of - - • - - li. 381 

Psammitichus, Iiis scheme to establish an intercourse between 
Egypt and the Grecian states - - - - ir. 161 

Psyche, the ancient story of, exphiineA - * * • ii, 20^ 

Punishments^ how applied in civil society - « i. 213 

— of the crimes ot parents on their children^ or what prin- 

ciple only to be vindicated - - - '^ v9.20 
Purgatory, remarks on Virgil's account of - - iL 125 
*— the innabitants of - - - - - * ii. 126 
Pyramids of E^pt, probable reasons why they exhibit no 

hieroglyphic inscriptions - - - - iv. 404 

•r- the Egyptian architecture formed on tbeideaof • ir. 405 
-^ not temples, but sepulchre's - - - - iv. 406 
-^— alluded to in the book of Job - - -. - T..312 
Pyrrhonians, and Academics, their principles* compared, iii. 3* 

— their origin .-.-;• ^ . iij, ^j 
Pythagoras, his knowledge in physics establitbed in iat9 

experience concerning earthouakes * - iiL 38. $6$ 

— an enquiry into theprihciples 01 bis'pbilosopliy - iii. 57 

— his legislative fame - - • - - - iii, g^ 

— taught ^veral doctrines which he did not believe -> iii. 7S 
Pythagoreans^ their notions of Providence 
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— their tenets concerning the human soul « - iii«. 1^1 

Q. 

Quakers, theii: motives for rejecting the institution of bap- 
tism examined into - - - - - v. 291 
Quaternion, philosophic, their opinion of the soul • iii*. 159 

R- 

Rachel, the story of her^ stealing her fathered gods, exa-* 
mined -------- vi. 148 

Rainbow, fii*st creation and reason of - • - iv.'443 
, Reaso?^, the only test of truth - • * • i. 150 

— the use of, in the discovery of truth - i. 184. vi. 220 
— - why discredited iu religious controversy - - iii. 133 
Redemption by Christ, had a retrospect from the Fdl, ¥i. 268 
— * an act of grace, not of debt - - - - vi. 269 

— the means employed in that great work enquired into, iri.271 
Regulus, Cicero's enquiry into his obligation to return to 

Carthage ----..-. iii. i^g 
JReligion, the protection of, qecessary in all governments^ 1.192 
' — reply to Bayle's opinion^ that a man devoid of leHgioa 

may be sensible of honour • • • -.. i. 363 
«^ always the peculiar care of the magistrate •* - *- i. 300 
*^ the necessity of uniting it to the state » « :ii. 264 
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tUUgi(m^ brief view of the state of^ in the ancient worlds ii.296. 
•^supposed by the Sages to be calculated only for the ser- 
vice of the state - - - X - - - ill. 18 

— the double doctrine of the ancients considered - iii. 23 

— its truth manifested by its use to society - - iii. 210 

— if admitted to have been invented by statesmen^ not 

therefore false ------ iii, 222 

•— att enquiry into the first origin of - - - iii. 269 

— no people ever. found wiiliout one - - - iii, 309 
••^ Hooker*s sentiments on the political use of - - iii. 311 

— too great an atteniion to civil liberty subversive of - iv. 2 
-7- a comparison of the many that have existed in the world, 

the clew to the true one - - - - - iv. 73 
•—the absurdity of any hiiman legislature enforcing it by 

penal laws - - - - - - -v. 29 

'«»* Christian and Mosaic^ necessarily dependent on some 

preceding religion - - - - - - v. 44 

'<-7- the care of legislators in the propagation - - vi. 115 

— acquired naturally by Adam and Eve - - - vi. 244 
•— first revealed in raradise - - - - - vi. 246 
*^ reasonableness of a doctrine no pr^of^ but a presumption 

df its divine original - - - 7 - vi. 322 
-— miracles the only proof of a doctrine being from God, vi.323 

— prophecy an additional evidence - - - vi. 340 
Religion established, the voice of nature - ^ - ii. 265 

— the nature of - - - - - - - ii. 266 

*— necessary to society ------ ibid. 

— danger from its deviating from the truth - • ii. 274 

— necessity of its alliance with the state - - ii. 275 

— advantages to the magistrate from such an alliance - ibid. 

— what it receives from the stale - - - - ii, 283 

— what it communicates to the stale - - - ii. 285 

— with a test law, ihe universal voice of nature - ii. 292 

— speech of Poslhumius on th^ introduction of foreign 

worship at Rome ------ ii, 293 

— causes which facilitated it - - - . . ii. 296 

— good purposes of ------ ii. 297 

«— distinction between established and toleratec^, accprding to 

Dionysius Halicarnassus - - - - ii. 324 

— advantages of establishments - - - ^ iv. 7 
Religion Jezt is/if of names, an Egyptian superstition, iv. 285 
-w- not adopted by ,any of the neighbouring nations, and 

why - - . - , • - - v. 63 

Religion natural, true definition of - •* - - iii. 349 

— the Mosaic, a republication of - * - - iii. 350 
' — teaches God to be the reward^r of them that diligently 

seek him ^ - ^ - - . - vi. 250 

— of what those rewards consist - - - - ibid, 
tbc distinction between natural and revealed - vi. 264 

F F 3 Reli^m 
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Religions Pagan, not interfering with each other, >• 4i 
Religion revealed, its internal and external evidence i. 193 

— the necessary- qualifications for treating of them^ i. 195 
— ,only able to entorce the sanction of reward - i. 216 

— condition of man under it, enquired into - - vi. 254 

— the three systems of --•--▼!. 265 
Religion, toleration of, motives for toleration - - ii. 299 
' — danger of enforcing conformity - • - ibid. 

— the sense in which it was understood by the Pagan 

world ------. -ii. 301 

Religious truth, enquiry into what it is - • - vi. 2j8 
Religious rear, one in ancient Egypt, and the occasion of 

it -------- ii. 306 

Repentance, the nature and efficacy of, considered, vi. 307 
Resurrection, allegorized by the Greek philosophers, iii^ 197 
Revelation, particular objections against, answered - iii. 359 
• — some one embraced by al! mankind - - - iv. ^ 
*— natural inferences from this general propensity, iv. 70 
• — the use and necessity of it - - - - - iv. 73 

Revelations Pagan, one circumstance common to all, iv. 75 

— attributed by the primitive fathers to the devil - ibid. 
Reward, the sanction of, explained - - *• i. 210 

— to be enforced only by relitfidn - - * 1.216 
Rhen^ observations on the fable of - - - iv. 201 
Rhetoric, use of disallowed at the court of Areopagus, i. 149 
Riddles, propounded by the Hebrew Sages, as mutual trials 

of sagacity - - - - - - - i v. 168 

Ridicule, the favourite figure of speech among Free- 
thinkers - -— - - - -i. 148 

*— Shaftesbury's justification of, examined - - i. 150 

— not the test of truth - - - . . i. 158 
*— how far it may be safely made use of - • i- 159 
'^— the defence o^', by Dr. Akenside, examined - i. 181 
' — not the test of truth - - - ^ - i. 183 
-— the proper detector of error - - - - i. 186 
Rites, legal and patriarchal, not to be confounded, iv. 302 
Ritual law, of the Jews, made in reference to the Egyptian 

superstition -■•--*- iv. 209 

•— this no objection to the divinity of it • - - iv. 317 

— characterized in Ezekiel - * -r ^ - iv. 334 
— — explained ■«• -^ ' - - * ^ .. ibid, 
Romans, to what their ruin was owing - - ■• i. 288 

— their law respecting tolerated religious - - ii. 321 
'•' — excellence of their constitution - - ^ Jji, 3 
-^ their fear of the gods -^ ^ -,> - - ibid, 
*— their regard for an oath - ^ -^ * - , iii. 4 
• — their use of sacrifice at concluding treaties of p^afce, vi. 277 
Rome, Christian, whether its superstuions borrowed froni the 

Pagan city, examitied '^ • -^ . '* • fv/363 
"' 2 Rose, 
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Rote, whs^t the enfibleni of ^mong the ancients - ii. 294 

— origin of the proverb, ^' under the rose,'* - - ibid. 
Runk alphabet f when and why changed for the Roman, iv. 163 
Rutherjorth, Dr. his. notion of llje effect the withdrawing the 

sanctions of tiie Jewish law had on the obhgatory force 

of tliat law, examined - - - - - v.. 120 
•^ — bis notions of the tej^nporal sanctions of t]ie Jewish laif 

being continued under t be Gospel, examined - v. 148 
' — hk notions of iuefficacy of action without speech ex«*» 

amiued - - - - . - . vL i$j 

S. 

Aiftiart, a positive institution - - - - iv* 503 

— tlie Jews breach of by cincuini:ision comtdeved, iy, 44^, 

— its origin - - • - - - • ^iv« 445 
SacfU hand if Thebam, jPlutarcl/s remarks on the ^atu 

of - -- - -- - - ij, 95 

Sacw^ce^ origin and nature of, explained - - vi. 274 
-^^ made use ..of by the Romans at the ratification -of 

peace - - -p - - - -.-vi. 277 

— Mosaic examined ------ vi. 283 

- — the origin and progress of human - - . vi. 285 

— of Christ on tlie cross, considered - - - vi. 287 

— tlje admission of it into the Mosaic ritual considered, vi. 088 
^ — feast upon the Sacrifice, aty4)e of the Lord's Supper, vi.292 
Sacrifices^ human, the jcommand to Abrah.ain to oHer qp big 

son Isaac vindicated from the objection pf giving a 

divine sanction to . • .. - . - . - . vi. 30. 36 

— flieir origin, enquired into" - - - - vi. -285 
' — Bry ant's opinion of tfeeir origin, exploded - ^ vi. 35a 
• — Voltaue^s opinion confuted - - .• . - vi. 357 
-'— the command that *^ ucme devoted shail he redtemedy^ exa- 
mined - - -.--.* - vi, 3d2 

£agesy ajicieutf unanimous in thinking the docU'ine of a 
future state of rewards and punishments necessary to the 
ivell being of society - . - - - - iii. j 

'— did nx3t believe in a fiiture i^ate - - - iii. 15 

- — held it lawful for the |)nblic good, to say one tiling 
when they thought, another - . - - - iii, 16 
Sallusty his opinipi) of the divine nature - ^ - iii. 145 
Samuel, his conduct In establishing the regal form of govern- 
ment in Juclea - - - - - - v. 87 

SancJfoniatho, arguments proving that this is tlie history nar- 
rated in the Eleusiniar^rujyj^tcries - . * - ii« 44 

— extract from his histoi-y .• - - - - iii 45 
^o/iAerfri/w, why institutecT - , ^ - - - iv. 308 
— - when established - * - - - - iv.^j3 

— tb^.. motives of J^su^ Cliri^fs evasive reply to their inter* 

ipgatiom • r .- .. - . - - -^iv*3i3 

r F 4 " ^ Satan^ 
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Satan, reflections on his character as represented by Job, t« 353^ 

Saul, the phrase of his being among the prophets, ex-^ 

plained - - - - - . - tv. 310 

-— characterized - - * - - -. • ibid. 
Savages, American, why averse to the arts of civil so- 
ciety - - - - - - - • ii. 331 

Scarron, his artifice in ridiculing the sentiment. of Sulpi- 
cius - - - - - - - - i. 154 

Scemcal representations, in what respect without moral im- 
port - - - vi. 34 

Scepticism, characterized - - - *. - vi. 214 

iiceptre of Judah, the common potions, of that phrase^ exa* 

mined - - - - - - -v. 99 

-•- true sense of, pointed out - - ••• - . v. 113 

Scriptures sacred, a summary view of their content8> .v. 175 
K— general rule for the in ler|>retation of- - -^ v.' 38a 
fv^ three points recommended to the attention of commeuta- 
• tors - - - - - . - - V. 4*3 

«-^ touch abused in the search after truth • r - vi. 219 
SdfJove, the operation of in mankind, traced . - t. 260 
Sempiiemus, the true import of that woixl ascertained^ iii. 180 
Setieca, his consolation against the fear of death- j'-. iii. 104 
^— accused by St. Austin ofduplicity * - - iii. 301 
Serpent, in the fall of man, the true meaning of ascer- 
tained - - - - »- - - V. 161 

.— ^ how the sentence passed on it, is to be understood, v. 386 
•Serpent, crooked, in Job and Isaiah, the meaning of ex- 
plained - -- -- -.-V. 359 

Sesostris, account of, from Diodorns Sicutus - - iv. 89 
— aqd Osiris, arguments against the identity of^ in oppo- 
sition to Sir Isaac Newton - - - - iv. 218 

-— and Osiris distinguished - - - - iv. 226 — 233 

,« — who - - - - -- .- iv. 226 

• !«« divides Egypt by transverse canals - - - . iv^ 227 
. --- his motives for - - - - - - i v. 270 

Shaftesbury, Lord, remarks on his character - . - i, 1^3 

•^ his unfair treatment of Mr. Locke - . - • .ibid. 

Sherlock, Bishop, his notion of the tribal sceptre of Judah, 

examined - - - - - r - v. jo2 

; Shuckford, Dr. his remarks on the ancient ritual law, exa- 
mined - - - - - - iv. 335, 439 

. Sibyl, bow that character in the JGneis to be under- 
stood -. - - 5- « - - .„. ii. 104 
Signs, memorable instance of divine instruction communicated 
. by,, in the case of Abraham - • - vi. 3 

.^Silenusx whence Ovid derived his idea of - -» iii. 72 
A$/ecpiiig^cAe»z£, the principles of, examined • - v* 198 
J Society, civil, the first invention of, and the motives to> i. 205 
^ uo p.reservativ€ against moral disorders • ■ «? . f i. 207 

Society, 
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Society f eivU^ unable to enforce the sanction of reward, i. 210 

-— which is only to be supplied by religion - - i. 2iS 

•— mutual stipulations between magistrate and pe5pte on 

entering into - - • - - - i. I8II 

— the purpose of its institution - - - - ii# 267 

— the extent of its cave - - - • - ii. 268 

— invented for intractable spirits - - - . . iii.3 
Socief^, re/igfotfs^ the end of its institution - - ii. 260 
^^ sovereign and independent on the civil • - ibidL' 
-— not possessed of any civil coactive power - - ii. 2JQ 
*— the object of its care - - - - • ii, 271 
Sacinians, examination of their opinion concerning the death 

of Christ • - - - • - - Ti. 300 
Socrates, review of the dispute between him and AristCK 

pbfines ------- i. 156 

-^ wliy he declined initiation into the mysteries <» ii. 50 

— remarks on the latter part of his conduct - - iff. Vf 
— « the first who called off philosophy from the contemplation 

of nature to morals - - - • - iii, 45 

-—'the only Greek philosopher who really believed a futiiie 

state of Inwards and punishments - - • iii. 47 

— the method of his pliilosophy - - - - iii, 52 

— note on the effect of the poison - - - iii. 357 
Socratic method of' disputing, vfhat so called - • iii. 59 
Solpmon, alludes to the mysteries in the book of Ecclesiasticui^ 

chap. iv. ver. 17, 18 - - - - - ii; 153 
•— his violations of the Mosaic law remarked • • iv. 262 

— his prayer at the dedication of the Temple illustrative of 

the particular providence over the Jewish nation/ v. 135 

— in his prayer at the dedication of the Temple^ requests 

only a continuance of temporal rewards and punish- 
ments - - - - -. - -v. 159 

— how perverted to idtjlatry - - -v. 343 
Solomon's Song, a representation of Christ's union and mar- 
riage wKn the church - - - - • v. 470 

Sophists, Greek, some account of - - - • iii. 53 

Soul, the several senses in which the ancients conceived the 

permanency of it - - - - - iii. 14 

— its future existence in a state of rewards and punishmenti 

taiighty but disbelieved by the philosophers, iii, 15 

— Cicero's idea of ------ iii. 114 

— ah enquiry into our conceptions of - • * iii. 1*48 
. *-— three species of> admitted by the ancients - - iii. 150 

— opinions of various philosophers ' • • - iii. 16S 
— ^ the opinions of the philosopiiers on the immortality 

of - - - - - . * - iii. 383 

— the sentiments of ^ the Jews concerning/ under the 

law - - .- - . • * - v.igS 
«— examination of the Dati<^iEii>f the steep of * • ▼. 198 

SquI^ 
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$oul, the mention of iU future existence by Mos&s, and bj 

following 3vriter8, to be distinguished - - v. 29© 

•— immaterial^ common to the whole animal creation^ v. 384 

— ' livings in what sense to be understood as used in tbe his- 

tory.of the creation of man - - - - v. 385 

-* en<{uiry into the nature of - - - - vi. 251 

*— different opinions on the - • • . • - vi. 349 
Spetchy the origin and history of - - - - iv. 133 

"«— the early acquisition of^ by Adam and Eve - yi. 244 

Spencer^ an examination of the argument of fak treatise, 

De Theocratia Judaica - - - - v. 93 

<— examination of Sykes's defence of his argumefnt^ v.^52 
Spinozists, their opinion of the human soul - ^ iil. 149 
Spiritual courts, the end and use of - - f ii. 277^ 
State, its inducements to seek an alliance with the 
Church - . - - - - - - ii. 27J 

#— what it commiinicates to the Church - - ii. ^83 
~ what it receives from the Church r - - ii. ?S5 
--*- its conduct where it includes more than one religion^ ii. 287 
Statues, the first rise of worshipping, in human form, iv. ^3^ 
Siebbittg, Dr. an examination of his objection to tbe argu* 
ment of the Divine Legation of Moses • - iii, 31 S 
^— his arguments of Moses's Divine Legation, equally apppli- 
» cable to Mahomet - - - - • v» ^55 

^— his exposition of Levit. xviii. 5, examined - - tr, 4Qf 
*'^ an examination of his Considerations on the command to 
Abraham to offer up Isaac - - vi» 24. 155. 162^ 16^ 
171, 172, 173. 178. 181. 187. 192. 194. 197, 198- 
StilHng fleet, his opinion of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, iv. 147 
Stoici^* their practice contrary to their principles - L 267 
— their notions of death - - - - • iii. 103 

- — their opinions of the soul - - - - - iii. 1 65 

Stoical renovation, what - - - - - iii. 105 

Sirabo, his opinion concerning the institution of the mys- 
teries - - - - - ,. - - ii. 33 

-^ bis opinion as to the neces&arv religious doctrines by 

which to govern and restrain tfie multitude - iii. 10 

-^ his accountof tb.e Mosaic doctrine of the Deity, iii. 171 

.BtratoniceaUf whether tlie principles of, capable of dls* 

tinguishing the moral difference between virtue and 

vice - - - '--.- - •".'• 24i 

Suicide, why consigned by Virgil to purgatory «- ii. 12S 

■'^ condemned in tlie Eleusinian mysteries, aod by Vir- . 

. , gil - r ' ' . " *" ' ^ ii. ijfiS 
•^ authors wbo.have. written against it ^ » ^ it. 365 
S.ulpiciu^ his reflections on the sight of Gxeciaa ruias, i. 153 
SifHi the various names under which it was worship4)ed,4ii. 2S4 
^£f^^$titiou, ip ancient history accounted ibr " - i. 312 

. TTT wheoce derived^ and the cure of it •> ^ - , ii, 2do 

Supersiitiofif 
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Superstition^ whether preferable to atheism - - iii. 226 

— examination of Plutarch's parallel between - iii. 229 
-^ of Lord Bacon's parallel between it and Atheism^ iii. 253 
Swifty his observations on Toland and Asgill - - ii. 263 
StfkeSy his answer to a censure passed on Spencer's opinion 

of the Jewish Theocracy considered, v. 25a. 259. 2()3. 267 

— hii notion concerning the double senses of tfie Scripture 

prophecies, examined - - - - - vi. 66 

Symbols, and allegories of ancient Paganism, for what pur- 
pose introduced - - - - - - iii. 289 

•— their revolution from being employed for contrary pur- 
poses to their primitive designation, pointed out, iv. 166 
- — and type, their difference explained - - vi. 289 

SynesiuSy Bishop of Ptolemais, »ome account of - iii. 196 

— allegorises the resurrection - - - - iii. 197 
System and hypothesis, the human mind naturally inclined 

to - '- - - - . - - - iv. Si 

T. 

Tacitus, his character of the Jews and Christians - ii. 315 

— his opinion of the Jewish Religion - - - iv. 37 

— his account of the ancient Theban monuments^ iv. 146 
Icrges, the Etruscan god, how found - - - iv*2i3 
Talismans, greatly venerated by the Mahometans, iv. 176 

— what they were - - - - - - iv. 415 

Tartarus, observations on Virgil's account of - - ii. 125 

— who consigned to - - - - - "^ ii» 137 
Taylor, Dr. examination of his account x)f the origin of 

persecution - - - - . - - - 'v* 35 
Telemachusy why he refused the horses of Menelaus, iv. 264 
Tertullian, his account of the origin of heresies - iii. 199 
2'est Laze?y whence it took its birth - - - - ii. 288 

— copy of the test oath of Athens - - , - ii. 292 
T/^&0/25, account of the sacred band - - - ii- 03 
Theistical opinion, concerning the human soul - iii. 149 
Theseus, exposition of his descent into hell • ii. 99. 139 
Theocratic government of the Jews, the relisons and conve- 

niencies of - - - - - - - v. 3. 29 

— every subject a priest under - ■ - - - v* 2i 

— particular enquiry into the circumstances of, v. 22. 74 

— why willingly received by them - - - v. 35 

— how long subsisting - - - - - - v. S3 

— when abolished - - - - - - v. 96 

^— necessarily including dn extraordinary providence, v. 117 

— illustrated from Solomon's prayer at the dedication of the 

Temple .---.. -v. iSf6 
.— from Ezekiel ^ ,. - • » . v, !« 

— from Atnos •» , r *- r •- • - ibid. 

Theocratic 
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f%eO€ratic government of the Jews, Dr. Sykei's answer to ite 

censure passed on Spencer^ considered - • v, 252 

Theology, fiattiral, the obligations flowing from^ as given by 

Lord Bolingbroke - - * • - - ii. §5^ 

Theologif, Pagan, three systems of - - - - ii. 25 

Tkeopompus, the common source from which both Orid and 
Virgil borrowed, and wherein *they erred in deviation 
from him ------- ili, 73 

Timitus, his exposition of the ancient Metempsychosis^ iii.jrS 
Tfey> not an Egyptian notion - - - - iii. ij^ 

— derived from Flierecydes Syrus - - - - iii. 179 
Toland, character of his Pantneisticon * • • iii. 26S 
Toleration, juster notions of it entertained by the ancients 

than by the modems - - • • - ti. 298 

<— -two principal causes inducing a large and faO allowance 

of by the ancient lawgivers - - - - ii. 299 

— the Romans careful not to infringe it^ in their edict 

against the Bacchanalian rites - - - ii. 323 

— universal, among alt the ancient nations, and why - iv. 59 
Toyman, at Bath, pertinent story of - - - vi. 105 
Traditiom, mistaken presumption to strengthen the autho- 
rity of, by the church of Rome - - - v. 183 

— never made use of by Christ in support of his character, vi.9' 
Treason, high, observations on the laws of forfeitures in 

cases of -------v. i6g 

TrtsmegUtus, history of the Books forged in the name of, iii.187 
Truth, whether possible to be made ridiculous • i. 152 

— reason the best test of - - - - • i. 159 

— reason and ridicule considered in the trial of - i. 184 

— reasons for veiling it in mysteries - • - ii. 15 
— -» and utility^ their coincidence, and the mutual proof they 

afford of each other - - - - -ir iii. 217 

— enquiry into what it is - • *- ♦ - vi. 214 
Turnm, remarks on the character of, in the ^neis - ii. 86 
Types, the meaning of ascertained • • - - vi. 45 
^- derivation of - - - - ^ • - vi. 48 
— - argument deduced from the general passion for • vi. 101 

— retained by Mr. Whiston's opinion, whilst he rejects 

double senses - • • • - - vi. 201 

Type and symbol, their difference explained - -' vi. 289 

lyphon, the fable of> explained - - - iv. 189. 225 

iyrants, ancient, great encouragers of religion, and from 

what motives - - - - • -i. 318 

U. V. 

Vane, Sir Harry, hrs character - - - « iii, 263 
Vtdam, the antiquity of it - - ' * - - iv. 366 
Vine-tree^ Ezekiel's prophecy of it, explained - • v. 5 

n^is, 
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t^igjiht supposed to have originated fVom the Eleusinian 
mysteries - - - - - - • ii. 6<» 

— suppressed on the same account - - - , * ibid* 
Virgil, an exposition of his allegory of the descent of JEneaa 

to the shades - - - - - - ii. 7? 

— - an enquiry into the nature of the jSlneid - - ibid*. 
«— remarks on his destlt>ying the myrtle which dropped 

Wood . - - - - - . - ii. «i 
-^ remarks on his making ships become deities of the sea^ ii. 84 
— • remarks on the character of Turuus - - - ii, 96 

— remarks on the character of Dido - - - ii. 87 
-— ► remarks on Voltaire's criticism on this story - ii. 88 
•^7- remarks on his account of tlie court of Evander • ii. 89 

— remarks on the Episode of Nisus and Euryalus - ii. 91 

— reoomqiends adoption ----- ii, 92 
'— * explanation of the Golden Bough « - - ii. io9 

— his account of the mysteries of Mythras - -* ii. 114 
•—exposition of his character of Charon - - ii. i2t 
*— explanation of the dog Cerberus - , - - ii. 123 
*— comment on his topography of the infernal regions^ ii. 125. 
^ — remarks on the episodes of Dido and Deiphobus - ii. 135 

— bis description of Elysium compared with that of 

Homer - - - - - - - ii. 146 

—• infected with Spinozism - - - . - - ii. 150 
•— ' remarks on his description of the shield of JEneas - ii. 160 
Virtue, three different excitements to - - - i. 23J 
•^ natural and moral obligations to, distinguished • i. 244 
^ an enquiry into the nature of, under a dispensation of 
rewards and punishments - ^- - - v. 238 
Vmtyofthe Deity taught in the Eleusinian mysteries, ii.149.151 
Universaiity, the want of no objection against the truth of 
the Mosaic dispensation - - - • iii. 340 
Voltaire, remarks on his criticism on the Dido of Virsil, ii. 88 
• — examination of his method o? accounting for the perse- 
cuting spirit among Christians - - - ii. 374 

— examination of his objections to the argument of the 

Divine Legation of Moses - • ^ - iii. 315 
?r— his account of the Chinese method of printing - iv. 3S9 
-— his account of the Mosaic dispensation, examined r v. 6 
^— his misrepresentation of Judea, refuted - - v. 13 
— - some mistakes in his treatise on toleration, noted. - v. 276 

— his opinion of tlie origin of human sacrifices, confuted, vi.357 
«>- bis accusation of the Jews sacrificing a whole natimt, 

examined * - - - - - - vt. 376 

Voice of the sign, origin of - - - - - iv. 133 

Vosnus, his account of the origin of idolatry, refuted, iv. 198 
Vows, the origin and obligatipn of, considered - - vi. 36a 
~ the command that '' noue devoted shall be redeemed^' 

exan^ined - - « - - - - vi. 363 
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Vows, Jcphthah's rash vow considered - - - vi. 367 

DW/i(y, indicative of troth - - - .- -iii. 217 

Ftc/ccin> Sir Isaac Newton's account of - - - iv. 258 

— >- compared with that of Homer • . - - ibnl. 

W. 

Wants of mankind, real and fantastic^ enqinry into^ and the 
effects of- -- - -- -i. 277 

War, the different situations of countries for the use of in- 
fantry and cavalry - - - - - iv. 263 

Warburton, answer to the objections of the chancellor of 
Gottingen ------- iii. 202 

— motives for writing " The Alliance between Church and 

State," - - - - - - • -iv. 6 

Willf the foundation of morality - - - - i. 248 

William the Conqueror and King Arthur, the similarity of 

the outlines of their characters - - - iv, 222 
William of Neu'bourg, his characterof PopeGregoryVIII.vi.io8 
Witsius, nis arguments for the Egyptian ritual being borrowed 

from the Jews, examined - - - - iv; 301 

— critique on his JBgyptiaca - - - - - iv. 323 
Wives, strange or idolatrous, bad consequences of the fond- 
ness the Jews had for them, sliewn - - - v.»34i 

Wollastony his mistake in establishing the principles of mora* 
lity, explained - - - - - - i. 253 

Words, miscnief attending the improper use of them * i. 254 
Works, no justification by, under the Gospel - - v. 437 
Writing, history of the art of - - - - iv. 116 

Writings, ancient, marks of forgery in - - - i. 329 

Y. 

Youth, adopted; the strength of ancient states - - ii. oa 

Z. 

Zalettcus, his real existence, and the authenticity of his re- 
mains, defended against Bentley - - - i. 324 
•'— extract from his preface - - - - • j- 339 

— notes on a passage in - - - - - i. 353 
Zeno, his philosophic character - - - - iii. loi 
Zaraastes, the various opinions of the learned who be was, iv.366 
— • of Hyde and Prideaux, discredited " * 7 • v. 4J 
Zmmus, his relation bow the Eleusinian mysteries came to be 

excepted in Valenlian's edict against noctureal assem-r 
Uiea - - - - - -> •4i*57 
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